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Translator's Preface 

The first English language edition of this book, published by Pergamon Press in 1981, was a 
considerably updated version of the original Russian edition, entitled Rozhdeniye Varianta, 
which appeared in 1977. 

For this new Cadogan edition, the author has further revised the book. The first chapter 
contains some additional examples of painstaking opening preparation. The substantial 
chapter dealing with the ‘Polugayevsky Variation’ has been fully updated, and the author is 
able to draw the happy conclusion that attempts to ‘bury’ his brain-child have as yet proved 
unsuccessful. For the convenience of readers, an index of the variations covered in this 
second chapter has been included at the back of the book. 

Several additions have also been made to the chapter on the analysis of adjourned games. 
Finally, Chapter 4, covering the topic of how to prepare for decisive games, has been 
expanded to include the author’s Candidates Matches against Tal and Korchnoi, and the 
book concludes with a series of memorable games played against each of the post-war 
World Champions, from Botvinnik to Kasparov. 

It has been a pleasure to collaborate on the updating of this fine work, the first edition of 
which was described by many reviewers as a modem classic. 


Ken Neat 
Durham, August 1994 



Foreword to the First Edition 


ALL of us chess players who compete in tournaments are frequently asked in lectures, either 
in written form or verbally, the questions: how do you play, what is the secret of your 
creativity? 

To answer this is not easy. It is no accident that in chess literature - incidentally, the 
number of monographs and games collections that has appeared in recent years has been 
considerable, but the dearth of chess books has grown even worse - there are many reminis¬ 
cences of the great masters of the past, and many biographies by players of the older gen¬ 
eration, but practically no accounts of the very essence of creativity. 

The book which you, dear reader, are about to open is rather different from a biography. 
It is not a ceremonial speech by a grandmaster, but an invitation to enter into the private 
study of one of the strongest players in the world. Exemplary order is not always to be 
found there. Laid out on the table are a card-index and sheets covered in notes, and prepara¬ 
tion is in progress for the most ordinary, every-day game. The author, to whom the study 
belongs, invites you to sit down alongside him during his preparations. If you wish, you may 
ask questions; if you consider it inconvenient, wait a little: questions can be asked later... 

A game begins with the opening. And grandmaster Lyev Polugayevsky, who has fre¬ 
quently, and on the whole successfully, performed in the most diverse of events, relates in 
the first part of this book about his work on one single opening. Should this part of the book 
be called a monograph? It can, of course. But a monograph contains a large collection of 
information, and information that is objective, whereas here there is a mass of information 
that is highly subjective, since what is described is the creation of a variation, which in chess 
theory bears the name of the author - the Polugayevsky Variation. Perhaps the variation has 
not gained the popularity it deserves - but we will not go into the vagaries of chess fashion. 
But from time to time it occurs in the games of players of very high class. From my own 
experience I know how much one wants to refute this variation, in which Black, contrary to 
the ancient laws of chess ‘chivalry’ (Black must defend!) immediately throws down the 
gauntlet to his opponent, and demands: attack, or else in the near future I will become 
White, and will turn to the offensive! But, while you are attacking, don’t forget to bum your 
boats behind you... 

In his material on this variation, the author does not give us the information that in such- 
and-such a game such-and-such was played, but instead creates something of a monograph- 
cum-biography. In it there is no mention of results in tournaments, but of searchings and 
disappointments, and of the paths to this or that idea. The author invites you to go with him 
into a rest home on the outskirts of Moscow, where the Russian Federation team is prepar¬ 
ing, or to the USSR Championship in Baku, where you can become absorbed in that envi¬ 
ronment which both stimulates analysis, by creating a special psychological mood, and also 
hinders analysis, by introducing a purely competitive interest, alien to creativity. 

Undoubtedly, the last page on the history of the Polugayevsky Variation has yet to be 
written. I personally think that some day White will succeed in casting doubts on the theo¬ 
retical correctness of Black’s set-up. But when and by whom will this be done? And what if 
the fervently analytical character of the author should enable him time and again to vindicate 
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this variation, which, despite all systematic efforts to bury it, has yet to be buried?! 

The second part of the book is of a quite different nature. 

...Five hours have passed. The controller hands an envelope to one of the players, and 
either within two hours, or the following morning, or three, five, or even seven days later - 
this can happen! - the opponents again sit down at the chess board. The envelope is opened, 
the secret sealed move is divulged, and the adjournment session begins. There begins a 
competition in the art of analysing a chess position. And the winner is the one who is more 
precise and more accurate, the one who has seen and found more. 

Initially the conditions for the two players are approximately equal. Of course, one of 
them knows the sealed move, while the other does not. But which is better, no one is sure. If 
you have sealed the move, the number of continuations to be analysed is reduced, but on the 
other hand, fatigued by the struggle, you may have made a mistake. However, every player 
has to be prepared to deal with both situations. 

On the experience of the games between us, I can confirm that Lyev Polugayevsky is one 
of the strongest masters of the analysis of adjourned positions. And this includes positions of 
the most varied type. 

These may be very sharp positions, where the middlegame is in full swing, where both 
kings are under fire, and where everything is decided by imagination. Here surprises are 
possible literally on the second move, and at times it is incomprehensible how grandmaster 
X, a strong and experienced player, after a lengthy analysis could immediately sink into 
thought for some 40 minutes. It means that outwardly the opponent’s move must have been 
illogical; but in chess, logic and truth are not always synonymous. 

They may be positions in which there is no, or practically no scope for calculation, which 
is replaced by abstractions and strategic plans, as, for instance, in the endgame with 
Svetozar Gligoric. Here a dogged game of chess patience is played, until the cards - sorry, 
pieces! - tally, and a position planned beforehand is reached on the board. What’s more - 
and I again speak from my own experience - a good 90% of grandmasters would simply 
have agreed a draw: after all, it is not even apparent how to set the opponent any difficult 
problem, never mind place him on the verge of catastrophe! 

Finally, each of us can remember at least one, and most probably several ‘games of one’s 
life’ - when everything is at stake: the gold medal, a competitive title, or a place in the next 
stage of a competition. Yet another part of this book gives you Polugayevsky’s recollections 
of games of this type. How do you gain a win, if it is absolutely essential? And what follows 
is an extremely frank - as, however, is also the case in the other sections - account of the 
various means of achieving the necessary frame of mind, which bears with it the germ of 
victory. The variety of these means has been determined by specific situations, differing one 
from another, and each time the author, so as to achieve his goal, has had to seek something 
new in himself or in the circumstances. And each time, be it opening research, the analysis 
of an adjourned position, or finally, the preparation for a decisive game, the author has 
sought what is frequently the only possible variation of specific moves, which will lead him 
to success. 

The story of these searchings and finds, these failures and discoveries, is not merely inter¬ 
esting — it is instructive. And in this lies the chief value and originality of the book now 
before the reader. 


Mikhail Tal, ex-World Champion 
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common property. And even so, I wouldn’t 
exchange for anything those rare happy 
moments, when a painstakingly prepared 
trap operates, and you see your unsuspect¬ 
ing opponent advancing confidently towards 
his doom. 

It is difficult to say with complete cer¬ 
tainty how I acquired such an approach, 
such a method of handling the opening. 
Perhaps it was a matter of character. I 
would also not rule out that magnetic influ¬ 
ence which was made on me in its time by 
Mikhail Botvinnik’s commentary to his 
game with Paul Keres from the 1941 
Match-Tournament for the title of Absolute 
USSR Champion. In this encounter, 
Botvinnik as Black succeeded in employing 
an innovation in a sharp variation of the 
Nimzo-Indian Defence, and refuted virtually 
by force the conclusion held by theory, 
namely that the resulting position was 
favourable for White. And although after 
the game Botvinnik did not gain any further 
dividends from the analysis of this 
particular variation, in the psychological 
sense his gain was considerably greater. 
Such a defeat had a depressing effect on 
Keres, and right to the end of the 
tournament he was unable to recover from 
this set-back. And yet in this event Keres 
was justly considered one of Botvinnik’s 
main rivals in the battle for first place! 

And much later I realised that I had been 
drawn along the path of experimenter in the 
opening, either in preparations for a game or 
during the course of it, by another incident, 
which was not especially important in the 
competitive sense. 

A few days before my 14th birthday, I, as 
a first category player, met an experienced 
candidate master Aleksey Ivashin in the 
Championship of Kuybishev, a large town 
on the Volga, where I then lived. Although 
the game lasted 48 moves, its outcome was 
decided much earlier. 


Polugayevsky-Ivashin 

Kuybishev Championship 1948 
Ruy Lopez 

1 e4 e5 2 &f3 £k6 3 £b5 a6 4 £a4 
5 0-0 £e7 6 Sel b5 7 £b3 0-0 8 c3 
d5 9 exd5 e4 

This move has now gone out of practice, 
as it has been established that White can 
secure a good game in various ways. But 
my opponent correctly judged that I was 
only beginning to comprehend the rudiments 
of opening play, and that it was unlikely that 
I would be acquainted with all the subtleties 
of this sharp variation. 

10 dxc6 exl3 11 tfxf3 £g4 12 Wg3 He8 
13 f3 Wd3 



I recall how, at the time, this move 
seemed to me to be like the explosion of an 
atomic bomb. The impression was particu¬ 
larly strong, for the further reason that my 
opponent made it almost without thinking. 
For a certain time White was able to find at 
the board the correct and only moves as 
recommended by theory, but then he lost an 
important tempo, and incurred a hopeless 
ending, whereas with correct play he should 
have maintained a marked advantage. 

The game continued: 

14 fxg4 £c5+15 2e3 £k!5 16 Wf3? 

After the approved 16 £ia3! White re¬ 
pulses Black’s swift but rather premature 
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attack. Unfortunately, I learned of this only 
after the game. 

16.. .£txe3 17 dxe3 Se6! 18 -&xe6 fxe6 

By bringing a further exchange sacrifice 

to the altar of the attack. Black has opened 
the f-file, and his lead in development now 
proves decisive. 

19 Wfl l»c2 20 &a3 

Alas, this no longer brings salvation. 

20.. .£xa3 21 bxa3 fid8 22 £b2 Wxb2 
23 Sdl Hd2 24 h3 Wxc3 25 We 1 fixdl 26 
Wxdl Wxc6, and Black won on move 48. 

It was then, more than forty years ago, 
that I firmly decided to endeavour not to fall 
into variations prepared by my opponents 
(of course, it hasn’t been possible for me, or 
for any other grandmaster there has ever 
been, to avoid this completely), but to spare 
no time and effort so as to be able myself to 
set the opponent difficult opening problems 
as often as possible. 

Whether it was this, or something else, 
that played its part, the role of experimenter 
became the way for me. And it would be 
wrong to complain about fate: several times 
I have managed literally to drag my oppo¬ 
nent into forced variations, such that even 
with maximum ingenuity on his part there 
has been only one possible outcome. My 
pre-game preparations have enabled me to 
set my opponent such problems in the open¬ 
ing that he has had no possibility of coping 
with them at the board. And even if my op¬ 
ponents should say: ‘It’s not worth the 
trouble. You play hundreds, if not thousands 
of games, and your opening successes can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
besides, they are gained in a strictly limited 
number of openings,’ then against this I 
would merely remind them of an old truth, 
both in life and in chess: an exceptional 
moment is worth more than a year serenely- 
lived, or a tournament won. For the reason 
that, at that moment, the quintessence of 
creativity, or some part of it very dear to 


one’s heart, can suddenly be concentrated. 

And another significant comment. I have 
to admit that, for all the significance of a de¬ 
tailed familiarity with chess information, I 
nevertheless have never attached much 
importance to the ability to remember it at 
all costs, just as I have never had a blind 
belief in the magical power of the computer 
‘monster’. 

I have always considered more valuable 
the art of independent searching at the board 
for non-routine and interesting ideas, often 
difficult to find. In this respect experimental 
work in your home laboratory can bring 
enormous benefits. It not only enriches and 
develops your general opening culture, but 
is also an effective way of improving many 
of your chess thinking qualities, when you 
try to penetrate into the essence of a 
particular position. This relates both to the 
opening phase, and to the middlegame and 
endgame. On many occasions, at training 
sessions with my colleagues, I have not felt 
out of my depth when being obliged to 
analyse totally unfamiliar opening positions, 
but have found my way quite well, for 
example, in rare variations of the Alekhine 
or Caro-Kann Defences, which had never 
occurred in my games. Here too I was 
greatly helped by those endless hours of 
independent home analysis. In tournament 
play too I can recall dozens of instances 
when, finding myself in an unpleasant 
situation in the opening, on the basis of my 
developed intuition I was able to find the 
only correct decisions. It is important that 
this should be remembered especially by 
those young players, who are accustomed to 
acting only ‘by the book’ and following 
conventional theoretical set-ups, forgetting 
about the need for independent research. 

And so, let’s continue our journey into the 
past. 

1953. As an 18-year-old candidate mas¬ 
ter, rather young by the standards of the 
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time, I went off to the Championship of the 
Russian Republic in Saratov, to the first 
genuinely strong tournament in my life. Up 
till then I had never played one to one 
against a master, and here 12 of the 16 
competitors were masters, so that, to be 
frank, I was nervous, and considerably 
afraid of my famous and experienced 
opponents. I was afraid of them until I was 
caught up in the heat of the battle, after 
which for additional emotions I no longer 
had either the strength of spirit, or the free 
time. 

At that time I played as Black even fewer 
openings than I do now. In particular, 
against 1 d4 only the Meran Defence fea¬ 
tured in my repertoire. True, I endeavoured 
to study it as thoroughly as possible, and 
even stored up for possible use a little idea, 
which was destined to receive wide public¬ 
ity. 

In my game with the well-known master 
Georgy Ilivitsky (White), after a slight 
transposition of moves the main variation of 
the Meran Defence arose: 

Ilivitsky-Polugayevsky 

RSFSR Championship, Saratov 1953 
Semi-Slav Defence 

1 c4 e6 2 d5 3 d4 c6 4 e3 5 
£d3 &bd7 6 £ic3 dxc4 7 £xc4 b5 8 £d3 
a6 9 e4 c5 10 d5 

At the time this last move by White had 
only just come into practice, but it was al¬ 
ready quite fashionable. And for Black it is 
not easy to find a satisfactory plan. Besides, 
at that time I played not only very energeti¬ 
cally, but also effusively, and the prospect 
of a passive defence in this branch of the 
‘Meran’ did not attract me at all. It followed 
that counterplay had to be sought, and 
during my searching I managed - not long 
before the Championship of the Russian 


Republic - to hit upon an intending 
strategic idea. 

10.. .e5 11 b3 £d612 0-0 0-013 £*12 

It was probably better to do without this 
move, and play 13 a4 immediately. But 
White had no idea of his opponent’s inten¬ 
tion, and planned to play a2-a4 a little later, 
after first preparing a blockade on the 
square c4. If he had succeeded in this, Black 
would have been left in a hopeless position. 

13.. .5b8! 

Not so much to defend b5, which is in 
any case not possible, but rather the final 
preparation for a positional pawn sacrifice. 



14 a4 c4! 15 bxc4 b4 16 £te2 ^c5 17 
£c2a5 

Black has achieved his aim. At the cost of 
a pawn he has seized the square c5, and 
gained good prospects of an attack on 
White’s queenside. In particular, he now 
intends to concentrate his forces against the 
weak pawn at c4. Nevertheless, a pawn is a 
pawn, and White’s hands are by no means 
tied: he can initiate play on the kingside by 
the standard advance f2-f4. In short, the 
position is purely experimental in character, 
and it is not surprising that later some good 
plans were found for White. But at the time 
this game provoked considerable interest, 
and became the theme for a theoretical dis¬ 
cussion. And during play there proved to be 
more than enough problems for Ilivitsky... 
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The effect of the innovation in this en¬ 
counter can be considered exhausted, but I 
should like nevertheless to give the game in 
full, and for this reason (if it should appear 
to anyone that I am deviating from the basic 
theme, let us consider the following lines to 
be something in the nature of a lyrical di¬ 
gression). 

In chess, as in other types of sport, there 
are constant discussions about the young, 
about the changing of the old guard, and 
about the different generations. The young 
are condescendingly slapped on the back, 
then scolded, and then raised almost up to 
the heavens. In all this, the basic argument 
used is competitive results: the places occu¬ 
pied, and the points scored. But, you know, 
in chess there is always a highly objective 
criterion - the moves of a game. And it is 
more accurate to compare not the number of 
wins of players past and present, but the 
quality of those wins, and not the degree of 
knowledge, but the degree of individual 
creativity. I hope I will not be considered 
immodest, but from the point of view of 
these criteria, even today there is nothing for 
which I can reproach that young candidate 
master who was playing Black. Moreover, 
being susceptible, like everyone, to the in¬ 
fluence of the years spent in chess, in some 
ways I envy him... 

18 &g3 iLa6 

Somewhat direct, although consistent. 

18...g6 was more cautious. 

19 g6 20 &xd6 #xd6 21 Bel 

White plans to transfer his rook via e3 to 

h3, and avoids playing f2-f4. But this is 
wrong! By continuing 21 g3 followed by 
.&b2, f2-f4 and £rf3, he could have gained 
more effective counter-chances. 

21...£ifd7 22 He3 £ib6 23 »e2 2bc8 24 

2h32c7 

While coolly carrying out his plan, Black 
at the same time prepares if necessary to 
defend his kingside. 


25£b2 2fc826f4&xc4! 

A move which some commentators on 
this game considered over-hasty. World 
Champion Mikhail Botvinnik, in the chess 
column that he then wrote in the magazine 
Ogonyok, recommended 26,..f6; Lyev 
Aronin in the USSR Yearbook suggested 

26...^cd7, with the possible variation 27 
jLd3 £>xc4 28 £sxc4 .&xc4 29 iLxc4 2xc4 
30 fxe5 Wc5+ 31 We3 2xe4 32 0xc5 
2xc5, which is clearly in Black’s favour. 
Without wishing to contest either of these 
opinions, I will merely remark that Black 
settled on the continuation in the game, 
because he had worked out more or less 
fully all the subsequent complications. 

27 £sxc4 .&xc4 28 fxe5! 

White, too, is equal to the occasion. 28 
«xc4 £>d7 29 fxe5 2xc4 30 exd6 2xc2 
leads to a very difficult position. 

28.. .0.d5! 29 We3! 

In reply to Black’s surprise move. White 
finds a vulnerable spot in his opponent’s 
position - h7. 

29.. .We6301116 b3 

No turning back! 

31 Wxh7+ &f8 32 Adi 

It was probably stronger to include 32 
WhS+ &e7 33 ®h4+ &e8, and only then 34 
£dl. 

32.. .£id3 

The battle has reached its height; attack 
and counter-attack are as though intermin¬ 
gled. 

33 &a3+ 

I considered the following variation to be 
in my favour: 33 ®h8+ <&e7 34 Wf6+ Wxf6 
35 exf6+ &d6 36 Aa3+ ^eS!, despite the 
fact that after 37 iLxb3 Aa6! White is two 
pawns up. 

33.. .6.8 34 2xd3 

34.. .Wb6+ was threatened. White there¬ 
fore prepares a combination, but a nasty 
surprise awaits him. 

34.. JLxd3 35 JLg4 
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Hoping for 35...'S r xg4 36 Wg8+ &d7 37 
tt r xf7+ 4>c6 (37...*d8 38 Wi8+ &d7 39 
®d6+ ^?e8 40 e6) 38...Wxb3!!, when, des¬ 
pite his extra rook. Black must lose in view 
of the threat of 39 2c 1+. 



35.. .F5!! 

Botvinnik called this ‘a move of fearful 
strength’. White’s queen comes under the 
attack of both black rooks, and 36 exf6 fails 
to the intermediate check 36...^6+. 

36 WhS+ ^d7 37 Wh7+ 

The immediate retreat, 37 ®h3, offered 
slightly better chances of saving the game. 
Now, however. Black’s counter-attack is 
irresistible. 

37.. .6c6 38 Wh3 Axe4 39 Adi &b7 40 
®xb3+ Wxb3 41 Axb3 2c3 42 Adi 
Hxa3! 43 llxa3 2cl 44 2g3 2xdl+ White 
resigns. 

Such a victory over one of the strongest 
Soviet masters of that time, several times a 
competitor in the USSR Championship, 
merely strengthened my resolve to seek and 
to experiment. Besides, in that Cham¬ 
pionship of the Russian Republic I was also 
successful in the competitive sense: I took 
second place, and by one and a half points 
surpassed the master norm.... 

In 1959 in the 26th USSR Championship 
at Tbilisi, in my game with Nikolai Krogins 
I ended up in a variation of the Sicilian 
Defence which was topical at that time. 


1 e4 c5 2 410 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 to 
5 €3c3 a6 6 Ac4 e6 7 Ab3 Ael 8 0-0 h5 9 
a3 0-0 10 f4 Ab7 11 f5 e5 12 £ide2 £ibd7 
13 £ig3 &c5 

Here Krogius, who was White, canied 
out the basic strategic idea of the variation, 
the seizure of the square e4: 14 Ad5 AxdS 
15 exd5 a5 16 Ag5! £kd7 17 Axf6 £>xf6 
18 ^ce4, and gained an appreciable 
advantage. The effect of the manoeuvre 
employed by White was very strong, and the 
whole variation immediately came under a 
cloud. 

Can Black do anything to counter White’s 
basic plan? Since the Sicilian Defence came 
into my sphere of opening interests, I got 
down to analysis, and discovered that the 
root of Black’s troubles lay in the move 

15...a5. It turned out that this was both a 
loss of time, and also an error in the choice 
of goal. After some rather painstaking work, 
an adequate antidote was found, and at the 
same time it was diagnosed that White 
incurs an inferior position! 

In my game with Yuri Kotkov from the 
1959 Championship of the Russian 
Republic, Black reaped the fruits of his re¬ 
search, by employing the accurate move 
order in this position: 



15...Sc8! 16 Ag5 £scd7! 17 Axffi &xf6 
18 £ice4 2c4! 

Only now is Black’s intention revealed. 
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He ‘dislodges’ the white knight from its 
dominating post at e4, since 19 Wd3 fails to 

19.. .2d4, and then builds up his heavy 
pieces on the c-file, sends forward his 
e-pawn, and gains a won position. 

Thus was the truth established: the 
variation is dubious not for Black, but for 
White. 

In my game with Eduard Gufeld from 
the 1960 USSR Championship Semi-Final 
in Vilnius, I ran up against an interesting 
innovation in the Samisch Variation of the 
King’s Indian Defence. 

1 d4 £}f6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 Agl 4 e4 d6 5 
13 0-0 6 £e3 b6 7 £d3 

I knew that now the ‘thematic’ 7...c5 was 
refuted by 8 e5!, when Black can resign, as 
was shown by Bronstein’s game with 
Lutikov in the same year: after 8...£se8 9 
_&e4 Qc7 10 ^.xa8 ^ixa8 11 ^ge2 cxd4 12 
£tod4 dxe5 13 £ib3 White has a material 
and a positional advantage. 

But my opponent introduced a significant 
correction into the variation, by playing 

7.. .a6?! In this way Black prepares the ad¬ 
vance ...c7-c5, and, in the event of the 
centre being closed, the move ...a7-a6 will 
prove useful. During the game I was unable 
to find a successful response to Black’s 
rejoinder. After 8 4bge2 c5 9 d5 e6 10 0-0 
exd5 11 exd5 £)bd7 12 ±c2 2e8 13 ®d2 
bS! Gufeld obtained an excellent position, 
and won. In my game with Yefim Geller in 
the USSR Team Championship I attempted 
at the board to improve White’s play by the 
immediate 8 d5, but even then Black, by 
continuing 8...c5 9 dxc6 £ixc6 10 5)ge2 
£te5, gained excellent counter-chances. 

To be honest, I began to harbour a certain 
‘malice’ against this variation, and decided 
to make a thorough study of it. In my prepa¬ 
rations for the 28th USSR Championship, in 
which a number of ‘King’s Indian’ players 
were competing, I succeeded in discovering 
the Achilles’ heel of the move 7...a6. And in 


the very first round this variation arose on 
the board! My opponent Leonid Stein knew 
all the games played previously with this 
line, and was not averse to following any 
one of the paths trodden: each of them was 
perfectly playable for Black. But... 



8 £lge2 c5 9 e5! 

It turns out that Black’s seventh move has 
not in fact prevented the break-through in 
the centre. The game continued: 

9...^fd7 (9...dxe5 10 dxe5 £tfd7 11 ±eA 
2a7 12 f4 is clearly favourable for White) 
10 exd6! exd6 11 0-0 £ic6 12 Ac2 £b7 13 
#d2 14 Sadi, and White had a clear 

advantage, which he converted into a win. 
This game effectively put 7...a6 out of com¬ 
mission. At any rate, it came to be adopted 
only extremely rarely in major events. 

In 1965, the 33rd USSR Championship in 
Tallinn caused me much anxiety. I started 
well, scoring 8 points out of 10 in the first 
half of the tournament, and was not unjusti¬ 
fied in hoping for the very highest success. 
But then something unaccountable occurred. 
In the next five rounds I didn’t manage to 
win a single game, and misfortunes piled 
one on top of another. Suddenly the most 
promising positions ceased to ‘win them¬ 
selves’, and however much I tried at the 
board, the logic in my play completely 
disappeared, and indecision appeared at 
critical moments. 
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It was essential that I promptly take some 
radical measures, but no one could suggest 
to me what they should be. Besides, in the 
16th round my opponent was Semion 
Furman, who not without justification was 
called the World Champion in play with 
White. With Black against him, one could 
normally hope for a draw at best, and if the 
situation had been different I wouldn’t have 
thought of trying for more. But on this oc¬ 
casion I was thinking only in terms of vic¬ 
tory, since only this would maintain my 
chances of first place. 

How was I to play? Surprise him? But 
how? To play positions known to theory 
against Furman was pointless: he knew 
them like the back of his hand. This meant 
that there were two courses open to me. I 
could either deviate immediately from the 
well-trodden paths, which is normally 
fraught with the danger of ending up in an 
inferior position, or else I could attempt to 
find something new in familiar positions. 

As if by order, before the 16th round the 
contestants had a free day. Normally I de¬ 
vote such days entirely to relaxation, but 
here I changed my own rule, and despite my 
great nervous fatigue, spent the whole day 
working. 

Furman knew that in reply to his 
favourite 1 d41 normally played the Nimzo- 
Indian Defence. And so, picking up 
Taimanov’s monograph on this opening, I 
began turning over the pages, taking note 
only of those variations which were 
considered unsatisfactory for Black. 
Suppose I managed to find something! My 
examination took in one variation, a second, 
a third... Stop! Some rather lengthy 
reflection, and... Had I really struck gold?! I 
went even deeper into the analysis, and 
finally breathed a sigh of relief. There could 
be no doubt: a second birth of the variation 
would take place. 

This is the variation in question: 


1 d4 £if6 2 c4 e6 3 €k3 £b4 4 e3 c5 5 
£tf3 0-0 6 Ad3 d5 7 0-0 £>bd7, and now 8 
a3 AaS. 

Theory reckoned that in this position 
White gains a serious advantage after either 
9 ®c2 a6 10 b3 ±cl 11 Ab2, or 9 «Tc2 
dxc4 10 ik.xc4 cxd4 11 exd4. In the second 
of these variations there was a reference to 
the game Petrosian-Moiseev from the 19th 
USSR Championship. 

Nevertheless, it was this position that ap¬ 
peared to me by no means so unpromising. 
Meanwhile Furman, without much thought, 
went in for it. 



Here Black made what was at first sight a 
totally illogical move, ll..JLxc3!! Illogical, 
because three moves earlier he avoided this 
exchange. Nowadays this is all well known, 
but at the time, to the accompaniment of the 
chess clock, Furman was unable to solve all 
the resulting problems. 

The game continued: 

12 #xc3 (practice has shown that after 
12 bxc3 b6 Black again has good prospects) 
12...b6! 13 £*5 £b7 14 We3 Wc7 15 Ae2 
Bfd8 16 Bel 2ac8 17 £fl Wd6 18 b3 
Wd5 19 a4 £xe5 20 dxe5 £te4 21 Wf4 
#xb3, and Black was close to a win. 

The innovation brought me an important 
point, and the variation 7...£bd7 began to 
be widely practised. For five years this re¬ 
vived scheme served Black faithfully and 
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truly, and was taken up by many leading 
grandmasters. And it was only in 1969 that 
White managed to Find the key to it: 9 cxd5 
exd5 10 b4! cxb4 11 £ft>5! 

I cannot avoid recalling the ‘secret war’ 
between David Bronstein and myself. The 
variation of the Sicilian Defence 1 e4 c5 2 
$lf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £}xd4 5 5lc3 a6 6 

iLg5 e6 7 f4 JLe7 8 ®f3 ^7 has always 
obsessed me. Some 20-25 years ago the 
variation was highly topical, just as it is 
now, and provoked a mass of sharp discus¬ 
sions, both in the press, and in practice. 
Many games continued 9 0-0-0 £lbd7 10 g4 
b5 11 Axi6 £)xf6 12 g5 £sd7 13 a3 2b8 14 
jLh3 or 14 f5, when White’s attack ap¬ 
peared too threatening. What could Black 
do to oppose this? After all, he had not 
made, essentially, a single mistake! Perhaps 
he should try to change his move order, 
which is normally so critical in double- 
edged openings? And my thinking developed 
along the following lines: what move could 
Black temporarily do without, so as to 
economise on a tempo, and by playing ...b4, 
be the first to take active measures? 

What if, instead of Black plays 

7...£ibd7 ? 



Of course, there is nothing here that is 
particularly unexpected; this had been 
played before. But at the time Black avoided 
playing it for two reasons: White had a 


pleasant choice between the energetic 8 Wf3 
Wc7 9 0-0-0 b5 10 e5! ±bl 11 lrh3! dxe5 
12 4ixe6!, and the quieter but no less dan¬ 
gerous 8 iLc4. And it was this that I secretly 
‘decided’ not to agree with. 

In 1967 I managed to find the time neces¬ 
sary for some painstaking work on my idea. 
But before analysing these two continu¬ 
ations, the main point had to be cleared up: 
did Black gain any advantage if White re¬ 
sponded to 7...£sbd7 just as he would 
against 7..JLe7 ? If not, it simply wasn’t 
worth the trouble... 

And my analysis proceeded along the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

7...&bd7 8 Wf3 ®c7 9 0-0-0 b5 10 a3 
2b8 11 g4 b4 12 axb4 2xb4 13 ±xf6 
14 g5 4M7 15 fS (otherwise White is 
too slow in fighting for the initiative) 

15...<&e5 16 ®h3 #b6 17 &b3 Ae7! 



In my analysis of this position, in the first 
instance I considered 18 g6. The first im¬ 
pression is that after 18...fxg6 19 fxe6, with 
the threat of 20 £id5, White can feel happy 
with his position. But careful analysis en¬ 
abled me to find a tactical stroke, which 
radically changed the assessment. 

(see diagram next page) 

19...2xb3!l 20 cxb3 ®xb3 21 Wg3 (21 
5M5? J.g5+) 21...Axe6 
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Further fairly straightforward analysis 
quickly convinced me that the exchange 
sacrifice radically altered the picture, and 
that White’s position was barely defensible. 

Thus it was established that if White’s 
play follows the normal pattern, the 
transposition of moves gives Black a 
menacing attack instead of a difficult 
defence. 

It is probably not worth delving into that 
truly tropical jungle of variations, through 
which I had to force my way during the 
analysis of the two other more critical re¬ 
plies to 7...£ibd7 (8 Ac4 and 8 «T3 Wc7 9 
0-0-0 b5 10 e5): after all, this is not a refer¬ 
ence book on the openings, nor is it a mono¬ 
graph on the Rauzer Attack in the Sicilian 
Defence. I will merely say that, on conclud¬ 
ing my work, which lasted several weeks, 
somewhere in my heart I cherished the hope 
that my analysis of the position in the dia¬ 
gram would not be in vain. 

And my findings came into use surpris¬ 
ingly quickly! In the Autumn of that year, in 
the Moscow Jubilee Tournament of grand¬ 
masters and masters, David Bronstein him¬ 
self, one of the cleverest and most erudite 
players in the world, fell into this variation. 
AH the 21(1) moves given above occurred in 
our game, and it was only for decency’s 
sake that at the board I spent several 
minutes in thought, not wishing to shock my 


opponent by demonstratively rapid play. 

My prepared variation decided the oat- 
come of the game, which continued: 22 
0-0! 23 ttxb3 £xb3 24 2d4 £lf3 25 5b4 
Ag5+ 26 &bl £sd2+ 27 &al £c4 28 £>f4 
?M1 29 5ih3 £ie3 30 Sxc4 5lxc4, and 
Black realised his advantage without diffi¬ 
culty. 

It was here that I should have realised 
that David Ionovich would not ‘forgive’ me 
this opening unpleasantness, and would do 
everything possible to try to gain his 
‘revenge’. I suffered the answering blow 
under the following circumstances. 

In the 35th USSR Championship at 
Kharkov, Mark Taimanov as Black 
adopted against me the following order of 
moves in the English Opening: 1 c4 c5 2 
to 3 £k3 d5 4 cxd5 i 2\xd5 5 g3 g6. 

I continued with the standard 6 Jk.g2 Agl 

I 0-0 0-0, and the attempt to obtain an ad¬ 
vantage by 8 Wb3 £k:7 9 d3 £lc6 10 ®a4 
4£ie6 11 £sg5 ®d4 proved unsuccessful. On 
arriving at my hotel after the game, I 
discovered that White can make an 
important improvement to the variation, by 
playing 6 ®b3 instead of 6 Jig2. It was 
only four years later that I managed to test 
this idea in an encounter with Semion 
Furman, who had not failed to notice the 
move order employed in Kharkov by 
Taimanov. Especially since during that 
Championship Furman and Taimanov had 
been sharing a room. 

My game with Furman occurred in the 
USSR Team Championship at Rostov-on- 
Don in 1971. I was playing for the 
‘Lokomotiv’ team, and Furman for the 
Central Army Sports Club. The move 6 
Wb3!? came as a surprise to my opponent, 
who responded with 6...£>b4. By continuing 
7 £se4 b6 8 Ag2 ±c6 9 Wc3 f6 10 a3 4kl5 

II Wc2 &d7 12 d4 Hc8 13 0-0, White 
gained a promising position, and triumphed 
in the subsequent battle. 
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Two months passed, and I again reached 
the position after Black’s fifth move, this 
time playing against Bronstein. As I now 
remember it, before my next move I delib¬ 
erated over whether or not to make the ap¬ 
parently approved 6 #b3. Common sense, 
and some sort of self-preservation instinct 
suggested, even demanded, that I should 
avoid trouble, and play the ‘old-fashioned’ 6 
Ag2. But, in the first place, I am accus¬ 
tomed to believing my analysis, and sec¬ 
ondly, I completely failed to take into ac¬ 
count the possibility of a ‘blood feud’ on 
Bronstein’s part. A role was possibly also 
played by simple curiosity: what could my 
opponent have prepared in this variation? 

Be that as it may, but events developed at 
lightning speed: 

6 #b3 £M>4 7 £\e4 



‘What’s this? Surely he isn’t following in 
Furman’s footsteps?’ was all I had time to 
think, before Bronstein with his next move 
disclosed his intentions. 

7...£g71? 

This, it turns out, is the point! A typical 
Bronstein pawn sacrifice! Although it may 
seem paradoxical, at that moment I began 
thinking not about the position, nor about 
the problems facing me in this game, but 
about the famous Bronstein-Keres encounter 
at the finish of the 1950 Candidates 
Tournament. A completely different open¬ 


ing, a different type of position, and even 
different colours, but how close that game 
was to ours in psychological content and in 
style of battle! Both there, and here, 
Bronstein was happy to sacrifice a pawn for 
the initiative, immediately transforming his 
opponent into the defending side. 

I didn’t consider the dilemma - whether 
or not to take the pawn - for long. It was 
essential to accept the gift, since otherwise 
White’s opening venture would be clearly 
bad. 

But after 8 £kc 5 #a5 I had to give the 
matter serious thought. After all, if you 
simply glance at the position, you cannot 
help being puzzled: for what, strictly speak¬ 
ing, has Black voluntarily parted with ma¬ 
terial? But the more I looked into the posi¬ 
tion, the less it inspired optimism in me. 
Difficulties emerged, and literally piled up 
one on top of another. How was I to choose 
the correct continuation, if under the ticking 
of the clock it was impossible to calculate 
everything, and very difficult to assess the 
mass of resulting positions? 

I quickly realised that 9 £kl3 £ixd3 10 
#xd3 £la6 or 10...4tfc6 gives Black a 
strong initiative, and I began examining 9 
a3. But what should I do in the event of 

9 .. .‘$38c6 ? The threat against c2 (,..^.f5) is 
highly disagreeable, and I felt relieved when 
I discovered, in reply to 9...^8e6, the move 
10 #c4, at the same time vacating the 
square b3 for the retreat of the knight. On 

10.. .b5 White has the possibility of 11 #e4 
ilf5 12 axb4! And so, I decided on: 

9 a3, driving back the annoying black 
knight. Somewhat to my surprise, Bronstein 
sank into thought, but then very calmly 
played 9...4b4c6. 

(Jumping ahead, I should mention that 
after the game David Ionovich informed me 
that it was 9...£>8c6 that he had prepared at 
home, but at the board, on seeing 10 #04, 
he had thought better of it.) 
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White again had a difficult choice to 
make, between 10 £te4, 10 1 S r c2 and 10 
Wc4. There came into my head various lines 
of the type 10 Wc2 4lb4 11 Wdl (11 
tfc4!?) ll...Af5 12 £b3 lfc7! 13 axb4 
iLc2. I similarly did not care for the more 
serious 10 yScl Af5 11 e4 Ag4. In the end 
White plumped for 10 ®c4, but here too 
Bronstein succeeded in setting up strong 
pressure, utilising his b-pawn as a battering- 
ram. 



10...b5 11 Wh4 b4 12 £id3 &a6! 13 
Ag2 AdV. (13...0-0? 14 &g5) 14 0-0 Sc8 
15 <S^del (otherwise there is no way of 
freeing the queenside) 15...4!ic5 16 4£ic2 
&b3 17 Sbl (17 axb4 ®b5!) 17..;#c5 18 
4&e3 <S^cd4, and White literally suffocated 
in his own territory. After the game 
Bronstein smiled, content: he had landed the 
counter-blow, and had fully settled his old 
opening score with me. 

When, on the conclusion of the game, we 
sat down to analyse it, I had not yet cooled 
down after the battle, and began 
impetuously trying to demonstrate the total 
incorrectness of the pawn sacrifice. I said 
that White had not done anything 
‘unlawful’, such that Black should be able 
to give up material for nothing. I began 
giving various lines, trying to refute Black’s 
venture immediately. And each time 
Bronstein would methodically comment on 


what was happening: ‘It’s not so sim ple, it’s 
not so simple. You have an extra pawn, but 
I have extra space!’ 

We even continued our discussion on die 
way to our hotel. And after ascending by lift 
to our floor, we concluded a gentlemen’s 
agreement: to play this variation again, 
should the opportunity present itself, and 
thus continue our argument under tourna¬ 
ment conditions, in which a move cannot be 
taken back. 

Later, incidentally, when I had cooled 
down and had begun to analyse calmly, I 
realised that if Black’s innovation was to be 
refuted, there was no way this could have 
been done during the first encounter. To 
solve at the board all the problems facing 
White was in practice a hopeless task. And 
with each new hour spent on analysis, it 
became more and more clear to me that 
Bronstein’s clever discovery gives Black 
perfectly reasonable compensation in the 
majority of variations. At any rate, the ex¬ 
plosive power in the innovation proved more 
than sufficient for one game. 

I have related all this so as to convince 
the reader once again of the delicate role 
played by the experimenter. 

As evidence of this I should like to give 
an instance from one of my more recent 
games. In 1979, not long before the start of 
the Interzonal Tournament in Riga, I played 
in Holland a short training match with Jan 
Timman. 

In one of the games an unusual variation 
of the English Opening occurred: 1 c4 c5 2 
*hc6 3 4k3 £T6 4 g3 d5 5 cxd5 £ixd5 
6 Ag2 g6 7 &g5. 

(see diagram next page ) 

White’s last move did not come as a sur¬ 
prise to me; I had analysed it at home, and 
had a specially prepared idea. 
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After 7...e6 8 £)ge4 b6 9 d3 ilg7 10 
#84 Black replied 10...Ad7, intending in 
the event of 11 4£*xd5 exdS 12 £)d6+ (in the 
game Timman ‘believed’ me and replied 12 
c3, when 12...£id4 secured Black the 
advantage) 12 ... ^e7 13 £sxf7 < S^e5 



to trap the white knight by 14 4)xd8 JLxa4. 

And then a whole ten years later - I was 
so sure of my discovery, that since that time 
I had not forced myself even once to look 
again at the position - at a tournament in 
New York, 1989, Roman Djindjihashvili 
as White went in for this variation, and in 
the diagram position played 14 ^.gS+1 
(instead of 14 £)xd8), and to my horror I 
discovered that all these years I had been 
labouring under a faulty idea. 

True, ‘Djin’ subsequently played badly: 
14...*xF7 15 &xd5+ &e8 16 Wh4 Wb8 17 
0-0 h6 18 Af6 iLxf6 19 Wxf6 2f8 20 Wg7 


$Lc6, the play became more complicated, 
and not without my opponent’s help I even 
managed to win this game. But had White 
first played 15 'H f f4+! Af6, and only then 16 
.&xd5+, Black would have had to resign, 
since on 16...&g7 there follows 17 Ah6 
mate. 

This demonstrates the tragic consequen¬ 
ces that can result from an experiment, if a 
player gives in to the first temptation and 
does not make a thorough appraisal of the 
finest details of the position. 

I should like to describe two further inci¬ 
dents which I consider to be rather out of 
the ordinary. Early in 1969, on the outskirts 
of Moscow in the small town of Dubna, 
which is justifiably called the Physicists’ 
Capital, I was preparing for my match with 
grandmaster Alexander Zaitsev for the title 
of Champion of the Soviet Union. Boris 
Spassky was also there, preparing for his 
match for the World Crown with Tigran 
Petrosian. Since ethics demanded that we 
should remain neutral with regard to each 
other, we decided not to touch on specific 
problems of pre-match preparation, but 
simply to work together on openings that 
interested us both, and which we both 
employed. 

Among the schemes we looked at was the 
following variation of the Tarrasch Defence 
Deferred: 1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 e6 3 4)f3 d5 4 
£k3 c5 5 cxd5 £ixd5 6 e4 £ixc3 7 bxc3 
cxd4 8 cxd4 £b4+ 9 ±d2 £xd2+ 10 
#xd2. 

Theory states that the resulting position is 
level. But we managed to find a very inter¬ 
esting plan, and to reinforce it with specific 
calculations. In doing so, we proceeded on 
the assumption that Black should play logi¬ 
cally, making the most sensible moves. 

And so, 10...0-0 11 £c4 &c6 12 0-0 b6 
13 2adl! Ab7 14 Bfel £la5 (isn’t it true 
that this looks the most natural?) 15 JLd3 
Sc8 16 d5! exdS 17 e5! 
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It was with this unexpected pawn sac¬ 
rifice that we associated the whole of our 
subsequent analysis, which showed that 
White’s position is very strong. We got 
carried away, and advanced further and 
further, analysing the possible continuations 
move by move. Soon our advance was 
halted: the variation concluded, as they say, 
in mate to the black king... 

Of course, Spassky and I agreed that 
either of us had the right to employ this 
analysis at the first convenient opportunity. 

In my match with Zaitsev I did not 
require it. Later in the year, the position 
after White’s 14th move was reached in the 
5th game of the Spassky-Petrosian match. 
The then World Champion, who possessed a 
unique gift for sensing danger from afar, 
played 14...2c8 immediately, instead of the 
suggested 14...£}a5, and thus avoided the 
main threat, although after 15 d5 exd5 16 
Axd5 he was still unable to save the game. 

I was fortunate enough to be able to 
‘publish’ the entire variation six months 
later, in the second round of the 37th USSR 
Championship in Moscow. My opponent 
was ex-World Champion Mikhail Tal. 

It has to be said that I awoke that 
morning with very mixed feelings. A loss to 
Semion Furman at the start had left me 
dispirited, and, what’s more, I myself was 
largely to blame. One shouldn’t in general 


play passively, but this is particularly so 
against Furman with Black. My disap¬ 
pointment was deepened by the fact that tte 
Championship had the status of a Zonal 
Tournament, and that I had never yet 
managed to ‘break through’ to the Inter¬ 
zonal. Surely I wasn’t going to fail a gain 
here? 

It was this second thought that put me in 
the mood for a most uncompromising battle 
with everyone, even with Tal. Therefore, so 
as to ‘erase’ my bitter disappointment, I sat 
down at the board as early as possible that 
morning. What should I play? I remembered 
my analysis with Spassky, which had not 
been fully utilised, and decided to correct 
certain details, and to work over one or two 
small points. 

It was while I was doing this that grand¬ 
master Yefim Geller called in to see me. He 
was surprised to see on my board a position 
from deep into the middlegame. 

‘It will very probably occur in my game 
this evening,’ I said, forestalling his ques¬ 
tion. 

Yefim Petrovich later related how that 
evening, during the round, he saw the posi¬ 
tion which had been reached in my game, 
and tried to remember where he had encoun¬ 
tered it before. On glancing at me, he sud¬ 
denly remembered everything, and couldn’t 
believe his eyes... 

Yes, 25 entire moves, devised and 
‘polished up’ beforehand, occurred in my 
encounter with Tal! The former World 
Champion, who considered that all of 
Petrosian’s troubles in his 5th match game 
with Spassky had stemmed from the fact 
that the white bishop had not been driven 
from c4 in time, played 13...£ia5, and after 
14 jfc.d3 JLb7 15 Sfel calmly played 
15...2c8, thus ending up in the main vari¬ 
ation. 

From the position in the previous dia¬ 
gram, events developed as follows: 
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17...£>c4 (if I7...Sc6, then 18 ^d4, with 
strong pressure) 18 Wf4 £)b2 (attempting to 
exchange off the dangerous bishop; after 
18...h6 19 Wf5 White has a formidable at¬ 
tack) 19 Axh7+! &xh7 20 £>g5+ &g6 



The first impression is that nothing comes 
of White’s attack, but he has at his disposal 
a prepared move of terrible strength. 

21 h4!! 

This is the point of the combination. Of 
course, to find the whole of the subsequent 
lengthy variation was possible only with 
prepared analysis. I think that it was only 
here that Tal realised that he was battling 
under unequal conditions, but there was 
already no way out. Hanging over the black 
king is the threat of 22 h5+! c A > xh5 23 g4+ 
<& g 6 24 ®f5+ <&h6 25 ©h7+ 4>xg5 26 
Wh5+ &f4 27 Wf5 mate. 21...f5 fails to 
save Black, on account of 22 2d4!, with the 
same idea of 23 h5+ or 23 Wg3. Black’s 
reply is therefore forced: 

21...2c4 22 h5+ &h6 23 £*f7+ &h7 24 
Wf5+ &g8 25 e6! 

It was this position that Geller saw in my 
room that morning. And yet 25 moves have 
already been made! 

Now on 25...We7 the piquant 26 h6! is 
decisive. In addition. Black was already on 
the threshold of severe time trouble, whereas 
White had spent literally only a few min¬ 
utes, and most of those on the initial moves. 



25.. .1 r f6 26 Wxf6 gxf6 27 2d2 

The immediate 27 £M6 is more tempting, 
but the move played is perfectly sufficient to 
win. 

27.. .1c6 28 2xb2 2e8 (28...Ac8 was 
slightly the lesser evil) 29 £tfi6+ ^h7 30 
$3f5 Hcxe6 31 Sxe6 Sxe6 32 Sc2 lc6 33 
Se2! Ac8 34 He7+ <&>h8 35 ^h4 f5 36 
<£}g6+ ^8 37 2xa7 Black resigns. 

Another instance occurred in my game 
with Eugenio Torre, Moscow 1981. But it 
was preceded by an interesting story. 

Early in 1977, at the Voronovo holiday 
home on the outskirts of Moscow, I was 
preparing with my trainer, grandmaster 
Vladimir Bagirov (then an international 
master) for my Candidates Match with 
Henrique Mecking. 

During my opening preparations I ran up 
against a serious problem: what to do as 
White against the Meran Defence? The Bra¬ 
zilian grandmaster had frequently and suc¬ 
cessfully employed the Meran, and all my 
attempts to ‘breach’ this reliable defence for 
Black were ineffective, even though I was 
familiar with ail the subtleties of this vari¬ 
ation. In addition, Bagirov was considered 
one of the leading experts on it in the world. 

But what if White doesn’t go into the 
Meran Variation? Then there is nothing else 
for him, other than to switch to the very 
sharp Botvinnik Variation. It was here that 
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the idea occurred to me: why not avoid the 
familiar paths and change course, by 
choosing this mind-boggling variation, 
which earlier had never occuned in my 
games; in other words, to strike a blow at 
the very ‘heart'. I was very impressed by the 
thought that Mecking would be caught 
unawares. 

Naturally, during our sessions I began a 
detailed investigation of all the lines of the 
Botvinnik Variation. But in the main direc¬ 
tion the work suddenly began to ‘skid’. I 
was unable to break the deadlock in the po¬ 
sition arising after 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 <£if3 
4 £c3 c6 5 Jig5 dxc4 6 e4 b5 7 e5 h6 
8 ±h4 g5 9 £*g5 hxg5 10 AxgS £>bd7 11 
exf6 Abl 12 g3 c5 13 d5 <£b6 



This position had become the object of 
sharp debate among chess theorists. I stub¬ 
bornly sought a refutation for White, since I 
considered Black’s actions to be clearly 
dubious. Bagirov, however, was of a differ¬ 
ent opinion; he had already reached this 
position in a tournament, and it had brought 
him success as Black. 

The days passed, but there was no pro¬ 
gress in the analysis: Black’s fortress 
seemed impregnable. On the tenth day 
Bagirov was unable to restrain himself any 
longer: ‘Enough, isn't it time to call a halt, 
we are just wasting time!’ At heart I realised 
that he was right, but my mind protested. 


‘AH right, Volodya,’ I agreed, ‘be patient a 
little longer; if on the fifteenth day I don’t 
find a solution, I swear that I won’t look at 
this position again!' 

In the next few days we studied some 
other openings, and I continued analysing 
the Botvinnik Variation on my own and only 
during the night. Every morning Volodya 
would look inquiringly at me: ‘Well?’ It was 
then that I decided to resort to a well-tried 
procedure: for a certain time to completely 
switch off from the task and create a kind of 
‘hunger’ before the decisive night. In the 
next few hours, gritting my teeth, I tried 
from all sides to ‘twist’ the utterly ex¬ 
hausted position, and all sorts of ridiculous 
moves began suggesting themselves. 
Suddenly a ‘mad’ idea struck me: why not 
sacrifice a whole rook, in the end there is 
nothing to lose! Instantly there flashed 
through my mind a serious of moves, 
developing this idea, and I delved deeper 
and deeper into the unknown... Some time 
after three o’clock in the morning, totally 
exhausted, I leant back in my chair, 
completely staggered by the realisation that 
a miracle had occurred: the mystery, that for 
so long had escaped me, had been solved! 
Finally logic and reason had triumphed. 

Coming to, I hurried off to the sleeping 
Bagirov. Waking him up, I quietly stated: 
‘That’s it, the variation has been buried...’ 
‘How? It can’t have!’ thundered my trainer 
who, despite being only half awake, already 
realised what I was talking about. 

We returned to my room, where the 
familiar position was already set up on the 
board. The following obvious moves were 
quickly made: 14 dxe6 Wxdl+ 15 Hxdl 
JLxhl 16 e7 a6 

(see diagram next page ) 

And here, after pausing for an instant, I 
triumphantly pushed forward my h-pawn: 
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17 h4H Bagirov froze in complete per¬ 
plexity, staggered by what had happened. 
His game with Belyavsky in the Four Teams 
Championship, Moscow 1981, had gone 17 
exf8=W+ £>xf8 18 2d6 2b8 19 Ae3 Bh5 
with chances for both sides. 

We began a careful examination of the 
possibilities, which in certain instances ex¬ 
tended nearly as far as move 40. When our 
analysis was complete, my colleague sadly 
remarked: ‘You have done a terrible thing, 
you have put an end to my variation. What 
will I do now?’ With difficulty I reassured 
him: ‘Don’t worry, possibly no one will ever 
know.’ 

In the very first game of the match with 
Mecking I went in for 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 
&f6 4 4)c3 e6 5 Xg5. My opponent 
sank into serious thought, intuitively sensing 
the danger, and instead of the critical 

5...dxc4 played 5...h6. Without a doubt, this 
was something of an opening success, 
especially since in the match Mecking no 
longer ventured to play l...d5, and was thus 
deprived of one of his favourite openings. 
But a bitter taste remained with me, since 
the enormous explosive power of the 
innovation had failed to operate... 

Had it been wasted? The notebook with 
its secret jottings awaited its hour. And it 
came - four years later! At the International 
Tournament in Moscow, 1981, in my game 


with Eugenio Torre the long-awaited 
position in the last diagram was reached. 
Now came the planned: 

17 h4!! £h6 18 f4!! 



Another unpleasant surprise for Black. 
Having given up a rook. White has no inten¬ 
tion of regaining the lost material, but con¬ 
tents himself with the fact that the rook at 
h8 is not destined to come into play for 
some time. 

18.. .b419 2d6! 

This too is the result of that same home 
preparation (jumping ahead, I have to admit 
that the position was analysed as far as 
move 30 of the present game). Had White 
retreated with 19 £lbl, Black would have 
been alright, whereas now the knight has 
available the dl square, from where it can 
immediately aim for the centre. 

19.. .2b8 

After 19...bxc3 20 Sxb6 cxb2 (if 20...c2 
21 < «&d2 ©d7 22 jLxc4 ^.e4, White wins by 
the seemingly paradoxical 23 2xa6!) 21 
ilxc4 followed by 2xb2 Black loses due to 
the weakness of f7 and the amazing help¬ 
lessness of his rooks. Moreover, after plac¬ 
ing his rook on the d-file, White can even 
exchange bishops and play a unique ‘three- 
rook’ ending! 

After lengthy thought the Philippine 
grandmaster found the best chance. 

20 &dl iLxg5 21 fxg5 £id5 
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Preventing £ie3, and simultaneously pre¬ 
paring to give up the knight for the e- and 
f-pawns. 

22 Axc4 &xe7 23 fxe7 &xe7 24 2f6! 

It is much more important to prevent the 
rook at h8 from coming into play, than to go 
after the a-pawn. 

24.. .2hf8 25 £e3 

25 £rf2 followed by ^d3 is also quite 
good, but I did not like the fact that, after 
the capture on c5, the white pieces do not 
defend one another, and in certain cases can 
be left ‘hanging’. Therefore, instead of the 
c5 pawn. White attacks the important d5 
and f5 squares. 

25.. .Ae4 26 2xa6 

Now, with the e-file securely blocked and 
the black rook unable to come into play 
from e8, White reestablishes material equal¬ 
ity, maintaining a highly significant 
positional advantage and excellent winning 
chances. 

26.. .2bd8 27 Sf6 

27 h5 suggests itself, but at the board I 
refrained from making this committing ad¬ 
vance, due to the possibility after 27...2g8 
28 g6 of Black giving up the exchange by 

28...fxg6 29 Axg8 2xg8, when, although 
White is a pawn up, it may prove no easy 
matter to realise it. 

Therefore the game continues in pos¬ 
itional vein. 

27.. .2d6 28 2f4 2d4 29 h5 

Now 28...2g8 is no longer possible, and 
Black tries to disentangle himself. 

29.. .£d3 30 £*15+ &d6 31 2xd4 cxd4 
32 £b3 £c2 33 £xc2 &xd5 34 £b3+? 

A mistake, which could have cancelled 
out all White’s achievements. He could have 
won with the simple 34 h6 followed by 35 
h7 and the advance of the king into the 
centre. In addition, Black would be unable 
to keep his king at d5, since he would be 
threatened with 36 g6, and if 36...fxg6 37 
Ab3+ and 38 JLg8. 



34.. .6e5 35 g4 &f4? 

In time trouble Black fails to take the ex¬ 
cellent chance granted him by White - 

35.. .d3!! (with the bishop at c2 this move 
would not have been possible). Now on 36 
g6 fxg6 37 hxg6 he retreats his king to f6, 
while after 36 &d2 &d4! 37 g6 fxg6 38 
hxg6 2f2+ (or 36 h6 *f4 37 Axf7 <&>e3!) 
he has powerful counterplay, and it is White 
who has to think in terms of saving the 
game. 

36 g6 &e3 

On 36...d3 White has 37 &d2, while after 

36.. .fxg6 37 hxg6 the pawn reaches the 
queening square. But in the game too. Black 
is not able to create a counterattack using 
mating threats. 

37 g7 2c8 38 &fl 

38 h6 is also good enough. 

38.. .d3 39&g2&f4 40 h6 

In this hopeless position Black lost on 
time. 

At the risk of seeming immodest, I would 
venture to suggest that this prepared vari¬ 
ation has no precedent in the history of 
chess. 

It goes without saying that an innovation 
lasting 25 moves or more is a rarity, but it 
once again emphasises what a great return - 
both competitive and creative - a player can 
expect from searching, and from experi¬ 
menting. It hardly has to be said that, in 
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itself, such a success far exceeds the disap¬ 
pointment from other, less successful at¬ 
tempts, and that it is quite capable of in¬ 
spiring a player, as, for example, the game 
with Tal inspired me in that USSR 


Championship. 

Finally, it does much to explain why I 
devoted so many years and so much effort 
to the opening variation that will be the 
subject of the following chapter. 



2. The Birth of a Variation 


THE FIRST TIME that the ‘Polugayevsky 
Variation’ occurred in my official tourna¬ 
ment practice was early in 1959, in a game 
with Alexander Nikitin from the 26th USSR 
Championship. In April of that year the 
variation was then employed against the 
Czech master J. Fabian in the International 
Tournament at Marianske-Lazne, and in the 
summer - in a training game during prepa¬ 
rations by the Russian Republic team for 
the USSR Spartakiad. Then, the number of 
games in which the variation was adopted 
began to grow in a geometric progression. 
But its real birth occurred much earlier, 
roughly at the time when, on hearing about 
the move 7...b5, I began working on it, if I 
remember correctly, under the following 
circumstances. 

In the 1950s the chess-playing Ivashin 
family was widely known in Kuybishev. Its 
leader was Aleksey Ivashin, a strong and 
experienced candidate master, who partici¬ 
pated in numerous events in the Russian 
Republic and the USSR. His sister Natalia 
was Lady Champion of the town and of the 
region on several occasions, and played in 
Championships of the Russian Republic. 
Their mother and father were also fasci¬ 
nated by chess, and when a tournament of 
chess-playing families was once held in our 
country, the Ivashins performed very suc¬ 
cessfully in it. 

For many years the Ivashins’ home was 
open to Kuybishev chess players. We gath¬ 
ered there practically every day, played a 
great deal, analysed, generously exchanged 
ideas, and equally generously demolished 
any proposed innovations. One of the most 
authoritative analysts amongst us was con¬ 
sidered to be the owner of the flat, Aleksey 


Ivashin, in effect my first trainer, to whom I 
am greatly indebted. 

At that time (approximately 1956-7) a 
well-known master, Yuri Shaposhnikov, 
moved to Kuybishev. I don’t recall exactly 
how it happened, but during one of our 
analysis sessions in the Ivashins’ flat, 
Shaposhnikov and I began talking about the 
move 7...b5 (after 1 e4 c5 2 £}f3 d6 3 d4 
cxd4 4 4ixd4 £rf6 5 £k:3 a6 6 iLg5 e6 7 
f4). This had been played at the Inter¬ 
national Tournament in Ploesti in 1957 by 
Nikolai Krogius against the Rumanian 
master Reicher. It is curious that the first 
time this move had been employed was by 
Rumanian players in events in their own 
country. But both they and Krogius made 
this typical Sicilian move on general 
grounds, and did not associate it with an 
entire plan or system. 

After our joint analysis, Shaposhnikov 
employed the move 7...b5 in what was to 
become a famous game with Yuri Kotkov in 
the 1958 RSFSR Championship. In it a sec¬ 
ondary variation occurred which, although 
interesting, did not, unfortunately, answer 
the main question: did the system have the 
right to exist? 

However, at the time it was clear to me 
that one game alone would be unable to give 
a categorical reply, and that the most deep 
and thorough analysis was required. And I 
began examining the dozens of branches of 
the main continuation, preparing to adopt 
the 7...b5 variation seriously, and for a long 
time. 

And the more I analysed, the greater the 
scope for reflection which opened before 
me. New possibilities were discovered for 
White, but I never failed to be astonished by 
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Black’s defensive and counter-attacking 
resources. Month followed month, the indi¬ 
vidual replies and tactical blows united into 
a system of various plans, and the com¬ 
monly-occurring manoeuvres and strategy 
for Black in this variation became apparent. 
And when its original name of the 
‘Kuybishev Variation’ gradually changed in 
chess literature to the ‘Polugayevsky 
Variation’, I decided at heart — and I trust I 
will not be considered immodest - that this 
was justified. Because every day for roughly 
six months(!) I spent hours at the board 
studying positions from the variation, and 
even went to sleep and dreamed about it. 
Finally, because the analysis recorded in my 
notebooks was so scrupulous and at the 
same time fantastic, some of it has not in 
fact occurred in practice during the nearly 
four decades of the variation’s existence. To 
put it picturesquely, for a certain time the 
variation became my alter ego. 

Incidentally, later I once thought to my¬ 
self: why was it, after all, that I made a de¬ 
tailed study of this particular opening 
scheme, and not some other? And I realised 
that in my youth I had been attracted by an 
exceptionally tactical struggle, with a swift 
clash of pieces from the very first moves, 
and immediate complications. The 7...b5 
variation fully answered all of this, as well 
as one further demand that was important at 
the time for the author. I was most unhappy, 
and to a certain extent annoyed, that in the 
Ruy Lopez, which was initially my favour¬ 
ite, the opponent could, without thinking, 
make some 17-20 ‘correct’, ‘book’ moves, 
without the risk of making the slightest sig¬ 
nificant mistake. 

In the Sicilian, on the other hand, the 
value of each move was greatly enhanced, 
and in the 7...b5 variation it became 
positively ‘worth its weight in gold’: after 
all, at times a single inaccuracy after the 
seventh(!) move could lead to disaster for 


either side. In the resulting complications, 
both players had to work assiduously at the 
board, and this corresponded in the best way 
possible to the stamp of my character. In 
other words, the ‘virgin soil’ of the 
variation, and the complete novelty of the 
searching, made research work on the 7...b5 
variation highly attractive. 

Such is the pre-history of the variation. 



On setting up this position on the board, 
in the first instance I began, of course, to 
analyse the continuations after 8 e5; my 
‘Sicilian’ experience told me that, if a refu¬ 
tation of Black’s 7th move existed, it would 
be found in the main line of the system. It 
was only after ‘polishing up’ this main con¬ 
tinuation that I turned to an analysis of 
those positions where White declines his 
opponent’s challenge, and continues with 
normal moves. And I satisfied myself that in 
each such instance Black’s early ...b7-b5 is 
fully justified. Black succeeds in developing 
his queenside, and is the first to begin active 
play against White’s queenside, which is 
where the opposing king normally takes 
shelter. 

From the diagram position, the moves 
(apart from 8 e5) that have occurred in 
practice are 8 Wf3, 8 a3, 8 iLd3 and 8 JLt 2. 
It is in this order that we will consider them. 
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AN OPTIMISTIC BEGINNING 
8Wf3 



This is what my opponents played in the 
first games in which the ‘Polugayevsky 
Variation’ occurred. This ‘normal’ move 
does not set Black any particular problems. 

The game Nikitin-Polugayevsky (26th 
USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1959) contin¬ 
ued as follows: 

8...Ab7 9 a3 

If White plans to follow the familiar path 
0&d3, 0-0-0 etc.), he cannot manage with¬ 
out this move, since Black’s plan includes 
increasing the pressure on e4. It should in 
general be pointed out that, in comparison 
with the usual position of the Rauzer 
Attack, Black has made a significant gain: 
he has not wasted time on ...Wc7, and can, 
in reply to 9 0-0-0 for instance, for the mo¬ 
ment play 9...£)bd7 (the immediate 9...b4 is 
dubious in view of the conventional 10 
£id5! exd5 11 e5 h6 12 ^.xf6 gxf6 13 e6 
fxe6 14 £lxe6 Wb6 15 ik.d3, and White’s 
attack develops unchecked, Rogalevich- 
Kaleta, corr. 1975), threatening 10...b4, 
while on 10 a3 there follows 10...2c8, with 
the unequivocal desire, under suitable con¬ 
ditions, of sacrificing the exchange on c3, or 
of exploiting the weakening of White’s 
queenside in some other way. The black 
queen, meanwhile, can take up position at 


a5 or b6, according to choice. This, inciden¬ 
tally, is roughly the course taken by a game 
of mine against Spassky, which will be de¬ 
scribed later. 

If after 9 0-0-0 £ibd7 White chooses 10 
Ad3 (hoping after 10...b4 to again sacrifice 
his knight with 11 £kl5), then Black, by 
continuing 10...±e7 11 Ehel #b6 12 We3 
h6 13 Ah4 g 5! 14 fxg5 &g4 15 Wf4 &ge5 
acquires a splendid outpost in the centre and 
gains excellent counterplay. 

9.. .£)bd7 10 f5 

In practice White proves unable to exploit 
the weakening of the d5 square, and there¬ 
fore he should nevertheless have continued 
10 0 - 0 - 0 . 

10.. .e5 11 £ib3 Ae7 12 0-0-0 2c8! 

A move which in this set-up is absolutely 
essential. Black utilises the fact that his 
queen (which normally stands at c7) does 
not prevent his rook from taking an active 
part in the battle for the centre, for the 
square e4; the sacrifice on c3 is threatened! 

13 Ad3 0-0 

Already Black could have carried out the 
intended counter-blow: 13...2xc3 14 bxc3 
d5, with perfectly adequate compensation 
for the exchange, but he decided to delay it 
for one move, continuing to build up threats 
by bringing his king’s rook into action. 
14i.xf6£M615 todS 

White clarifies the situation, at the same 
time disclosing his plan: after the exchange 
on d5 he intends to seize the e4 square, and 
after taking control of it to mount a kingside 
pawn storm. But Black’s counterplay 
against White’s queenside, which has been 
weakened by the advance a2-a3, is so real 
that White never gets his hands on the e4 
square... 

15.. JLxd5! 16 exd5 Vtc7! 

Combining threats against the pawn at d5 

(after the possible 17 £M2 ®b7), and, indi¬ 
rectly, the e4 square, since the c2 pawn is 
put under fire. Black’s plans also include 
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the positional pawn sacrifice 17...e4, with 
the follow-up 18 Jk,xe4 £sxe4 19 ®xe4 
2fe8, when both threats, ...Af6, and 
.. JLg5+ followed by ...2e3, are highly un¬ 
pleasant. The attempt to blockade the 
e-pawn by 17 ik.e4 allows Black to seize the 
initiative completely by 17...a5. One is 
forced to the conclusion that already Black’s 
position is the more promising. 

17 &bl 

In my opinion. White should nevertheless 
have stuck to his guns, and played 17 £ki2, 
with the probable follow-up 17...e4 18 
£ixe4 4^xe4 19 JLxe4 jkf6. White’s extra 
pawn is of no significance, the black bishop 
is much more active than its white opponent, 
and the opening of further lines on the 
queenside is threatened, but at the same time 
White’s position is by no means lacking in 
counter-chances, associated in particular 
with play against the black king: g2-g4, 
h2-h4, 2hgl etc. 

After the move in the game, which is 
something of a waste of time, the initiative 
passes completely to Black. 

17...2fe8! 

An important link in the implementation 
of the above-mentioned plan. 

18 £k!2 'S r b7 



Once again Black could have made the 
break ...e4, but the move played is also 
good. On the one hand it threatens the pawn 


at d5, and at the same time it exploits the 
departure of the white knight from the 
queenside, allowing the advance of the black 
pawns. 

19 £e4 b4 

Not, of course, 19... < £\xd5 20 f61, when 
the roles are reversed: now it is White who 
has a deadly attack. Incidentally, in reply to 
19 Ae4 Black would again have played 

19.. .b4, with the possible continuation 20 a4 
Wd7. If now 21 g4, then 21...Wxa4 22 b3 
Wa3, and on 23 &c4 - 23...2xc4 24 bxc4 
£>xe4 25 W\t4 b3, with a decisive attack on 
the king, while 21 b3 is highly unpleasantly 
met by 21...2c3 22 Wc2 2ec8 23 2c 1 0a7, 
and if 24 2hel, either 24..Md4, or even 

24.. .£ki7 25 4if3 (otherwise ...Ag5) 25... 
£ic5. Even so, it was this continuation that 
White should have chosen, since as the 
game went he was unable to organise a 
defence. 

20 a4 

After 20 axb4 #xb4 the lone white king 
is beyond saving. 

20.. .b3 21 c3 'S?d7 

Black has achieved his aim. His threats 
are much more concrete than White’s purely 
nominal possession of his e4 square, which 
is dangerous only in combination with a 
kingside pawn storm. 

22 £)xf6+ £xf6 23 #e4 

White openly goes onto the defensive, but 
his position on the queenside is too badly 
compromised. 

23.. .2c5 

The direct threat of ...2a5 is extremely 
unpleasant, and on 24 Axa6 White gets 
mated: 24...2a8 25 Jkb5 2xb5 26 axb5 
2a 1+ 27 &xal W&7+ 28 &bl £g5 and 
...Wa2 mate. 

24 Wb4 Wa7! 

The exclamation mark is deserved not so 
much by the move, as by the black queen 
itself, which in this game displays amazing 
mobility. Now 25...2b8 is threatened, and if 
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26 #64 - once again 26...#d7, renewing 
the attack on the pawn at a4. White cannot 
capture the ‘thorn in his flesh’ - the pawn at 
b3: 25 #xb3 Eb8 26 #a3 e4, followed by 
the capture on c3. 

25#e4Ea5 26#b4#c7 

The ‘dance of the queens’ has clearly 
been won by Black, and White gives in. 
However, in view of the threat of 27...Eb8, 
he has nothing better. 

27 #xb3 2b8 28 #c4 

On 28 #c2 Black would have carried out 
the thematic 28...e4, including his bishop in 
the attack. He now rejects 28...Sc5 followed 
by capturing on c3, in favour of something 
simpler. 

28.. .#b7 29 #b4 

On 29 b4, 29...e4 again decides, since the 
key c3 point falls. After the move in the 
game Black does not avoid the exchange of 
queens, since his rooks continue the attack. 

29.. .#xb4 30 cxb4 2xb4 31 $Lc2 e4 32 
&cl 2c5, and under the threat of great loss 
of material. White resigned. 

The course of this game convinced me of 
the promising nature of Black’s position af¬ 
ter 8 #f3, and when two months later, in a 
tournament at Marianske-Lazne, the Czech 
master J. Fabian employed it against me, I 
was secretly delighted. 

The divergence from the previous game 
began in the following position. 



Here, instead of 10 f5, White played 

10 0-0-0 2c8 11 f5 e5 12 £>de2 
thus neutralising the possible sacrifice on 
c3. But, in my opinion. Black’s very next 
move refutes White’s plan. 

12.. .#c7! 

The threat of capturing on e4 forces 
White to make an awkward defence of his 
c2 square. 

13 2d2 A*7 

Renewing the attack on e4. White plays 
an extravagant move, but even after the 
more natural 14 ±xf6 his prospects would 
have been poor. 

14h4#a5! 15^g3 

Here there were two paths leading to a 
great advantage for Black: either 15...b4 16 
axb4 #xb4, when the threat of ...2b8 and 
...£lc5 renders White’s position extremely 
difficult, or else the simple 15...h6, when 
White is faced with the dilemma of captur¬ 
ing on f6 or retreating with 16 Ae3, when 
both 16...d5 and 16...Exc3 are good. 

But for some reason Black chose a third 
path... 

15.. .0-0 

An unnecessary delay. Even without this 
Black was mobilised well enough to begin 
active play. 

16 ^d5 £ixd5? 

A mistake, which is even more surprising, 
in that I had by no means forgotten the 
above game against Nikitin. In this type of 
structure, where White is unable to exploit 
the weakness of the c6 square, it is essential 
to capture on d5 with the bishop, since the 
knight at f6 is needed by Black to control 
the centre. I am unable to give any sort of 
convincing explanation for such a strange 
decision - clearly it is a matter for chess 
psychologists. What is clear is that my de¬ 
feat in this game did not blemish in any way 
the reputation of the opening set-up: after 

16..Jbtd5 17 exd5 b4 Black would have 
retained the initiative. 
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17 exd5 f618 Ae3 b4 19 Af2 

Perhaps it was this move that Black 
overlooked in his preliminary calculations. 
The pawn at a3 is now covered by the white 
queen, and his knight is defended. Never¬ 
theless, for the moment Black has nothing to 
fear... 

19.. .6C5 20 Axc5 2xc5 21 £ie4 

Frequently a mistake is not ruinous in it¬ 
self, but due to the fact that a second fol¬ 
lows in its path. 

Here Black should have continued 21... 
Sfc8 22 £>xc5 2xc5, when he has some 
compensation for the exchange. After ...4?f8 
the pawn at d5 will be weak, but a concrete 
appraisal of the position depends on the 
continuation 23 Wb3 bxa3 24 Wxa3 Wb6, 
with the threat of 25...2a5. 

If Black does not wish to sacrifice the ex¬ 
change, he should simply retreat with 21... 
2c7, preparing ...2b8. The move played is 
undoubtedly a mistake, since Black removes 
the tension on the crucial section of the 
board, and goes into an ending which is 
fairly unpleasant for him. 

21.. .bxa3? 22 Wxa3 Wxa3 23 bxa3 2a5 
24 &b2 fib8 25 <ia2 £c8? 

Yet another mistake. Correct was the 
immediate undermining of the white centre 
by 25...g6, and if 26 g4 h5! (26...gxf5 27 
gxf5 Ac8 is weaker in view of 28 2f2 2b4 
29 c4), with complications of the type 27 
2gl hxg4 28 2xg4, when the quiet move 

28...jtc8! gives Black fair counterplay: 29 
2xg6+ &f7, and if 30 JLh3, then the 
preparatory 30...2b4 is possible. 

After failing to utilise this opportunity, 
Black ends up in what is evidently a lost 
position. The difference between the knight 
at e4 and the bishop at e7 is just too great! 
26 2f2 Ad8 27 2h3 Ac7 

If Black plays 27.. JLb6, 28 2b3 is very 
unpleasant. 

28 c4! 



White is not now distracted by the pos¬ 
sibility of 28 2b3, and instead shuts the 
black rook at a5 out of the game. 

28.. .Ad7 29 g4 

White’s plan takes shape: utilising his ad¬ 
vantage in force on the kingside, he begins a 
pawn storm there. 

29.. .£a4 

With the hope of somehow bringing this 
bishop into play via dl. In reply White sen¬ 
sibly exchanges off Black’s only 
reasonably-placed piece. 

30 2b2 2xb2+ 31 &xb2 &f8 32 g5 Ad7 
33 2f3 &e7 34 gxf6+ gxf6 35 Ah3 

The remainder is obvious: White is prac¬ 
tically playing with an extra rook. 

There followed 35...2a4 36 *4b3 2a5 37 
h5 Aa4+ 38 &b2, and Black soon admitted 
defeat, having once again trusted in the vi¬ 
ability of the ‘Polugayevsky Variation’. 

Incidentally, from now on, for the sake of 
brevity, I shall take the liberty of calling it 
simply The Variation, using capital letters 
to distinguish the 7...b5 system from the 
countless number of chess variations. 

ALMOST AT A RUN 

8a3 

On a number of counts this cannot pre¬ 
tend to be a refutation of The Variation. 
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Firstly, to the active ‘Sicilian’ move 
...b7-b5. White replies with a passive move. 
Secondly, it becomes dangerous for White 
to castle on the queenside, since then the 
planned advance ...b5-b4 gains in strength. 
Thirdly, if he is so inclined. Black can 
transpose into the normal variation with 
...Wc7, where the inclusion of the moves 
...b7-b5 and a2-a3 is not in White’s favour. 
Incidentally, Black is by no means obliged 
to develop his queen at cl, but can post it 
more actively at b6. 

The several games played on this theme 
would merely appear to confirm this ab¬ 
stract assessment of the move 8 a3. In the 
game Lehmann-Tatai (Las Palmas 1972; it 
is amazing that even ten years later the 
move 8 a3 still had its adherents!). Black 
played very exactly, in the first instance 
preventing the e4-e5 advance: 8...£ibd7 9 
Wf3 ±bl 10 iLd3 Wb6! 11 £kle2 2c8, and 
on the opening stage we can already ring 
down the curtain. It is White, rather than 
Black as is usual, who has problems over 
finding a safe spot for his king: in order to 
provide a shelter for it on the kingside, he 
had to go in for the unwieldy manoeuvre 12 
.&h4 iLe7 13 .&f2 'Mel, when Black had the 
more promising game. 

The play is sharper if Black ignores the 
threat of e4-e5, and plays 8...Ab7 immedi¬ 
ately. In a game against me in 1959, Levin 


embarked on an impulsive attack: 9 e5 dxe5 
10 fxe5 Wc7 11 exf6 We5+ 12 We2 Wxg5. 

Tempted by the fact that Black’s bishop 
had been diverted from the defence of e6. 
White now sacrificed a piece: 13 £ixe6 fxe6 
14 Wxe6+ &d8 15 Sdl+ <&c7 16 £xb5 
Wxf6 (it was probably feasible to ‘take 
what was being offered’ - 16...axb5, when 
to continue his attack. White has to go in for 
further sacrifices such as 17 Hd5 Axd5 18 
£>xd5+ ^8, and the maximum he can hope 
for is perpetual check) 17 Wc4+ &b6 18 
Wb3 axb5 19 Wxb5+ &al 20 Wa5+ £ia6 
21 £ib5+ &b8 22 2d8+ £c8 23 £>d6 &a7, 
and after wandering through the checks the 
black king feels quite safe, since on 24 
4^xc8+ 2xc8 25 2xc8 there foOows 
25...We6+, and meanwhile White has sim¬ 
ply no way of strengthening his attack. 

If White keeps the e4-e5 break in reserve, 
and attempts, as Spassky did against 
Tatarintsev (Kislovodsk 1960) to increase 
the pressure by 9 We2, here too after 9... 
Ae7 10 0-0-0 3)bd7 11 g4 2c8 12 £xf6 
gxf6 13 Wei Wb6 (13...^c5 looks even 
better, reserving the possibility of this queen 
manoeuvre) 14 h4 4k;5 Black has counter- 
play. 

ONE AND A HALF POINTS OUT OF 
TWO 

8£d3 
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A more solid continuation. I would not 
venture to state categorically who first ad¬ 
opted it, but it was with the game Spassky- 
Polugayevsky, played in the very first 
round of the 27th USSR Championship, 
Leningrad 1960, that the active life of this 
entire system for White first began. 

Spassky made this move after some de¬ 
liberation, and to this day I do not know 
whether he had planned this beforehand, and 
was merely accustoming himself during this 
time to the nature of the coming battle, or 
whether he decided on this piece set-up there 
and then at the board. 

There was no doubt that I, on the other 
hand, was playing at sight, so to speak. My 
analysis of the main continuation 8 e5 had 
taken too much time and effort, and having 
decided that The Variation would not be 
refuted by other moves, I studied them only 
when life required this. 

The first thought flashed instantly 
through my mind: White can hardly castle 
short on account of the undefended state of 
his knight at d4. He was evidently planning 
to castle long, but did not wish to block in 
his bishop at fl, by immediately placing his 
queen at e2 and making ready for the break 
with e4-e5. If this was the case, I had to 
delay .. JLb7, and in the first instance pre¬ 
pare for this possible blow in the centre. 
Besides, White’s e4 was already securely 
defended... 

And I replied 8...£>bd7. 

There followed the immediate - and for 
me unexpected - 9 f5. Normally this attempt 
to seize control of d5 does not bring White 
any benefit, and the absence of the white 
bishop from the a2-g8 diagonal does nothing 
to strengthen the pressure of the white 
pieces on this key square. But even so, 
Spassky’s attempt deserves respect, if only 
for the reason that he instantly found a way 
of exploiting a completely concrete feature 
of the position for an original manoeuvre. 


After 9...e5 he made the original advance 10 
so as to attempt to gain a firm hold on 
d5, via b4. It has to be said that neither 
before this game, nor since it, have I 
encountered a similar manoeuvre by White 
in the Sicilian Defence. 

Nevertheless, White wastes a consider¬ 
able amount of time, and gives the opponent 
counterplay! 

10...® b6 11 &b4 £b7 
Suddenly a slight, and again perfectly 
specific defect of the bishop’s position at d3 
is revealed. If in this position it were at e2, 
the occupation of d5 (after the preliminary 
jbcf6) would assure White of a slight but 
fairly persistent positional advantage. But 
here he chooses the plan with queenside 
castling. Play on opposite flanks begins, and 
everything depends upon who is the quicker. 
12 ®e2 £e7 13 0-0-0 
All is ready for the standard advance of 
the g-pawn, and if Black should give in to 
the natural desire to take his king into safety 
as quickly as possible by 13...0-0, he im¬ 
mediately loses first the battle for the d5 
square (14 g4!, followed by JLxf6, g4-g5 
and 4M5), and then also the game. 

I should like to mention here that, in po¬ 
sitions from the Sicilian Defence, move or¬ 
der is normally of decisive importance. In 
the Ruy Lopez, for instance, you can some¬ 
times permit yourself to transpose, to 
‘confuse’ one move with another in the exe¬ 
cution of an intended plan, or even reject 
one plan in favour of another. Sicilian play¬ 
ers, in contrast, are forced to judge the value 
of a move literally on its weight in gold - or 
the weight of a point in the tournament ta¬ 
ble?! - since in this opening, mote than 
anywhere else, a transposition can radically 
alter the assessment of a position and the 
character of the struggle. 

And so here, being governed not so much 
by a genera] assessment, as by specific 
calculation, Black replied 13...fic8! 
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Although in general this is a standard 
Sicilian move, it deserves an exclamation 
mark, for the reason that Black had another 
perfectly playable continuation - 13...a5. 
White must reply 14 jLe3, when Black can 
choose between the less active 14... 1 Sfd8 15 
£)bd5 ^.xd5 16 £>xd5 £>xd5 17 exd5 b4, 
and the sharp, but very promising sacrifice 
of his queen for only two minor pieces: 

14...axb4 15 Axb6 bxc3 16 ^.xb5 Sxa2 17 
bxc3 0-0. 



I saw this sacrifice, and if there had not 
been anything better, I would have gone in 
for it. But in the first place, the move 

13...2c8 was nevertheless more soundly 
based, and secondly - and I hope I will be 
understood correctly - I did not wish to be¬ 
gin an event which was so important for me, 
then still a master striving for the grandmas¬ 
ter title, with such sharp and, in many re¬ 
spects, risky play. 

14 JLxf6 £M615 g4 

If Spassky had sensed in time the danger 
threatening White, he would nevertheless 
have played 15 £>bd5, reconciling himself to 
the thought that White has not a trace of an 
opening advantage, since after 15.. JLxd5 16 
3)xd5 ^xd5 17 exd5 h5! the advance of his 
kingside pawns is halted, while Black’s plan 
of ...Af6, ... < &e7, ...Bc5, ...b5-b4, and ...a6- 
a5-a4-a3, gaining the c3 square for his pie¬ 
ces, can be carried out without hindrance. 


Instead, this ‘active’ move in the game 
unexpectedly leads White to the verge of die 
abyss. 

15...Wa5 16 a3 (there is no longer any¬ 
thing else) 16...2xc3 17 bxc3 d5! 

This, rather than the straightforward 
check 17...Wxa3+, which is bad on account 
of 18 &d2 d5 19 Sal, and if 19...dxe4 20 
.&xb5+, winning. Now, on the other hand, 
two more black pieces are included in the 
attack - the two bishops. 

18 exdS 0-0! 



It may sound a rather delicate assertion, 
but up to a certain point Black conducts the 
attack in exemplary fashion, adhering com¬ 
pletely to the principles of The Variation, 
and of the Sicilian Defence in general: be 
prepared to give up material for active play! 
In the resulting position it is very difficult 
for White to find a defence. 

Apart from 19...'l!i r xa3+ followed by 

20...Axb4, Black also threatens 19...£tod5, 
which could follow, for example, on 19 
^>b2. The threat of 20...£}xc3 is then highly 
unpleasant, and White is forced to play for a 
counter-attack: 20 f6! £)xf6 (not 20...jLxf6 

21 ®e4, or 20...&xc3 21 fxe7 &xe2 22 
exf8=W+ <^?xf8 23 4txe2, with a material 
advantage for White) 21 g5 e4 22 gxf6 
.&xf6 23 jLxe4 Jk.xc3+ 24 < £ > a2 Axb4, or 

22 Bhel 2c8! 23 gxf6 Axf6 24 Axe4 (bad 
is 24 ^a2 2xc3 25 &bl 8xa3 26 £.xe4 
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2xa2 27 .&xh7+ &h8!, and the game is 
decided) 24...2xc3 25 £xh7+ <&h8. 

Spassky evidently decides that there is no 
way of defending the white king at b2, and 
chooses a different plan. He brings his 
queen to the defence of his c3 pawn, simul¬ 
taneously attacking the bishop at e7, thereby 
delaying the opponent’s attack. 

19 WxtS Wxa3+ 20 &bl 

The white king cannot go to d2: 20... 
£xb4 21 cxb4 WxM+ 22 c3 Wb2+ 23 ±c2 
2d8, and White has no defence. But here, 
with Black’s attack at its peak, I committed 
an inaccuracy, which allowed White to save 
the game in surprising fashion. 

20...£xb4 

Black could not, of course, act according 
to the principle ‘the threat is stronger than 
its execution’, and play 20...2e8, on ac¬ 
count of 21 d6 j&.f8 22 ®xe8! and 23 d7, 
but he could have set his opponent more 
difficult problems than in the game by 

20.. JLc5! White would have had to parry 
both 21...2e8, and 21...&xg4, as well as to 
take measures against the manoeuvre of the 
knight from f6 to a4 via d7 and b6. 

21 cxb4 £ixd5? 

As often happens, one inaccuracy is fol¬ 
lowed by another. Black could, and should, 
have tried for a win by 21 ... 1 @ r xb4+ 22 ^2 
Wc5. At the board I didn’t like this, on ac¬ 
count of 23 c4 (White has simply no other 
move, since 23...£ixd5 followed by 

24.. .<£ic3+ is threatened), but later it was 
discovered that Black can then play 

23.. .bxc4! 24 Wxb7 ffd6!l, when White has 
to give up his queen, since he loses after 25 
*a2 2b8 26 Wc6 Wb4. But after 25 &xc4 
2b8 26 ®xb8+ Wxb8+ the combination of 
black queen and knight - pieces that com¬ 
plement each other ideally in attack - is 
highly unpleasant for White. Possible, for 
instance, is 27 <&a2 (or 27 &c2) 27...Wb4 
28 Ab3 £>e4, when the white passed pawn 
is securely blockaded, and Black’s opposite 


number will shortly begin to advance. 

But in the game after 22 Wb2 £te3+ 23 
&cl Black forced a draw by 23...<£3a2+ 24 
'ibl £3c3+, since the ending resulting after 
the exchange of queens and the capture of 
the rook at dl is now favourable for White. 

Nevertheless, this game did not deprive 
the move 8 jtd3 of its supporters, although 
on the ninth move no one now played f4-f5. 
Earlier than anyone else, the Kiev master 
Yuri Sakharov made an attempt to vindi¬ 
cate 8 .&d3. Roughly three weeks later, in 
the 15th round of that same USSR 
Championship, after 8 Ad3 £ibd7 he chose 
against me 9 We2. 

Of course, during the tournament there 
was no time for the analysis of secondary 
variations - and that is how I regarded the 
continuation 8 iLd3 - but after a couple of 
minutes’ consideration, I decided that I 
should immediately ‘dislodge’ the now un¬ 
defended knight at d4 from its centralised 
position. Black played 9...Wb6, 

The reply 10 4ixed came so quickly that 
it was obvious that on this occasion I was 
up against a prepared variation, possibly 
even by a whole group of Ukrainian players 
who were participating in the Champion¬ 
ship. My vigilance was trebled, but it did 
not prove so difficult to refute the pre¬ 
paration: after 10...fxe6 11 e5 dxe5 12 fxe5 
I had to find only one move - 12...Wc5! 
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for it to become clear that White’s attack 
did not compensate for the sacrificed knight. 

Sakharov spent a mass of time in thought, 
and it was obvious that his fellow-analysers 
felt highly uncomfortable, since White is 
unable to regain his piece. 

There followed 13 Af4 14 £Bcd5 
(White cannot play either 14 £ie4 £ixf4, or 
14 W\\5+ g6, when the black king safely 
crosses over to the queenside) 14...exd5 15 
0-0-0 (if 15 Wh5+ g6 16 Axg6+, then 
16...hxg6 17 Wxh8 Wb4+! 18 ±d2 We4+, 
and Black dominates the position) 15...Wc6! 
(in this way Black simultaneously achieves 
three aims: he vacates the c5 square for his 
knight, and controls both e6, and, most 
important, g6) 16 Af5 &e7 17 #g4 g6 18 
e6 ^cS, and in desperation White sacrificed 
a second piece, 19 Axg6+ hxg6 20 Wxg6+ 
&d8, but after 21 2hel iLxe6 22 b4 &d7! 
23 bxc5 Sag8 24 Wd3 2xg2 25 VSf3 fig6 
he resigned. 

It is possible that White’s play in this 
game could at some point have been im¬ 
proved, but even so a piece is a piece, and in 
subsequent games supporters of such an 
expensive attack were not to be found. And 
when in a game Tolush-Hottes from the 
USSR-West Germany match (Hamburg 
1960), White attempted to manage without 
the sacrifice, and in reply to 8 Ad3 ^bd7 9 
#e2 #b6 retreated with 10 4tf3, there fol¬ 
lowed 10...ik.b7 11 iLh4 (with the already 
familiar idea of allowing kingside castling 
after Af2) 11...b4 (the quiet ll...jte7 is 
also perfectly possible) 12 £ibl d5 13 e5 
£>e4, and White was forced onto the defen¬ 
sive. The fact that he subsequently won was 
by no means on account of his successful 
handling of the opening. 

A YEAR-LONG DUEL 

In the series of games mentioned above, 
which enabled the truth regarding The 


Variation to be approached, my theoretical 
duel with Alexei Suetin holds a rather spe¬ 
cial position. It began with the move 8 iLe2, 
and caused me many anxious moments, 
before I was able to see my way through the 
resulting problems. 



It has to be said that this move, for all its 
apparent modesty and lack of pretension, is 
full of venom. White intends to transfer his 
bishop to f3, and to make the e4-e5 break 
under the most favourable conditions. Just 
how dangerous a plan this is was first dem¬ 
onstrated in the game Bhend-Walther 
(Zurich 1959), where Black continued 8... 
■&b7 9 JLf3 (9 e5!? is also dangerous; Black 
should play 9...b4, since he loses after 9... 
dxe5 I0fxe5 J&.c5 11 £ib3!) 9...£lbd7 10 e5 
Axf3 11 £lxf3 dxe5 12 fxe5 h6 13 Jte3 (13 
ii.h4 is more accurate, provoking a further 
weakening of Black’s kingside, e.g. 13...g5 
14 &f2 £)g4 15 ±d4 ±gl 16 We2 Wc7 17 
0-0-0 £}gxe5 18 Shel, with a highly 
formidable attacking position) 13...^g4 14 
J.d4 Wc7 15 0-0 £Mxe5 16 £>xe5 £ixe5, 
and instead of the erroneous 17 &hl, after 
17 Sel Ad6 (if 17...±c5, then 18 &hl 2d8 
19 ±xe5) 18 0h5 ±c5 19 Axc5 #xc5+ 20 
sfehl White could have won the e6 pawn. 

However, by the time of the USSR 
Spartakiad that same year, 1959, in Mos¬ 
cow, where Suetin first played the quiet 8 
$Le2 against me, I was not yet acquainted 
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with the above game, and even now I do not 
especially blame myself for this. There was 
less than two months between the finish of 
the Zurich tournament and the start of the 
Spartakiad, we then had no efficient publi¬ 
cation such as 64, and information, espe¬ 
cially from abroad, was received with con¬ 
siderable delay. 

Later it was once again confirmed that 
Black should not develop his bishop at b7 
too early, since this move hinders his best 
piece set-up on the queenside. In the game 
Kalinkin-Gusakov (RSFSR Zonal Cham¬ 
pionship 1960) 8...iLb7 9 itf3 'Bfb6 10 e5 
dxe5 11 fxe5 4tfd7 12 iLxb7 Wxb7 13 %tl 
.&b4 14 0-0-0 itxc3 15 bxc3 0-0 16 Sd3 
«d5 17 £sf5 Wxe5 18 &e7+ *h8 19 Wh5 
4tf6 20 Wh4 &bd7 21 Sfl led to a strong 
attack for White, which ended in complete 
success: 21...h6 22 iLxh6 gxh6 23 #xh6+ 
£ih7 24 Sxd7, and Black could find nothing 
better than to go into an ending, 24...^5+, 
which he was unable to save. 

But this happened later. At that time, in 
the Spartakiad, I avoided the set-up with 
...Ab7 intuitively, rather than as a result of 
specific calculation. I realised that the ex¬ 
change of bishops, inevitable after Af3 and 
e4-e5, was in White’s favour, and that 
Black again had to seek counterplay in 
queenside activity, i.e. in the spirit of the 
main idea of The Variation. 

The correct idea, 8...b4, was thus con¬ 
ceived, but after 9 £2a4 I could find nothing 
better during the game than to try to exploit 
immediately the position of the white knight 
on the edge of the board by 9...Wa5, There 
followed 10 Axf 6 gxf6 11 b3 £d7 12 0-0 
£)c 6 (the more consistent 12...Axa4 13 
bxa4 is interesting, and now not 13... 1 H?xa4 
14 f51, with an attack for White, but that 
which occurred in the game Timofeev- 
Shaposhnikov, Ulyanovsk 1960: 13...Wc5! 
14 $hl JLe7 15 £g4 &c6 16 S)b3 We3 17 
f5 h5! 18 Af3 Sc8 19 fxe6 fxe6 20 iLxh5+ 


, A , d7 21 Ag4 £>e5, which gave Black suffi¬ 
cient compensation for the pawn; however 
White, who has the more promising posi¬ 
tion, is by no means obliged to copy blindly 
and completely this order of moves; for ex¬ 
ample, he could have played 15 f5, main¬ 
taining the pressure) 13 &hl &e7 14 £5! 
0e5 15 fxe6 fxe6 16 £h5+ &d8 17 <S2xc6+ 
Axc6 18 £d>6 Sb8 19 &c4. Here Black, 
despite the fact that he has two bishops, 
stands worse, since his king will remain a 
cause for constant concern, while his pawn 
phalanx in the centre is weak. 

This began to tell very quickly: 19...'tfc5 
20 %4! WgS. 



21 Wfxe 6! 

White embarks on a long and correct 
combination, planning to sacrifice a rook. 
After the exchange of queens, 21 Wxg5 
fxg5 22 Sadi, the drawbacks to Black’s 
position would threaten to become advan¬ 
tages, while the purely concrete threat to the 
d6 pawn could be parried by 22...Ab5. 

21.. .Wxh5 22 Sadi 

White plays very accurately. In the vari¬ 
ation 22 &xd6 £.d7 23 £tf7+ &e8 24 
£k!6+ ^*d8 Black has a draw. 

22.. .1.d7 23 Sxd6 £xd6 24 Wxd6 

After 24 #xf6+ £e7! 25 Wxh8+ &c7 

Black repels the attack while maintaining a 
material advantage, but what is he to play 
now? The rook at b8 is attacked, and 25 
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W\f6+ is also threatened. The natural 24... 
#b5 is met by the unexpected 25 2f5, when 
Black loses by force. He therefore has to 
reconcile himself to a ‘wandering king*. 

24.. .5C8 25 Wxa6+ &c7 26 Wd6+ &c8 
27 2dl 

If White had been tempted to establish 
material equality by 27 £fo6+, Black’s 
pieces would have come to life. The move 
played is much stronger. White now threat¬ 
ens 28 2d5! followed by 29 2c5+. 

27.. .2b7! 

The only move that allows Black to put 
up any resistance. He attempts to somehow 
establish co-ordination between his pieces, 
and to allow his king to move to d8. 

28 Sd5 ®h4 29 h3 

Alas, White’s position is so strong that 
even this enforced loss of time for prophy¬ 
laxis does not ease Black’s lot. 

29„.2g8 30 2c5+ &d8 31 2a5 Vel+ 32 
S$?h2 Sxg2+ 

I could see no other defence, since after 

32...^?e8 33 2a8+ &f7 34 2xg8 &xg8 35 
tfd5+ White regains his sacrificed material 
with considerable interest. 

33 &xg2 We2+ 34 &g3 ^el+ 35 &f3 
©11+ 36 &e3 Wel+ 37 &d3 ®fl+ 38 &d2 
Wf2+ 39 &d3 Wn+ 40 &d2 «T2+ 41 &cl 
Wel+ 42 &b2 Wc3+ 43 4>cl #el+ 44 
Wdl «xdl+ 45 &xdl Axh3 

In the resulting ending White has every 
chance of winning, since, apart from having 
an extra pawn, his rook and knight are ex¬ 
cellently placed. The simplest now was 46 
&e2, but my opponent was tempted by a 
forcing variation, and exchanged his excel¬ 
lent knight for the black bishop. 

46 £>e3? 2e7 47 2a8+ £c8 48 £>d5 
2xe4 49 £>b6 &c7 50 £\xc8 

It was this position that White was aim¬ 
ing for, reckoning that after 50...2d4+ 51 
*e2 <&b7 52 2a7+ &xc8 53 2xh7 he has 
an easily-won rook ending, since the black 
king is cut off from its pawns. But this 


variation is by no means obligatory for 
Black. 



50.. .h5! 

For a short time White remains a piece 
ahead, but it becomes difficult for him to 
realise his material advantage. 

5l£ia7 

51 2a5! was probably stronger, with 
winning chances after 51...&xc8 52 2xh5, 
while if 51...h4, then 52 2c5+l, when White 
retains his material advantage. 

51.. .6.7 52 2h8 &xa7 53 2xh5 2f4! 

Otherwise White on his next move plays 

54 2f5. 

54 a3 bxa3 55 2a5+ &b6 56 2xa3 2£2 
57 2a8f5 58 &cl? 

A serious inaccuracy. 58 2d8 followed 
by 2d2 was preferable. 

58.. .f4 59 2c8 2g2 60 2f8 2f2 61 &b2 

Only here did Black breathe a sigh of re¬ 
lief. Things would have been more difficult 
for him after 61 2f5! 

61.. .*c5 62 215+ &d4 63 2f8 £3 64 
2d8+ &e3 65 *c3 2e2 66 b4 f2 67 2e8+ 

Drawn. 

The impression left by my game with 
Suetin was a highly painful one, especially 
since shortly afterwards, in the 1960 
RSFSR Championship Semi-Final, the then 
young candidate master Kalinkin literally 
crushed Georgy Ilivitsky, a highly experi¬ 
enced master of defence. 
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After 8 iLe2 b4 9 £la4 Wa5 he did not 
exchange on f6, but immediately played 10 
b3, boldly sacrificing his central pawn. 
There followed 10...&xe4 II Af3 d5 12 
&xe4 dxe4 13 We2 £lb7 14 0-0-0 £ld7 15 
f5 exf5 (15...e5 16 Ae6) 16 Shfl g6 17 g4 
fxg4 18 Wxg4 4)e5 19 Wf4 ±gl 20 i.f6 g5 
21 i.xg5 0-0 22 lff5 SaeS 23 Jtf6 ^.xf6 
24 Wxf6 Wd8 25 Wh6 &d3+ 26 Sxd3, and 
Black resigned. 

To be honest, at the time I did not exam¬ 
ine this game too deeply. And therefore it 
came as a complete surprise when I received 
a letter, 19 years later(!), from a quite un¬ 
known player by the name of Buzykayev 
from the Siberian town of Kyzyl, where he 
rightly pointed out that, if instead of 

18.. .41e5 Ilivitsky had played 18...h5!, the 
picture would have changed sharply: 19 
Wh4 Wxg5+! 20 Wxg5 i.h6, or 19 Wxd7+ 
&xd7 20 43c6+ (20 £ie6+ &e8) 20...&xc6 
21 Sf6+ &c7 22 Af4+ &c8 23 4)b6+ 

Wxb6. 

True, changes can also be made in 
White’s play. For example, 15 Wg4 with the 
threat of 16 <2ixe6 comes into consideration, 
and only after 15...jLd5 - 16 f5 with a dan¬ 
gerous initiative. 

However, at that time the one game with 
Suetin was quite sufficient for my far from 
cheerful state. 

All this prompted me to think that an im¬ 
provement for Black had to be sought at a 
very early stage of the game, somewhere 
between moves 8-10, and no later. 

It goes without saying that 8 $*Le2 was 
studied literally under the microscope, but 
for a long time I was unable to find any plan 
that was at all acceptable. 

I first of all noted that if Black doesn’t 
play 8...b4, but contents himself with 

8.. .£*d7, then 9 Af3 £b7 10 e5 will give 
White the initiative: 10...3txf3 11 <£>xf3 (11 
Wxf3 and 12 43c6 is also interesting) 11... 
dxe5 12 fxe5, as occurred (with an un¬ 


important transposition of moves) in the 
Bhend-Walther game given above. Black’s 
misfortune here is not just that he is forced 
to suffer, but that he suffers without any 
particular prospects for the future. 

I attempted to include (after 8 JLe.2) the 
intermediate move 8...h6, and it appeared 
that after 9 iLh4 b4 10 42a4 g5 Black could 
hope to go ‘fishing in troubled waters’: 11 
fxg5 4)xe4. But then I gave up this idea 
once and for all, since the elementary 9 
ji.xf6 Wxf6 10 0-0 affords White such a 
lead in development, that the attempt to 
neutralise it would be merely a pipe-dream. 

Besides, the almost obligatory 10...4Le7 
(so as to somehow at least safeguard the 
king) cuts off the queen from its ‘lawful 
place’ in the region of c7 to b6, and it must 
inevitably come under fire from the attack¬ 
ing white pieces. To clear my conscience, at 
the time I analysed roughly the following 
variation: 11 f5 We5 12 fxe6 i.xe6! 13 
43xe6 fxe6 14 iLh5+ &dl 15 Wg4^ £)c6, 
and now neither 16 43d5, nor 16 Sadi 
Wc5+ 17 <&hl £le5, is particularly terrible 
for Black, but 16 Sf7 looks very dangerous 
for him. Black cannot now play 16...Wc5+ 
17 ^hl 4be5, on account of 18 Sxe7+, but 
I delved further into the maze, 16...Saf8 17 
Sxg7 Sf4 18 Wg3 Ihf8 19 Af3 £>d4 20 
Sfl b4 21 £sdl Sxf3, and Black wins. 

Oh, if only this was obligatory for White! 
Alas, he can strike a blow on a different part 
of the board, weakened by the absence of 
the queen: 11 a4! b4 12 43a2 JLb7 13 f5! e5 
14 53b3 Axe4 15 43xb4, when White’s ad¬ 
vantage is undisputed. The move 8...h6 was 
therefore rejected, and I give it here now, 
merely as an illustration of the work that 
had to be done. 

The attack on the knight with 8...b4 was, 
in the end, judged to be best, and from this 
starting point I began analysing further... I 
succeeded in establishing that after 8 .&e2 
b4 9 43a4 there was no necessity to 
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despatch the queen to a5, which cuts it off 
too early from base. It was better to first 
complete the development of the kingside 
pieces, and in the event of White attacking 
the rook at a8 by -&f3, to move it along the 
route a8-a7-c7. Then Black’s bishop, ex¬ 
ploiting the undefended state of the white 
knight, could occupy d7 with gain of 
tempo... 

The idea was bom. But it only took shape 
almost a year later, in my next game with 
Suetin in the 27th USSR Championship in 
Leningrad. 



As a mSitter of principle, we both chose 
this same variation as in the 1959 
Spartakiad, but I now played ‘in the light of 
the latest achievements of science’: 9...Ae7, 
and on 10 iLf3 - 10...Ba7, 

There is now no threat of e4-e5, and 
White cannot bring the knight at a4 into 
play by 11 c3: Il...Wa5 12cxb4®xb4+ 13 
£lc3 h6!, and if 14 ±h4, then 14...€txe4. 
All that remained for him was to follow the 
course studied by me. 

11 0-0 £d7 12 b3 &xa413 bxa4 0-0 
Black’s development problems are now 
resolved. He plans ..Mb6, ...4&bd7, and the 
queenside pawn weaknesses may become an 
overall weakness for White. 

A ‘friendly’ game Kalinkin-Sorokin 
(Krasnoyarsk 1960) was played ‘on the 
theme’ of 13...^6 (instead of 13...0-0), 


and after a swift and stormy clash it ended 
in a draw: 14 <&hl h6 15 ^J)4 £)xe4 16 
£>xe6 43c3 17 Wei l.xh4 18 &xg7+ 4>f8 
19*xh4*xg7 20*g4+. 

My game with Suetin continued 14 £)b3 
£ibd7 15 We2 Wb6+ 16 £hl Sc7 17 
Sadi, and Black himself made an advance 
in the centre - 17...e5, since White can now 
only dream about occupying d5. 

Now White cannot merely sit and wait as 
the opponent’s initiative on the c-file devel¬ 
ops, and to counter it he himself prepares to 
double rooks on the adjacent file. 

18 a5 Wc6 

Better, of course, is 18...'fifb7, when the 
queen does not hinder Black’s rooks in 
pressing - and breaking through! - on the 
file which is open and already controlled by 
him. 

19 Bd2 Sfc8 20 Bfdl £f8 21 f5 

Otherwise Black himself exchanges on f4, 
and then plays ...£)e5. 

21...1Tb7 

Black has to waste a tempo, since other¬ 
wise he cannot strengthen his position. 

22 Bel Bc4 23 g4 



Here Black should have played the ener¬ 
getic 23...d5! 24 exd5 e4! 25 ±g2 Wc7, and 
if 26 £xf6 £>xf6 27 g5, then 27...e3! 28 
#xe3 ^g4 29 ttg3 Ad6 30 Bde2 Bf8 31 
Wd3 .&xh2, when he has numerous threats. 
White should evidently play 26 4ki4, but 
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even then 26...&xd5 27 #xe4 fe5f6 gives 
Black excellent chances, in view of the 
weakness of virtually all the white pawns. 
For example, 28 Wf3 is unpleasantly met by 

28.. .6.5 29 He2 Se8. 

With his reply in the game, Black misses 
this favourable opportunity. 

23../tfb5 24 Wg2 Wc6 25 Axf6 fexf6 26 
gS £k8 27 &dl (if 27 See2, then 21... feci 
28 g6 fxg6 29 fxg6 £e6 30 Wh3 feg5, with 
an unclear position) 27...g6 (here also 

21.. .feel deserved consideration) 28 Ag4 
flc7 29 f6 2xc2 30 2xc2. 

A mistake. White should have advanced 
his h-pawn, when Black would be forced to 
reckon with the breakthrough 31 h5. But 
now the game transposes by force into an 
ending, where Black has nothing to fear: 

30.. .Wxc2 31 ®xc2 2xc2 32 2cl 2c3 33 
£ e 2 fex.1 34 Ac4 h6 35 2xc3 (35 h4 
deserved consideration, when 35...2h3+ 36 
&gl Sxh4 fails to 37 i.fl, and if 31...fec6 
38 Axa6; after the move played the advan¬ 
tage is with Black) 35...bxc3 36 h4 hxg5 37 
hxgS d5 38 exd5 e4, and with little time left 
on the clocks, a draw was agreed. 

It goes without saying that Black could 
still have played for a win; e.g. 39 &g2 
£d6 (39...c2 40 &f2 £a3 does not work - 
41 $e2! cl=yH 42 £)xcl JLxcl 43 d6, and 
it is now White who wins) 40 £M4 Af4 41 
fesel c2 42 i.b3 i.xg5 43 d6 fec6 (if 

43.. .£ib5, then 44 d7 &xf6 45 .&xc2, and 
the e-pawn falls, after which White merely 
has to exchange the knights) 44 d7 ^.xf6 45 
jLxc2 fec5 46 fegi £)xd7 47 &xe4 Xtl\ 
48 !.d3 &b8, and White still has a lot to do 
to gain a draw. However, it probably can be 
attained by the manoeuvre 49 fec3 f5 50 
fed5 i.d6 51 a3! &xa3 52 feci, and if 

52.. ..6.4 53 £\xa6 fex&6 54 jLxa6&xa5, 
since with opposite-colour bishops, f- and 
g-pawns do not win... 

As a result of this opening ‘slanging 
match’ with Suetin, the truth about the 


move 8 &e2 was more or less established. 

As for myself, after moving yet again from 
a feeling of doubt to one of satisfaction, I 
got down to analysing the main continuation 
of The Variation. 

It is true that there is another move, 
which is not of independent significance, 
and which has hardly been tested in practice 
- 8 ®e2, suggested by Iakov Murey. I did 
not analyse it seriously, since it can trans¬ 
pose into other, already familiar, variations. 
Black should merely avoid playing the 
opening carelessly, as was done by Koran 
against Murey in a 1970 event: S..Mcl 9 
0-0-0 fec6V, and after 10 &xf6 gxf6 
White’s idea, based on the opposition of the 
white queen and black king, was fully 
realised: 11 £kl5 exd5 12 £sxc6, and Black 
can resign. 

If 9...febdl is played, a familiar position 
is reached, but no longer from The 
Variation: 1 e4 c5 2 ^f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
£kd4 5 fec3 a6 6 i.g5 e6 7 f4 febdl 
8 We2 Wcl 9 0-0-0 b5. Here, as is well 
known, the sacrifice on d5 does not work. 
10 fed51 exd5 11 exd5+ &e7 12 fec6 feb6. 
However, if such play is not to Black s 
taste, then in The Variation after 8 W/e2 he 
can simply play 8.. JLe7 9 0-0-0 b4!, when 
the early ...b7-b5 is utilised one hundred per 
cent. 

IN THE MAIN DIRECTION 

All these secondary branches were of con¬ 
siderable importance, but even so, they 
would have been of purely academic inter¬ 
est, had Black not been able to find suffi¬ 
cient defensive resources and counter-at¬ 
tacking chances in the main line of The 
Variation. In it White immediately casts 
doubts on the opponent’s queenside activity, 
and strikes a blow in the centre, exploiting 
the pin on the knight at f6. 

8 e5 dxe5 9 fxe5 Wc7 
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Apart from the direct 10 exf6 White also 
has several other continuations: 10 £)f3, 10 
We2 and even 10 Jtxb5+?!, which occurred 
in my match with Tal in 1979, and which 
we will described later (cf. p.105). But back 
in the early part of 1958, when analysing 
the given position, I came to a firm conclu¬ 
sion: the modest knight retreat (as well as 
the passive 10 J.f4) could not be regarded 
as one of White’s aggressive plans. 

After 10 Black has a choice be¬ 
tween: 

(a) the double-edged 10...b4 11 £ib5 
axb5 12 exf6 £d7 13 Axb5 Sa5! 14 We2 
(unsatisfactory is 14 jfc.xd7+ -&xd7 15 0-0 
Bxg5 16 £>xg5 Wc5+, or 14 Wd4 gxf6! 15 
Wxf6 Sg8 lK&e5 Sg7 17 &xd7+ Axd7 
18 <£sxd7 Sgxg5i9-^xf8 Sae5+) 14...gxf6 
15 ±xf6 Bg8 16 £te5 Sxb5! 17 Wxb5 
Bxg2 18 Idl ±d6 19 &xd7 £xd7 20 Wd3 
iLe7 21 itxe7 We5+, and Black won in 
Kotkov-Shaposhnikov, USSR 1958, and 

(b) the quiet 10...®tfd7 11 £ie4 (11 Wd2 

is well answered by ll...Ab7 or 11 b4) 

ll...Ab7 12 5M6+ iLxd6 13 exd6 Wc5 14 
Wd4 f6 15 Ae3 Wxd4 16 £xd4 Ad5, and 
the resulting ending is perfectly all right for 
Black, as was confirmed by the game 
Kuska-Hort, Czech Championship 1960. 

Therefore at the time I began my main re¬ 
search with a study of the critical line 10 
exf6 We5+. 


White’s most natural reply is 11 ^Le2. It 
was this that I ran up against the very fust 
time that this position occurred in one of my 
games (Zagorovsky-Polugayevsky, RSFSR 
Championship, Voronezh 1959). 

But at a training session for Russian 
Federation players in the summer of that 
same year at Solnechny, near Leningrad, in 
a consultation game White played here 11 
£3e4. The idea of this move belongs to the 
late Rashid Nezhmetdinov, and consists in 
returning to Black not the bishop at g5, but 
the knight. At first sight such a method of 
defending appears rather strange, but in fact 
it is not without venom. 

Here is how the consultation game con¬ 
tinued: 1 l...Wxe4+ 12 £ie2 (clearly unsatis¬ 
factory is 12 .&.e2 Wxg2 13 Af3 Wxg5 14 
^.xa8 Wh4+; incidentally, this rather simple 
variation unexpectedly occurred later, in 
1967, at a tournament in Zwolle, in a game 
between two strong players, Ghitescu and 
Kavalek. White apparently overlooked the 
check at h4, and suffered a rapid defeat 
after 15 <&fl Wxf6+ 16 &f3 Ac5 17 Wd3 
0-0 18 &g2 Bd8 19 We2 Wg6+ 20 *fl e5 
21 h3 ±e6 22 b3 £)d7 23 Jlc6 i.f5 24 
&xd7 i.xd7 25 Wxe5 Wxc2) 12...^6 13 
Wd2 Ba7 14 0-0-0 Sd7 15 £lc3! 



White’s idea is clear: the ending is fa¬ 
vourable for him in view of the weakness of 
Black’s queenside pawns (after a timely 
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a2-a4) and - in certain variations - the 
square d6. 

Besides, the exchange of queens and one 
pair of rooks by no means fully relieves 
Black of concern over the square d8, which 
the bishop at g5 continues to observe by 
‘X-ray’. 

For this reason, Black stayed in the mid- 
dlegame, 15...Wb4, and after the following 
great complications the game ended in a 
draw: 16 &d3 £*>5 17 &bl &c4 18 i.xc4 
Sxd2 19 Sxd2 gxf6 20 Axf6 Ae7 21 
£.xb5+ axb5 22 &xh8 ±b7 23 ±d4! Wa5 
24 a3 b4 25 axb4 iLxb4 26 Se2 #a6 27 
Se3 ±xg2 28 Sgl £d6 29 Sd3 Wc 6 30 
fid2 ±f3 31 .&f6 ^f8, and so on. 

After the game, analysing in the main the 
opening stage, we jointly came to a definite 
conclusion: in the following position 



White can gain an advantage by 17 a3, 
since the black queen has no retreat other 
than to a5 (17...^cS and 17...Wd6 are both 
met by 18 £se4), from where it loses control 
over d6. Then 18 Wei! gives White a clear 
advantage, while after 17...£)xd3+ he again 
does not object to an ending: 18 Wxd3. 

Such a turn of events disheartened me 
somewhat, since virtually all Black’s moves 
are forced, with the possible exception of 
12...£ic6. But I considered this particular 
move to be obligatory, since earlier, in an 
analysis of the following position 



Nezhmetdinov had refuted time after time 
my attempts to block the access of the white 
pieces to d8 by 12,..£sd7. I could find no 
way to hold the position after the simple 13 
fxg7 iLxg7 14 ®d6. And although in the 
USSR Spartakiad, immediately after the 
training session referred to, Nezhmetdinov 
lost in this variation to Gurgenidze (that 
game went 14..J&.f8 15 ®d2 h6 16 JLe3 
0b4 17 c3 Wd6 18 £*14 e5 19 We2 We7 
20 £f5 We6 21 g4 iLb7 22 ±g2 e4 23 0-0 
Sg8 24 a4 £le5 25 h3 h5 26 g5 £rf3+ 27 
Sxf3 exf3), it was clear that after 12 ... £*17 
Black’s position did not inspire confidence. 

Jumping ahead a little, I should mention 
that this conclusion received a convincing 
demonstration in the game Kotkov-Tilevich, 
in a tournament of masters and candidate 
masters at Cheboksary, in 1960. Black de¬ 
cided to manage without the move 15...h6, 
against which 16 JLf4 deserves considera¬ 
tion (after 16. ..Wb4 17 c3 Black is denied 
the d6 square, while on 16...e5 White replies 
17 iLg3 followed by 0-0-0), and played 
15...#64 immediately. There followed 16 
c3 Wd6 17 £)d4 f6 (17...e5 nevertheless 
signifies loss of control over a whole com¬ 
plex of central squares: 18 is possible, 
or even 18 £sf5) 18 ±h4 kgl 19 0-0-0 0-0. 

It is obvious that the resulting position 
favours White. He energetically exploited 
his advantage: 20 We3 (aiming towards e6) 
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20.. .We5 (on 20...£)e5, 21 $Lg3 is strong, 
while 21 £sf5 is also pretty unpleasant) 21 
®f3! (gaining a tempo by the attack on the 
rook, and intending to exploit the advanced 
position of the black queen as a target for 
attack) 21...£)b6 22 -&.d3 (the simplest: 
White’s offensive develops unhindered) 22... 
^d5 23 ^bl (prophylaxis: the threat is now 
24 Shel) 23...m 24 0h5 Wh6 25 ®xh6 
.&xh6 26 Ae4 Ha7 27 Shel, and White’s 
overwhelming advantage is beyond dispute. 

All this appeared perfectly convincing 
(we had also examined similar continuations 
during our training session), but one thought 
constantly nagged away in my mind: the 
moves 11 £se4 followed by 12 4ie2 are very 
clumsy. Could it really be that, despite their 
antipathy, they were so strong that they 
could immediately cast the whole Variation 
onto the scrap heap? 

Anyone who in his work has had occasion 
to be an author - irrespective of what: an 
engineering project, a story, or a chess sys¬ 
tem - knows how important his brain-child 
is, and how much he wants it to be accepted 
and to receive recognition. And I decided to 
continue my searchings, by once again go¬ 
ing through the score of the game played at 
the training session. My analysis com¬ 
menced with 12...£)c6. Several obligatory 
replies for both sides followed, and on the 
board once again was reached the position 
after White’s 15th move, as given on p.37. 

In it I succeeded in finding a different 
queen move to that in the training game: 

15.. .We5. Calculation confirmed that this 
was stronger, and that at e5 the queen was 
much more comfortably placed than at b4.1 
give here in full the whole of the analysis 
made then, in 1959, quite deliberately, with¬ 
out correcting it, and with precisely nothing 
changed. Even if the reader should discover 
in it some inaccuracies or mistakes, he will 
realise what a maze I had to go through, so 
as to uphold my idea, and to retain the right 


to adopt The Variation in practice. 

And so, 15...'g?e5 16 &d3 gxf6. 

17 Shel was threatened, and the pawn 
has to be taken, if only so as to know for 
what Black is suffering. 

17±f4Wd4 18 ±e3 Wb4. 

Incidentally, a year later at the tourna¬ 
ment in Buenos Aires, this position occurred 
in the game Olafsson-Reshevsky. Black 
once again moved his queen to e5, 1 S.-.^eS, 
and after 19 &f4 Wd4 20 £e3 We5 21 ±f4 
a draw was agreed. I do not think that White 
is obliged to agree to a repetition of moves. 
The position is extremely sharp and full of 
life, and White has various alternatives at 
his disposal: 19 Shel, 19 1 S r f2 and 19 Shfl, 
although in the first case he has to reckon 
even with ‘pawn-grabbing’ such as 19... 
1 i r xh2, in the second - with 19...JLa3, and if 
20 ^bl, then nevertheless 20...iLxb2, and 
in the third - with 19.. JLb4. 

What forced me to analyse 18...0b4 was, 
in the first instance, the aggressive nature of 
my chess character. What sickened me was 
the thought that, whereas Black had to go in 
for such complications and risks, in the 
event of 18...We5 White could, if he wished, 
force a draw without any trouble. Although 
I realised that, in principle, a draw should 
be considered a ‘gain’ for Black. 

At first it appeared to me that after 

18...#b4 Black’s position was nevertheless 
alright (despite the obvious defects in the 
positioning of his queen, compared with its 
place at e5), since after 19 a3 !?a5 20 ’Ste 
b4 he has counterplay (e.g. 21 JLb6 We5, or 
even 21 ...iLc5). But then I discovered that 
White can play 19 Wf2, and this is much 
stronger than the immediate 19 a3. Now the 
pawn at f6 is hanging, and 5)e4 is 
threatened. If, for instance, 19...®e7, then 
20 4ie4 Ag7 21 Ac5, and it is unlikely that 
White’s attack can be resisted. I therefore 
considered the main continuation for Black 
after 19 Wf2 to be 19...f5. 
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Now the plausible 20 Axf5 fails to 
20...exf5 21 Bxd7 i.xd7 22 &d5 #d6 23 
Sdl ^.h6, when 24 £)b6 is met by the ele¬ 
gant 24...# 05 ! (25 Bel Ae6). On 20 a3 the 
black queen retreats: 20...#e7, when the 
move which causes Black the most difficulty 
is the aggressive 21 g4. 

Now 21...fxg4 is essential (on 21...4te5 
there follows not, of course, 22 gxf5 £ig4 
23 #f3 &xe3 24 #xe3 #c5 25 Bhel 
#xe3+ 26 Bxe3 &h6, but the simple 22 
±e2, and White retains all the advantages 
of the opponent’s king being stuck in the 
centre; also bad is 21...^.g7 22 gxf5 Jkxc3 
23 bxc3 #xa3+ 24 <&bl, and it is Black’s 
king, rather than White’s, which will come 
under attack) 22 £)e4 f5 (forced, otherwise 
there follows 23 ^.g5) 23 itg5! (all the 
same!) 23...#g7 24 53f6+ &fl. 



On reaching this fantastic position, I once 
again felt pleased: the white bishop at g5 is 
hanging, and Black seems to be holding on, 
but then I found for White a move of terri¬ 
ble strength: 25 h4!! Black has essentially 
only two possible replies: 25...gxh3 and 
25...Sd4. 

On the first of these there follows 26 
Bhgl Ael (no better is 26...Bd6 27 £ie4! 
Bd4 28 Af4, when the inevitable 29 £>g5+ 
again gives White an irresistible attack, 
while 26...Bxd3 is parried by the simple 27 
Bxd3 Ael 28 £te4. The attempt 26...Sd4 is 
also doomed to failure - 27 ^3h5 #g6 28 
&f6 #h6+ 29 &bl Bxd3 30 Bxd3 Bg8 31 
Sxg8 ^xg8 32 Bxh3, and White’s attack is 
by no means finished; however, the very 
first move in this line, 27 £sh5, is not 
obligatory for White; the quieter 27 4?bl is 
also possible) 27 £ixd7 Jtxg5+ 28 ^bl 
^.xd7 29 Axf5, with a very strong attack. 

In the event of 25...Sd4 White continues 
simply 26 c3 Bd6 27 £3xg4, retaining all the 
advantages of his position. 

After all this anxiety and searching, 
Nezhmetdinov’s idea underwent a new test 
at the 1961 USSR Championship in Baku. 
In our meeting the draw gave him the white 
pieces. An outstanding master of combina¬ 
tion, who more than once had inflicted de¬ 
feats by direct attacks on such great players 
as Spassky and Tal, my recent ‘neighbour’ 
on the Volga, Nezhmetdinov, almost invari¬ 
ably opened with the advance of his king’s 
pawn. 

On this occasion we both, without prior 
agreement of course, firmly decided to play 
The Variation; Nezhmetdinov - because he 
always upheld his ideas as a matter of 
principle - and I, for the same reason. But 
already before the game there was an 
advantage on Black’s side, since during my 
endless analysis I had succeeded in finding a 
move to breathe new life into the apparently 
dying Variation. 
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We made the first 13 moves instantly, and 
in the following position the ‘mine’ was 
detonated: 



13.. .h6! 

Here I should digress for a moment from 
specific analysis, and recall once again what 
it was that caused me to search for a new 
continuation in this particular position. 

First of all - common sense. However 
risky The Variation was, I thought, it was 
just not possible that White should refute it 
by removing from the centre his excellently- 
placed knight from d4 to e2, thereby losing 
time and hindering the development of his 
own pieces. Of course, surprises, normally 
unpleasant ones, have frequently awaited 
Black in The Variation, and will continue to 
do so, but so-called intuition strongly sug¬ 
gested to me that on this occasion White 
was seeking a refutation of The Variation in 
a blank space, and that the golden truth lay 
elsewhere. It was a general understanding of 
what had long since become familiar prob¬ 
lems, which caused me to seek a defence 
here, rather than by further move-by-move 
analysis. After all, at this particular moment 
White himself has withdrawn his actively- 
placed pieces, and for a certain time the only 
piece which is still available for sharp at¬ 
tacking possibilities is the bishop at g5. This 
means that Black should not bother with 
prophylaxis such as 13...Sa7, as played 


earlier, but should utilise this favourable 
opportunity to drive the bishop from its ac¬ 
tive position. 

I have to admit that, when I found the 
move 13...h6, for a certain time I was un¬ 
able, due to excitement, to continue the 
analysis. It became clear to me that 
Nezhmetdinov’s idea of 11 £ie4, which 
appeared so menacing, would be cut off at 
the root by this modest pawn advance, and 
that the triumph of The Variation in this line 
would be complete. During the game I was 
particularly glad that the innovation was 
being employed against the actual inventor 
of this system of attack. 

14 Ae3 Ab7 15 &g3 

The first fruits of the innovation: at the 
board White fails to choose the strongest 
route for his knight. However, 15 £k:3 
would have been met by the simple 15... 
Wh4+ and 16...®xf6, while in the event of 
15 fxg7 £xg7 16 0-0-0 Ed8 17 <&c3 Black 
has both 17...2xd2, with a reasonable 
ending, and 17...'S r g5. His opening difficul¬ 
ties are behind him. 

15...'B f e5 16 fxg7 ^.xg7 



Here we can sum up: the strategic plan of 
The Variation has been implemented one 
hundred per cent. Black is excellently devel¬ 
oped, and the placing of his bishops is par¬ 
ticularly good. This allows his position to be 
considered the more promising. 
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17 i.d3 £>b4! 

The time lost by White on his knight ma¬ 
noeuvres begins to tell: in evacuating his 
king, he is forced to part with one of his 
bishops. 

18 0-0 &xd3 19 «xd3 Bd8 20 We2 h5! 

Leaving his king in the centre. Black be¬ 
gins an attack. 

21 Bael? 

A serious mistake, after which White’s 
position is barely defensible. 21 ®f2 is cor¬ 
rect, although even then 21...'B r xe3 22 0xe3 
itd4 23 Wxd4 Sxd4 gives Black the better 
chances in the ending. 

21.. .h4 22 Wt2 Bd7 23 &e2 h3 24 gxh3 

On 24 Ad4 Black has the very strong 

reply 24...'S r xd4. But now the devastated 
residence of the white king creates a painful 
impression. 

24.. .Bxh3 25 &g3 Wd5 26 &b6 Ae5 



The threat of 27...Sxg3+ forces White to 
part with the exchange. But his misfortunes 
do not end there: the second ‘storm column’ 
- the f-pawn - is sent forward. 

27 lxe5 WxeS 28 Bel Wg5 29 Ae3 
® g 4 30 Bfl f5 31 £f4 Bdl 32 c3 Bh4 33 
&c7f4 34^xf4tfxf4 
White resigns. After 35 ±xf4 Bxfl+ 36 
<§2xfl Hxf4 he comes out a rook down. 

The impression made by this game was so 
great, and the virtues of the move 13...h6 
were so obvious, that the Nezhmetdinov 


system immediately lost its topicality, and 
subsequently there were essentially no more 
serious games played on this theme. For The 
Variation there was one less ‘enemy’... 

AT THE SOURCE 

But let us revert to chronology. The move 
11 *he4 demanded of me considerable men¬ 
tal effort and a mass of time, but when I 
was first analysing The Variation, it simply 
did not enter my head. As I have already 
mentioned, the first time I reached this 
position 



in practice, I had to do battle against 11 
jLe2, which was played by Vladimir 
Zagorovsky. But I was also prepared for 
another possible continuation: 11 ®e2. 

Moreover, this was the move that was 
first subjected to analysis, since after it play 
is to a certain extent forced, and if after 11 
«e2 Black were unable to find adequate 
counterplay, the whole idea of The 
Variation would turn out to be false. 

In reply to 11 We2 Black has no choice: 
1 l...Wxg5 12 £ie4 We5 13 0-0-0 Sa7. This 
move is essentially forced, since Black must 
in the first instance neutralise both the op¬ 
ponent’s lead in development, and his 
threats down the d-file. 

The attempt 13...Ab7 appears dubious, 
in view of the strong reply 14 Wd2! 
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Earlier I had thought that White wins 
immediately by 14 £)xb5 axb5 15 Wd2, as 
in the first game with The Variation to be 
played and published, Reicher-Krogius (it is 
curious that in this position Krogius offered 
a draw), and then 15....&d5 (15...Wd5 16 
£xb5+ Ac6 17 Wf4 lfxa2 18 Wxb8+) 16 
itxb5+. Black does indeed lose after 16... 
<£>c6 17 Shel, or I6...£id7 17 Shel 2xa2 

18 £)c3. But later the Dutch master van der 
Vliet (who wrote a substantial book about 
my Variation and upheld the virtues of 

7...b5, for which I am very grateful to him) 
found an excellent possibility: 16...4?d8! 17 
£>g5 Exa2 18 c3 2al + 19 &c2 Exdl 20 
Sxdl &c7 21 <S)xf7 -&b3+!, seizing the 
initiative. 

14.. JLxe4 15 £)xb5 Ad5 16 J^.c4 axb5 
17 Shel HM6 (bad is 17..Jfxel 18 Axb5+ 
<5)d7 19 Sxel &d8 20 c4, or 17...1 , xf6 18 
ttxd5 At! 19 i.xb5+ <&f8 20 ®xa8) 18 
_&xd5 2a6. Van der Vliet evaluates this po- 
sition as unclear, but in fact White wins 
easily after 19 Wg5! g6 20 Axt6 fxe6 21 
2xd6 i.xd6 22 Exe6+ <*d7 (22...<&f7 23 
0d5 i.f4+ 24 2e3+ &xf6 25 Wti &g5 26 
h4+) 23 WdS. 

It was then that the main strategic idea of 
this line of The Variation came into my 
head: by the transfer of the rook to d7 via 
a7, to parry White’s basic threat - his 
attack along the d-file. 

14 We3. 

In my analysis it was this move that I 
considered strongest. In a game from a 
Ukrainian tournament between Leonid Stein 
and Yuri Sakharov in I960, White played 
differently: 14 4&f3(?) 1T4+ 15 <&bl Sd7 
16 2xd7 £>xd7 17 g3 ®c7. Now White’s 
undefended pawn at f6 is forced to help 
Black with his development: 18 fxg7 AxgT 

19 Wd2 0-0. 

Black has the two bishops, and ob¬ 
jectively speaking his position is already 
preferable. In order to avoid coming under 


an attack. White exchanged queens: 20 Wd6 
Wxd6 21 £>xd6 £tb6 22 £ixc8 2xc8 23 c3 
£)a4! 24 J&.d37 <$)xb2, and Black won 
within a few moves. Of course. White was 
not bound to blunder on his 24th move, but 
even after 24 Ag2 b4 the initiative is with 
Black. 

Clearly, the attack on the black queen by 
14 4t)f3 is premature. The move 14 SUfeS 
prepares it, without allowing the black 
queen in at f4, but even in this case Black 
has perfectly adequate resources for creat¬ 
ing counterplay: 14...Ed7 15 ^5f3 2xdl+ 
16 <&xdl WcT 17 £d3 £k!7. After 18 fxg7 
Black can again count on obtaining the in¬ 
itiative, while 18 Wd4 g6 19 *^?e2 e5! 20 
V^e3 h5! followed by ...Ah6, ...0-0 and 
..AbT also enables him to face the future 
with confidence. 

This analysis, which was carried out as 
long ago as 1958, convinced me that after 
11 We2 it is White, rather than Black, who 
has reason to be afraid... 

Then came the time for the analysis of the 
main and most interesting line, continuing 
from the position in the diagram on p.42: 

11 £e2 WxgS 12 0-0 2a7 

This was the course taken by my game 
against Vladimir Zagorovsky (Voronezh 
1959), which has already been mentioned, 
and which gave life to The Variation. 

In passing I should mention that the 
analysis of other moves: (a) 12...gxf6 13 
£ie4 «Te3+ 14 <&hl fcd7 15 £.f3 Abl 
(15...2a7 16 £>c6 Sc7 17 &xf6+) 16 
&xf6+, (b) 12...i.c5 13 <2?hl We5 14 Af3 
2a7 15 fxg7 2g8 16 £)c6 4)xc6 17 Axc6+ 
AdT 18 HTf3, or (c) 12..Jtb7 13 Aft Axf3 
14 ^xf3 2a7 15 4)e4 could not, of course, 
bring any satisfaction. 

13 ®d3 2d7 14 £e4 #e5 15 c3 Abl 16 
^.f3 Axe4 17 iLxe4 

If 17 Htxe4, then possible is either 

17.. .'B f xe4 18 Axe4 gxf6, or the immediate 

17.. .gxf6. 
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17...i.d6! 

Of course, Black could also have man¬ 
aged without this move, and contented him¬ 
self with the simple I7...gxf6, but during the 
game I considered it advantageous to ‘lure 
the white pawn to g3: it is after all an addi¬ 
tional weakening of White’s kingside! 

18g3gxf619&hl 

White forestalls an unpleasant and abso¬ 
lute pin on the d4 knight along the a7-gl 
diagonal, but he has no possibility of 
avoiding an almost equally unpleasant rela¬ 
tive pin on the knight along the d-file. On 
the possible 19 2ael Black would again 
have replied 19...i.c5, since 20 ±c6 &xc6 
21 Hxe5 fxe5 22 Wf3 Sc7 is perfectly satis¬ 
factory for him. 

19...&C5 20 Sadi &f8! 

Black intends to castle artificially, and to 
bring his second rook into play along the 
open central file. At the same time, it should 
not be forgotten that he has an extra pawn 
(and even two, essentially, since White’s 
queenside majority is insignificant, whereas 
on the kingside Black has four pawns 
against two), and he has merely to parry 
possible tactical threats by his opponent, 
when the outcome will be settled. 

And in the game that is what happened. 

21 Sfel ttgS 22 a4 &g7 23 axbS Axd4 
24 cxd4 Wxb5 25 We3 Shd8 

It is clear that White has lost not only the 


opening battle, but also the game as a 
whole. And although the realisation of 
Black’s advantage dragged out for a further 
thirty and more moves, his material superi¬ 
ority - in the absence, of course, of any 
blunders on his part - is bound to tell in the 
end. 

26 d5 £ic6! 27 Bfl exd5 
Black worked out accurately all the sub¬ 
sequent events, and foresaw the transition 
into the ending. 

28 Ad3ttxb229Bf5 
White has simply no time to win back 
even one of Black’s three extra pawns: 29 
&xa6 We5, and the threat of a check at e4 
is highly unpleasant. 

29.. .'ttd4 30 Wcl £*5 31 Sh5 £>xd3 32 
1116 + <&g8 33 ©xh7+ <&f8 34 Hxd3 

There is nothing else, but on this occasion 
the ‘traditionally drawn’ rook ending proves 
to be not at all so. 

34. J®e4* 35 &gl Wxh7 36 2xh7 a5 
One of Black’s passed pawns will now 
advance ‘seriously’ towards the queening 
square, while the other will divert White’s 
attention. 

37 Bh4 d4 38 &C2 f5 39 &e2 &e7 40 
£d2 &e6 41 2a3 2d5 42 &d3 &e5 43 
2a2 Sa8 44 2h6 

Black might just play the direct 44...a4??, 
and be mated by 45 Se2. 

44.. .2b5 45 2e2+ &d5 46 2f2 2b3+ 47 
<4>c2 2ab8 

Black’s pieces have become so active, 
and his pawns so strong, that he is prepared 
to allow the re-establishment of material 
equality: 48 Sxf5+ &e4 49 Sxf7 d3+ 50 
*dl 2bl+ 51 &d2 28b2+ 52 &c3 Sc2 
mate. 

48 2d2 a4 49 2a6 a3 50 2a7 S8b7 51 
2a8 2b2+ 52 &d3 27b3+ 53 3?e2 2e3+ 
54 *dl 2bl+ 55 *c2 2b2+ 56 £dl d3 
57 2d8+ <3?e4 White resigns. 

A slight digression. It would appear that 
this game should have dotted all the ‘i’s as 
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regards the assessment of the variation in¬ 
volving the capture of the white knight at 
e4. White, without making a mistake, com¬ 
pletely lost the opening battle. But both a 
year later in the game Lenchiner-Gufeld 
from the Ukrainian Championship, and eight 
years later in the Steiner-Szabo encounter 
from the international tournament in Krems 
(1967), all this was repeated, although 
Black avoided the intermediate move 

17....&d6, and played 17...gxf6 immediately. 

In the first of these a variation given by 
me above occurred: 18 Sael Jic5 19 jkc6 
<S)xc6 20 2xe5 fxe5 21 Wf3 2c7 22 <&hl 
exd4 23 cxd4 &xd4 24 Bel &d7 25 lfxF7+ 
<&c8 26 0xe6+ <&b7, and Black realised his 
advantage. In the second game everything 
was much simpler: 18 Sael Ac5 19 ^hl 
jLxd4 20 Ac6 £>xc6 21 Sxe5 ^.xe5, and it 
was time for White to resign. 

How is such a dramatic coincidence to be 
explained? Clearly the players with White 
were simply not familiar with the 
Zagorovsky-Polugayevsky game. 

Earlier, back in 1959, i.e. practically at 
the same time as us, Gligoric and Bhend 
played a game with The Variation at the 
tournament in Zurich. But the Swiss master 
had clearly not spent sleepless nights in 
analysis, and went wrong in the following 
position by moving his queen to a different 
square. 



14,..#g6. 

Black soon had cause to regret this: 15 
We3! &b7 16 Af3 Wh6. 

It turns out to be very difficult to find an 
alternative for Black, since the natural 

16.. .gxf6 is met by 17 £bce6!, and wins 
(17...fxe6 18 J&.h5), and he has no other 
way of completing his development. 

In the game White continued 17 Wxh6 
gxh6 18 £ib3, when it became clear that 
Black stood badly. He was forced to play 

18.. JLxe4 19 ^.xe4 Ad6 20 Sael (in order 
to answer 20...iLe5 with the simple 21 c3) 

20.. .5.7 21 c3 £sd7 22 £a5 0-0 23 Sdl 
Ae5 24 Ac6 £>c5 (if 24...£wf6, then 25 
Sdel) and now again 25 Sdel. There fol¬ 
lowed 25...JLd6 26 Se2 £sd3 27 Ae4, and 
White, having retained his advantage, 
gradually converted it into a win. 

Returning to the source game, to my en¬ 
counter with Zagorovsky, I can only add 
that, out of the many hundreds of games I 
have played, I was probably more anxious 
in this one than in any other. My tournament 
colleagues could not understand the reason 
for this intense excitement. At the time I 
naturally was unable to explain this, but I 
myself knew that a new variation was being 
born, or more precisely, a new scheme with 
a whole network of highly complex vari¬ 
ations... Moments can occur which, as it 
were, raise a m an above his humdrum, eve¬ 
ryday self. It was this that I experienced 
during my game with Zagorovsky, and for it 
(and not only for points in the tournament 
table) I am grateful in the first instance to 
The Variation. 

But let us come back down to earth. The 
game received wide coverage in the Soviet 
press, and became a topic for study by 
many theorists, and practical players too, 
while in international tournaments (as I have 
already mentioned) even several years later 
one could come across ‘copies’ of the game, 
where the players with White, being 
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unfamiliar with it, plunged in similar 
fashion into a lost position. 

RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 

The next landmark in my research into The 
Variation was my game with Bagirov, 
played in January 1960 in the USSR Cham¬ 
pionship in Leningrad. I recall how, after 
making my 15th move, I got up from the 
board, and Vasily Smyslov came up to me 
and said reproachfully: ‘Oh Lyev, Lyev. 
Why do you take such liberties? All your 
pieces are on the back rank! You’ve played 
this variation once in the Championship, and 
that’s enough! You’d do better to look after 
your nerves!’ 

In reply, I made a joke in roughly the 
following spirit: ‘I realise it myself, and my 
head orders one thing, but my hands do an¬ 
other.’ But in fact I definitely knew that I 
would play The Variation until I encoun¬ 
tered a complete refutation of it, and then... 
I would again get down to analysis. I would 
seek a refutation of the refutation... 

I came up against something of a surprise 
literally a minute after the given dialogue 
with Smyslov. Bagirov, who before the 
game had made special preparations for The 
Variation, played in the diagram position 



16 Wg3. In principle, after the exchange of 
queens Black has nothing to fear - White 


can refute his opponent’s apparently rather 
risky strategy only by an attack - and with 
an easy heart I replied 16...Wxg3 (clearly, 

16.. .#xe4 17 'Sfxb8+ 2d8 18 #g3, with the 
threats of 19 fxg7, 19 Af3 and 19 Sael, is 
in White’s favour) 17 £ixg3 &)c6 (five 
years later in the game Matai-Nicevsky, 
Yugoslav Championship 1969, Black con¬ 
tinued 17...gxf6, and it turned out that after 
18 £)h5 Ae7 19 4M6+ Axf6 20 2xf6 2g8 
21 Af3 2g6 22 2f4 Axf3 23 $M3 £sc6 24 
a4 e5 25 2e4 the position had simplified in 
favour of White, who retains a certain pres¬ 
sure). 

White was practically forced to play 18 
£\b3, otherwise after 18 £)xc6 Axc6 Black 
would play his bishop to c5 with check, and 
at the board I made the most natural move: 

18.. .gxf6, After 19 £ie4 Ae7 20 £M6+ 
Axf6 21 2xf6 ^e7 22 2f2 £ie5 the posi¬ 
tion was still level and markedly simplified, 
and following 23 a4 Ac6 24 5^d4 2b8 25 
Sel Sd5 26 axb5 axb5 27 $lxc6+ 4bxc6 
28 Af3 2c5 29 Axc6 a draw was agreed. 

Strictly speaking, Bagirov’s continuation 
did not shake my faith in The Variation, but 
the fact that White could draw without any 
particular trouble left me somewhat disillu¬ 
sioned. 

However, that very same night after my 
game with Bagirov, I discovered, much to 
my annoyance, that, instead of the plausible 
developing move 17...^c6. Black had at his 
disposal the rather curious manoeuvre 

17.. .2.8, when it turns out that White has 
to worry both about his g2 square, and, 
more important, about his knight at d4, 
since Black threatens the simple 18...Ac5 
and then 19 ...£ic 6 , winning a pawn. I 
cursed myself for my haste during the game 
with Bagirov, but all that remained was to 
regret my omission. 

In this USSR Championship, several 
times, and highly successfully, I upheld ‘my 
system in practice’, to borrow a term from 
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Nimzowitsch. But after the tournament I 
wanted to generalise on the accumulated ex¬ 
perience. A month later I again sat down to 
work. And one day, when I was examining 
the position which had occurred in my 
games with Zagorovsky and Bagirov, I un¬ 
expectedly hit upon a move which had ear¬ 
lier remained unnoticed, both by me, and by 
my opponents. It turned out that in this po¬ 
sition 



instead of 15 c3 White can play 15 4)f3, 
which sets Black a number of serious prob¬ 
lems. 

Now Black cannot play 15...2xd3 16 
£ixe5 2e3, when there are two equally 
strong alternatives: 17 fxg7 ibcg? 18 4kl6+ 
£>e7 19 £ixc8+ 2xc8 20 2xf7+ &d6 21 
2xg7 2xe2 22 £rf3, and the simpler 17 
.&d3, with the threat of 18 The white 
knights similarly do not become entangled if 
the black rook retreats to d5: 16...2d5 17 
fxg7 Axgl 18 &xf7 0-0 19 £ifd6, and the 
threat of 20 2xf8+ and 21 4^xc8 allows 
White to gain a tempo for the move c2-c3, 
and thereby retain his extra pawn. 

It may seem paradoxical, but already af¬ 
ter these two ‘single-branch’ variations 
which were easy to calculate, Black’s posi¬ 
tion immediately ceased to appeal to me. As 
often happens in chess, the most modest 
move in the position, 15 £rf3 (blocking the 
f-file, along which White is attacking, offer¬ 


ing the exchange of queens etc.), proved to 
be the strongest. And I decided to study tte 
position resulting from this, in which tte 
black queen retreats to c7, although it too 
did not appear particularly promising. As 
for the move 15...'H r xb2, at heart I immedi¬ 
ately condemned it as suicidal, and did not 
bother to reinforce this feeling with vari¬ 
ations. 

Here it would seem appropriate for me to 
give my approximate train of thought, which 
caused me to reject completely 15...'8 r xb2. 

The point is that, in choosing The 
Variation, to a certain extent Black acts 
contrary to the basic laws of chess, which 
demand rapid mobilisation in the opening. 
Indeed, in the position after 15 £tf3 practi¬ 
cally all of Black’s pieces are still on their 
initial squares, the black queen has already 
moved four times, and a further raid into the 
opponent’s position cannot fail to tell 
against him. 

What’s more, the basic strategic idea of 
The Variation is not to gain material, but, 
by creating threats, to develop the pieces 
with gain of tempi, and if possible to force 
White to assist this (e.g. by the capture 
fxg7). Black can gain tempi both by attack¬ 
ing the knight at e4 (by ...Ab7), and by at¬ 
tacking the white king (by ...jLc5+). And 
any deviation from this strategic idea, any 
material-grabbing, makes The Variation, 
which is already risky for Black, too reck¬ 
less. 

It is interesting that subsequent tourna¬ 
ment practice (of other players, of course, 
since I simply could not act counter to my 
own logic, and did not once play 15...Wxb2) 
fully confirmed the correctness of my 
judgement. The overwhelming majority of 
games played with the capture on b2 by the 
queen ended in a rapid and crushing defeat 
for Black. It is noteworthy that, while many 
grandmasters could not resist the temptation 
to employ The Variation, if only once or 
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twice, the move 15...tfxb2 was nevertheless 
made only by players of lower class, who 
had evidently not grasped the strategy of 
The Variation so deeply. 

This once again confirmed an ancient 
truth: first and foremost it is essential to 
understand the essence, the overall idea of 
any fashionable variation, and only then in¬ 
clude it in one’s opening repertoire. 
Otherwise the tactical trees will conceal 
from the player the strategic picture of the 
wood, in which his orientation will most 
likely be lost. 

Thus, for instance, the game Simovich- 
Vitolinsh, School Children’s Spartakiad 
1961, went 15...®xb2 16 We3 (clearly the 
only move) 16..Jtb7. 

Boleslavsky recommends as strongest 
here - and I agree with him - 17 a4. 

However, 17 Sadi has also occurred sev¬ 
eral times in practice: 17...Axe4 (17...gxf6 
is bad on account of 18 Sbl) 18 fxg7. 

In the game Bakulin-Titenko, Moscow 
1961, Black went wrong with 18..JLxg7, 
and after 19 1 H r xe4 lfc3 20 ^hl '8S r c6 21 
Wb4 itc3 22 Wg4 Sxdl 23 Sxdl 0-0 24 
&g5 h6 25 &e4 f5 (25...Wxc2 26 £>f6+ 
^8 27 .&d3 Wa4! was better) 26 4ixc3 
fxg4 27 5)e4 an ending was reached, in 
which Black was unable to defend his weak 
pawns. 

But then in the highly important game van 
den Berg-Langeweg (Amsterdam 1961) 
Black played lS—Wxg?! 19 Wxe4 (in a 
game between the Russian players Kiryanov 
and Sorokin in 1961, White tried 19 Sxd7, 
but Black replied 19..Jtxf3!, and 20 Sd8+ 
<£>xd8 21 Wb6+ <&e7 22 £xf3 £)d7 23 Wb7 
Wd4+ 24 &hl ®b6 25 #e4 jtg7 left him a 
piece up; Black stands equally well after 22 
Wc5+ <&d7 23 ®a7+ &c8) 19...&d6! 20 
Ad3 Sg8 21 Sd2 h5!, and one gains the 
impression that, apart from an extra pawn. 
Black has also gained the initiative. 

The alternative 18 1 8fxe4 also does not 


give White anything, in view of 18...Ac5+ j 

19 ^hl Sxdl 20 Sxdl #xf6. | 

But White can play more accurately: 18 j 

Exd7! <5)xd7 (or 18...&xd7 19 l r xe4 ±c5+ ‘ 

20 &hl £)c6 21 £hg5 with a powerful in- 1 
itiative) 19 0x64 .&c5+ 20 ^hl 0-0, and 
now instead of the incorrect 21 4£lg5? £sxf6! 
22 Bxf6 #cl+ van der Vliet recommends 

21 fxg7! &xg7 (21...Wxg7 22 0c6) 22 
Ad3 £\f6 23 «T4 ±cl 24 &e5, when he 
would seem to create serious pressure on the 
kingside. 

Therefore the correct solution to Black’s 
problems after 17 Sadi is to first exchange 
rooks: 17...Sxdl! 18 Sxdl Axe4 19 Wa7 
£d6! 20 fxg7 (or 20 Sxd6 0-0) 20...Wxg7 

21 Sxd6 0-0. 

Thus the refutation of Black’s ‘pawn¬ 
grabbing’ - 15...'@ f xb2 - is not to be found 
in 17 Sadi. 

White also fails to achieve his aim by 17 
fxg7, as occurred in the game Shmit- 
Kovacevic (USSR v. Yugoslavia, Belgrade 
1961) - White incorrectly assists the devel¬ 
opment of the black pieces. After the practi¬ 
cally forced 17...±xg7 18 Ad3 Ad4 19 
£ixd4 #xd4 20 »xd4 Sxd4 21 £tf6+ &e7 

22 Sf2 thdl 23 Safi &e5! 24 i.xh7 Sh4 
Black gained the advantage. 

Finally, the apparently logical move 17 
c4, as occurred in the above-mentioned 
game Simovich-Vitolinsh, was parried by 
Black with 17...JLxe4 18 Wxe4 1 fif r xf6 (in 
the event of 18...gxf6, after 19 cxb5 axb5 
20 Sabi £c5+ 21 <&hl f5 22 tfxe6+ fxe6 

23 Sxb2 White gains the advantage - 23... 
<&e7 24 .&xb5), and after 19 Q&5 (on 19 
cxb5 Black had evidently prepared 19... 
^Lc 5+ 20 ^hl 0-0, and if now 21 £le5, then 

21.. .5d4!) 19...Ac5+ 20 &hl Sd4 21 We3 
Sd5! 22 %3 (if 22 Wh3 »xe5 23 cxd5 
®xd5, and after castling Black stands well) 

22.. .1 r xe5 23 cxd5 Wxg3 24 hxg3 &e7 25 
dxe6 fxe6 an ending arose, in which White’s 
advantage could be discerned only under a 
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microscope. In the game Simovich even 
managed to lose, but this result had no 
connection with the opening stage (White 
blundered with 26 a4??, and after 26...b4 27 
£.c4 Sd8 Black seized the initiative). 

So although Black has to reckon with the 
move 17 c4, he again apparently has chan¬ 
ces of emerging unscathed. 

The two continuations that are most dan¬ 
gerous for him are 17 a4 and 17 Sabi. It is 
in these variations that the capture by the 
queen on b2 has not stood up to practical 
testing. The game Estrin-Vitolinsh (USSR 
Championship Semi-Final, Moscow 1963), 
for instance, concluded rather quickly: 



17 Sabi *xc2 18 £tfg5 g6 19 Sbcl 
Wxa2 20 £wf7! (destroying the black king’s 
pawn cover; on 20.,. < 4?xf7, 21 5)g5+ is de¬ 
cisive) 20...Sxf7 21 €)c3 (White continued 
even more strongly in the game Goikhman- 
Petrushkin, 1965: 21 Wa7! £)c6 22 Axb5!) 
21 ..Mb3 22 Sbl, and Black was unable to 
defend e6. He attempted to resort to tactics 
by 22...Ah6, but 23 #g3! Af4? 24 *h3 
1^3 25 Wxe6+ &f8 26 Sxf4 gave White a 
marked advantage. 

True, the picture became rather less clear 
after the game Parma-Tatai (Athens 1967), 
when instead of 18...g6 Black replied 18... 
Wc7!, and White’s attacking forces proved 
insufficient to break down his opponent s 
defence, now reinforced by the queen. 


Parma chose 19 fxg7 Jixgl 20 4ixe6 fxe6 
21 £)g5, but after 21...We5! 22 iLh5+ ^d8 
23 Wb6+ &C8 24 £)xe6? (24 Sbcl+ *£c6 
25 Sxc6+ ^8!, and Black wins) 24... 
W/d 4+! Black went on to win. 

This line was never tested again in prac¬ 
tice, but I consider nevertheless that it is 
favourable for White. In my opinion, he 
should not be in a hurry to capture on g7. 

Black, it is true, once achieved a stunning 
success, when after 15...'S?xb2 16 ®e3 Jib7 
17 Sabi Wxc2 18 



he made the paradoxical move 18...Sg8, 
which Chess Informator No.3 promptly ac¬ 
companied with two exclamation marks. 

Indeed, in the correspondence game 
Reynolds-Boese, 1967, after 19 Sbcl 'H r xa2 
20 &xf7 Sxf7 21 &c3 gxf6! 22 Sf2 ®a3 
23 ^.h5 Sxg2+! 24 Sxg2 ±c5 White had to 
resign. 

However, Black’s ‘improvement’ does 
not alter the assessment of the capture on 
b2, and if it had been a strong player with 
White in this game, I am sure that, not only 
in correspondence play, but also at the 
board, he would have found the refutation of 
Black’s 18th move. After 19 Sbcl ®xa2 
White only had to find 20 'iSgS!, and Black 
would have been defenceless. A possible 
conclusion is 20...£)c6 21 Sxc6! ,&xc6 22 
®b8+ Sd8 23 Wc7 Ad7 24 &h5! g6 25 
£sd6+ JLxd6 26 Wxd6, and mate next move. 
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It remains for us to consider the main 
continuation 17 a4. 



This is what Novopashin played against 
Volovich (Sochi 1961), tackling the prob¬ 
lems in the diagram position by quiet, purely 
positional means, which, incidentally, are 
highly unpleasant for Black. White’s idea is 
simple: 18 axb5 and 19 Sabi. Black’s at¬ 
tempt to prevent the opening of lines by 

17.. .b4 (his problems are also not solved by 

17.. JLxe4 18 Wxe4 ±c5+ 19 &hl Wxf6 20 
axb5 0-0 21 bxa6 or, as occurred in the 
much later game Am.Rodriguez-Stangl, Biel 
1988, 17...1^4 18 c4 &xe4 19 Wxe4 
*c5+ 20 &hl b4 21 Wf4 ±d6 22 fxg7 
Sg8 23 Wh6 Ae5 24 ^xh7!? Sxg7 25 
®h8+ &e7 26 &xe5 0xe5 27 #h4+! Wg5 
28 'iff2!, and the position of the black king 
gives cause for alarm) was unsuccessful: 18 
c3! &xe4 (18,..bxc3 19 fxg7 i.xg7 20 
Bfbl #c2 21 Sxb7 Sxb7 22 &d6+) 19 
Wxe4 jLc5+ 20 <&hl gxf6 21 Sfcl (shutting 
out the black queen) 21...0-0 22 Sabi 1 B f a2 
23 cxb4 .&e7 24 b5, and despite being a 
pawn down. White has the better position. 
After 24...f5 25 We3 axb5 (25...®xa4 26 
bxa6 £ixa6? 27 Sal) 26 &xb5 Bdd8 27 
'Btti6! "thS 28 £ie5 White went on to win, 
since to the very end of the game Black was 
unable to move his knight from its initial 
post at b8. 

If, in addition, one adds that after 17 


Sabi Black also has considerable problems, 
it is not difficult to appreciate just how anti- 
positional the capture with the queen on b2 
is. 

Thus on finding the move 15 £tf3, I im¬ 
mediately decided that I would retreat - 

15. .Mcl, and thought to myself: ‘The 
knight move didn’t occur to me straight 
away, so perhaps others too won’t hit upon 
it so quickly!’ But shortly after this Mikhail 
Tal was in Moscow for some reason, and in 
conversation with me he remarked in pass¬ 
ing: 

‘You know, in your Variation after 13... 
Sd7 14 £ie4 We5 White can retreat his 
knight.’ 

And he gave 15 £lf3... 

‘I know, Misha,’ I replied dispiritedly, 
‘and I’m very concerned about it.’ 

Our conversation dispelled all my illu¬ 
sions: anything that is known by two people 
soon becomes the property of everyone. 
This meant that I would have to do battle 
against 15 £lf3 in the very near future. 

And that is what happened. The first to 
employ it in a game with me was Novo¬ 
pashin in that same year, 1960, in the 
USSR Championship Semi-Final in Vilnius. 
I replied 15...'S r c7, and the dispute began. 



16 We3 g6 

In some opening books this move was 
subsequently considered to lead to equality. 
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but in fact all Black’s troubles lie ahead. 
The alternative, 16_&.b7 17 £tfg5 JLxe4 

18 £>xe4 0a7 19 Sxa7 20 c4, which 
occurred in the game Murey-Feldman (Mos¬ 
cow v. Leningrad, 1965) also maintained for 
White a marked advantage. 

17 c4 

In a slightly later game Kuindzhi- 
Vasilchuk, from a junior tournament in 
1960, White played 17 ^hl, which despite 
its slow appearance is also fairly good. 
After 17...Ab7 18 a4 Black played the ex¬ 
tremely risky 18...'@ f xc2 (18...b4 is correct) 

19 4tfg5 h6, when White’s attack became 
spectacularly decisive: 20 Sacl Wxb2 21 
Wa7 &c6 22 Sxc6! Wxe2 23 Wb8+ 2d8 
24 2xe6+ fxe6 25 f7+ ^e7 26 Wc7+ Sd7 
27 ®c5+, and Black, threatened with inevi¬ 
table mate, resigned. 

17.. .b4 

To allow White to open the c-file would 
be equivalent to suicide. 

18 &hl 

This allows Black the chance to draw 
breath. 

18.. .!.b7 19 Sadi h5! 

This tactical nuance - on 20 £rfg5 Black 
replies 20...JLh6, with the threat of 21 jk.xe4 
- enables him to stand firm on the edge of 
the abyss. It appears that at any moment 
White will carry out a thematic blow, sacri¬ 
ficing at f7 or e6, but for this he is always 
one tempo short. 

20 &eg5 Ac5 21 tte5 i.d6! 

It was for the sake of this move that the 
black bishop changed direction a move ear¬ 
lier. White is forced either to repeat moves, 
or, as occurred in the game, to sacrifice the 
exchange, which however is sufficient only 
for a draw. 

22 Sxd6 #xd6 23 &xf7 *xf7 

The attempt to avoid perpetual check is 
clearly in White’s favour: 23...0xe5 24 
£>xe5 2c7 25 f7+. 

24 £>g5+ &f8 25 &xe6+ &F7 26 &g5+, 


and the players agreed to a draw. 

Straight away Novopashin and I made a 
fairly thorough analysis of the critical posi¬ 
tion 



and established that, instead of 18 &hl, by 
18 -&d 1 White could have gained a marked 
and possibly decisive advantage. This move 
became known in the circle of leading Rus¬ 
sian Federation players, and was later tested 
in the 1961 Championship of the Voronezh 
region in the game Zagorovsky-Kaverin. 

That game went 18 J.dl .&b7 19 J&.a4 
iLc6 20 JLxc6 £)xc6 21 Sadi, and Black’s 
position began to crack up. He was not even 
saved by the ‘patent’ 21...h5 22 c5 ,&h6 23 
We2 0-0 24 Wxa6, when White had an extra 
pawn and the better position. But by that 
time, to me (after the game with Novopashin 
I didn’t spare a single day more analysing 
the resulting position) it was already clear 
that the move \5...Wcl, just like 15... 1 @ r xb2, 
did not solve the problems facing Black. 

To be frank, at this point I felt really de¬ 
jected. Could it be that this modest move 15 
£sf3 would completely refute Black’s plan 
and bury The Variation, which had endured 
and suffered so much? The Variation, on 
which had been spent such masses of effort, 
time and nervous energy, and with which so 
few games had yet been played? It is true 
that with cold reasoning, which had been 
pushed somewhere into the background, I 
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realised that The Variation could not be 
completely irreproachable, that it had its 
deficiencies, and that sooner or later the 
logic of chess would triumph. But that the 
refutation should come so soon... My entire 
nature protested against this, and, regardless 
of common sense, the decision was made: to 
seek again! To seek and seek until I found 
that fresh idea which in the critical position 
would instil the despondent black pieces 
with life, and enable the situation on the 
board to be assessed differently. 

A GLANCE FROM THE SIDE 

A large part of the time spent on preparing 
for the 1961 USSR Championship had to be 
given over to The Variation. And the im¬ 
possible came to pass. I recall how then, on 
the completion of my work, two thoughts 
stayed with me for a long time. One was of 
the boundless and inexhaustible nature of 
chess, which is in no way associated with 
the astronomical number of moves present 
in every position. The depth of chess lies in 
the wide variety of ideas and methods by 
which any position on the board is charac¬ 
terised, and in those exceptions which are 
almost always present in any particular 
piece arrangement. 

And the second thought: how fortunate 
chess was to have the harmonious coexis¬ 
tence between, on the one hand, Steinitz, 
Capablanca and Botvinnik, who by their 
games and analyses discovered the general 
laws and logic of chess, and, on the other 
hand y Chigorin, Lasker and Simagin, those 
‘rebels’, who sought and found exceptions 
to these general rules. Complementing one 
another, these two streams - classical and 
romantic - have created and will continue to 
create a form of chess which no man of any 
era or generation will fully comprehend or 
exhaust. And, proceeding from such a 
proximity of rules and exceptions, one 


should perhaps not be so frightened by the 
thought that, in opening theory too, the 
classical schemes of the Queen’s Gambit are 
to be found alongside the at times com¬ 
pletely impenetrable labyrinths of the 
Sicilian Defence. 

Here I will permit myself one further di¬ 
gression. I trust the reader will not find too 
far-fetched and bombastic these arguments 
about questions which are far broader than 
the analysis of any variation, however 
complex. 

At times a chess player cannot get by 
merely by working out moves and continu¬ 
ations. Just as an artist painting a picture 
should from time to time break off from 
making individual brush strokes, and, taking 
a step back, take in the complete canvas at a 
glance, so a chess player, by simply resort¬ 
ing to an abstract approach, is able as if 
from the side to assess his ideas and calcu¬ 
lations, examine the impasse lying in wait 
for him, and find that turn which is able to 
lead the position out onto the highway of 
chess practice. And if one fails to think from 
time to time over the course of the chess 
process as a whole, if one does not pay at¬ 
tention to its nuances, to the precedents 
existing in the assessment of this or that 
position, then most of the ‘concrete’ 
searching will be doomed to failure. 

As an analogy, one can recall that today 
the mathematical apparatus is used by vir¬ 
tually all sciences, but that without philoso¬ 
phy, mathematics itself would have reached 
an impasse in the study of ‘unusual’ worlds, 
concepts and characteristics. 

I would say that it was this complex of 
philosophical thoughts about the essence of 
my searching which suggested to me a para¬ 
doxical idea: why had I been drawn, as if by 
a magnet, to base the whole of my analysis 
on the manoeuvre ...Ha7-d7, which I con¬ 
sidered the flesh and blood of The Variation, 
and its basic strategical backbone? Why had 
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I not sought the truth on a different path, 
even if it were not a parallel one? And it 
was then that I found a move which, I must 
admit, at first shocked me in the full sense 
of the word. 



12.JVe5 

Surely the safety margin in chess can’t be 
so great, I asked myself in astonishment, 
that in the opening, with one’s pieces com¬ 
pletely undeveloped, one can make a fourth 
successive move with the queen, and escape 
unpunished? 

All the accepted - or inbom(?) - classical 
examples told me that this was a Uto¬ 
pianism. In chess such a thing doesn’t, and 
cannot happen, just as in nature the law of 
conservation of matter cannot be broken. I 
was very close to rejecting this move, 
without bothering to analyse it, and what 
restrained me, I must confess, was by no 
means intuition or acute chess perception. 

‘In the end, this isn’t a tournament game, 
but only analysis,’ I argued, and perhaps 
even tried to persuade myself. ‘So much 
effort has been devoted to The Variation, 
that it won’t do any harm to waste a little 
more, before admitting defeat.’ 

But the more that I looked into the idea I 
had discovered, the more that its paradoxi¬ 
cal correctness became apparent. It turns 
out that ^...'ffeS is by no means a loss of 
time! After all, the black queen is all the 


same forced to move to e5 after 5V4 , and 
by moving there beforehand it denies White 
this useful activation of his knight. Also, 
after 1 2..Mc5, 13...4x5 is threatened, and 
this deprives White of a significant part of 
his lead in development. Finally, by return¬ 
ing in case of necessity to c7, the black 
queen defends d8, and, having moved out of 
range of a possible attack, economises on 
the time required for the manoeuvre ...2a7- 
d7. 

Now all this appears obvious to me, and 
hardly worth mentioning, but at the time 
weeks were spent on grasping these truths, 
backed by a mass of variations. And when 
the analysis was complete, I realised this: 
The Variation was alive! 

This work was done, as I recall, in 1960, 
but I was able to try out my new idea only a 
year later, in the RSFSR Championship in 
Omsk, against a local master, A. Byelov, an 
excellent tactician. 

After 12...We5 my opponent continued 13 
fxg7 Axg7 14 £)f3 Wc5+ 15 <&hl 4.b7. I 
had considered this position to be level. 
However, the further course of the game, 
although it did not shake this general as¬ 
sessment, showed that the resulting position 
was so complex and intricate that it required 
additional analysis. 



The game continued: 

16 Wd3 (a very interesting move, by 
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which White initiates complications) 16... 
0-0 17 Sadi &c6 18 &e4 We7 19 &eg5 f5 
20 We3 Sae8 21 c4! h6 22 cxb5 axb5 23 
£>h3 c5! 24 Axb5 *h8 25 Scl 2c8, and 
for the pawn Black obtained counterplay in 
the incredible complications after 26 Sfel 
£\b4 27 Ac4 Ae4. The game finally ended 
in a draw: 28 We2 Scd8 29 &f2 Axf3 30 
gxf3 Sk6 31 £*13 &d4 32 Wg2 Wd6 33 
Sgl Sd7 34 Wf6 35 Wh3 Wc6 36 
Sc3. 



36...^xf3 37 Wxf3 e4 38 We3 Ad4 39 
AdS Wb6 40 Wcl Axf2 41 2c6 Ae3 42 
Wc3+ Wd4 43 Wa3 Sb8 44 Wa6 Axgl 45 
2xh6+ 2h7 46 Wg6 Wg7 47 Sxh7+ Wxh7 
48 Wf6+ Wg7 49 Wh4+, but I gained the 
feeling that 14...Wc5+, which I had analys¬ 
ed beforehand, was neither obligatory, nor 
the strongest, and that 14...We3+ was 
perhaps to be preferred. 

However, White too did not have to force 
matters. In the initial position, if one can 
call it that (see diagram next column), he 
has a number of continuations, which can¬ 
not be disregarded. 

For example, 13 ‘ifc’h 1. 

After this I didn’t care for 13...gxf6, on 
account of 14 Af3 2a7 15 Sel, and 15... 
Wc7 looks unattractive in view of 16 £>d5 
Wd8 17 Wd2, with the threat of 18 Wf4, 
while the black queen has no other con¬ 
venient retreat square. 



But on 13 &hl Black can reply with an 
immediate 13...Sa7, and the threat of 

14.. .5d7 forces White to retreat his knight 
from its central square. Black is not likely to 
be smashed by such tactics. 

This was confirmed, incidentally, by the 
game Estrin-Korzin (Moscow 1961): 14 
Wd3 (a dubious move; 14 fxg7 Axg7 15 
£rf3 is preferable) 14...2d7 15 £tf3 Wxf6 
16 We3 Ad6 17 £>e4 Wf4 18 £sxd6+ Wxd6 

19 £te5 2e7! 20 2adl Wc7, and Black re¬ 
pelled the attack, while maintaining his ma¬ 
terial advantage: 21 Wg3 0-0 22 Ad3 f6 23 
Axh7+ &xh7 24 Wh4+ &g8 25 &g6 2ee8! 
26 Wh8+ &F1 27 2xf6+ &xf6. 

As the best method of attack for White, 
the Moscow master Lepyoshkin suggested 
the knight sacrifice 14 Wei!?, giving the 
following variations: 14...Wxd4 (if 14...gxf6 
15 £)f3 Wf4 16 a4 b4 17 £k!2 We5 18 &c4 
Wc7 19 £ie4 Ae7 20 £ixf6+ Axf6 21 
2xf6, or 19...^d7 20 2dl, and Black’s dif¬ 
ficulties are not yet over, or 14...2d7 15 
Axb5 Wxd4 16 2dl Wb6 17 Axd7+ £ixd7 
18 &d5) 15 2dl Wb6 16 £ki5 exd5 17 
Axb5+ "^dS 18 We8+ &cl 19 fxg7 Axg7 

20 Wxf7+ &d7 21 Wxg7 2e8 22 Axd7 
Axd7 23 2xd5, and evaluating the final 
position in White’s favour. However, I 
should like to dispute this assertion: after 

23.. . < &c8! it is by no means clear who 
stands better. Although White has three 
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pawns for a piece, the position is of a mid- 
dlegame character, where in the coming 
struggle the black bishop is ready to play an 
important role. 

I also had to study energetic variations of 
the type 13 Hel Wxf6 14 Af3 2a7 15 £k!5 
®d8 16 4ff5 i.c5+ 17 &hl 0-0, but noth¬ 
ing definite for White emerged. 

At the time I did not imagine that White’s 
range of possibilities would turn out to be 
much wider and not restricted to the moves 
indicated. Many years later I was to experi¬ 
ence for myself the ‘delights’ of both 13 
JLh5 and 13 £tf3. But these will be des¬ 
cribed later (cf. pp. 104-5), and for the 
moment let us return to the source games. 

The continuation that caused me the most 
concern was 13 .&f3 Ha7 14 £)c6!? (if 14 
5)e4 2d7 15 c3 gxf6, and Black has nothing 
to fear; the game Ortega-Polugayevsky, 
Havana 1962, went 14 Eel ®xf6, and 15 
&C6+?, as played by White, led to his rapid 
defeat: 15...£xc6 16 ^xc6 Ed7 17 £>d5 
Ac5+ 18 <&hl Wh4 19 0-0 20 Ee4 

«Fh6, and White’s pieces were left hanging. 
After 21 £tf4 &b7 22 &e5 i.xe4 23 #xe4 
Ed4 he resigned), and I did not care for 

14.. .£bcc6 15 ilxc6+ ,&d7 16 Axd7+ Exd7 
17 ®f3. Naturally, I therefore considered 

14.. .^5+ 15 <&hl Sd7. 

If 15...^xc6, then 16 £te4 ©66 (equally 
bad is 16...®d4 17 SM6+M ®xd6 18 fxg7 
and wins, or lb-.-^eS 17 fxg7 Axg7 18 
5M6+ &e7 19 &xc6 ®xd6 20 Hxf7+) 17 
fxg7 Axg7 18 4kl6+ &e7 19 .£Lxc6, and 
after 19...f5 20 4)xf5+ exf5 21 2el+ 

22 #d5+ &g6 23 Wd6+ White gains a de¬ 
cisive attack, since 23....&f6 fails to 24 
Ae8+, while on 19...f6 the quiet 20 £)xc8+ 
2xc8 21 Af3 is sufficient, with an over¬ 
whelming position for White, since the black 
king is stuck in the centre; in this last vari¬ 
ation there is an interesting but unclear con¬ 
tinuation of the attack by 20 4tf5+ exf5 21 
»d5. 


16 £kb8!! Sxdl 17 2axdl (17 iLc6+? 
Wxc6 18 £ixc6 2xal 19 2xal gxf6, with 
advantage to Black). 

18 Ac6+ is threatened, and therefore 

17...gxf6 is practically forced, when White 
replies 18 4k4. 



Black is faced with a dilemma: where is 
he to move his queen? 18...We5 loses to 19 
4k:6, while 18...#b6 meets with a brilliant 
refutation: 19 4)xf6+ 20 iLh5!, and if 

20... 1 ffxb8 21 &g8+ 2xg8 22 2xf7+ &e8 
23 2g7 mate, while on 20...Ji.g7 or 20... 
Ah6 White continues 21 £ic6+!!, diverting 
the queen from the defence of d8. After 21... 
^Sxc6 Black is mated by 22 £)g8+ £f8 23 
2xf7+ *i&xg8 24 2d8, while after 21...$f8 
(following 20..Jth6), by 22 2d8+ tf?g7 23 
£)e8+ 2xe8 24 2xf7+ &g8 25 Exe8. A 
fantastic finish! 

On 1 &..Mxc2, 19 Eel concludes the 
game, and if 18.. .'&c4 19 b3. 

I must ask the reader to believe that all 
these unusually beautiful variations were 
neatly written down in one of my notebooks, 
dated 1960, when I can say without exag¬ 
geration that I studied literally day and night 
the new problems that constantly emerged. 
It was bound to happen that, seven years 
later in the game Parr-Klibor (West 
Germany 1967), the move 13 Af3 occurred, 
with all the ‘details’ given above! The game 
reached the position shown in the diagram. 
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when Black chose 18...Wb6 19 £)xf6+ &dl 
20 J&h5, and only here was a deviation 
made - 20.. Mc5, but it made essentially no 
difference: 21 £sc6+! led to his immediate 
capitulation. 

Does this mean that I was bluffing? Being 
fully aware that Black loses by force, did I 
nevertheless continue to adopt The Varia¬ 
tion, hoping for a mistake by my opponent? 
A thousand times no! In the depths of the 
maze into which 13 ^.f3 had led me, I 
nevertheless found a narrow saving path: in 
the position in that same diagram there is 
one and only one move that comes to 
Black’s rescue: lS.-.WfS! 



Now nothing is gained by 19 £id6+ 
JLxd6 20 itc6+ ^e7 21 2xf5 exf5, when 
Black stands well, while on 19 g4 he replies 

19.. .®f4. Regaining the sacrificed queen by 
19 £\xf6+ ®xf6 20 ±c6+ &e7 21 2xf6 
&xf6 leads apparently to an equal ending: 

22 £k!7+ &e7 23 &xf8 2xf8, or 22...±xd7 

23 2xd7 &e7 24 &e4 (24 2a7 2d8) 

24.. .h6 25 JLd3 2d8. Although this vari¬ 
ation, which is close to a draw, did not 
completely impress me, on finding it then, in 
1960,1 accepted it as a first approximation. 
The main thing was that I had managed to 
avoid the danger of a forced loss, and of 
course I hoped to return again to the move 
13 jLf3 to seek new defensive resources for 
Black. 


But it so happened that other continu¬ 
ations in The Variation diverted my atten¬ 
tion, and this work was successfully carried 
out by the Soviet master German Fridstein, 
who in 1971 found the strongest continu¬ 
ation for Black, and demonstrated the com¬ 
plete harmlessness of the move 13 iLf3. He 
established that after 13...2a7 14 £kc6 
Black should go in for 14...£ixc6 15 Axc6+ 
Ad7 16 Axd7+ 2xd7, and in the event of 
17 'B r f3 reply not 17..JLc5+ 18 &hl 0-0 19 
£*e4, which gives White the advantage, but 

17...JpLd6! 



An important finesse: Black keeps the 
check in reserve. Here are the variations 
considered by Fridstein: 

A. 18 g3 (18 W&S+ Ab8) 18...#xf6 19 
^8+ Wd8 20 ®xa6 b4 21 £te4 0-0. This 
position was tested in the game Mariotti- 
Ribli (Manila 1976): after 22 1 8 r b5 Ae7! 23 
c4 2d4 24 £if2 Wa8 25 b3 2fd8 26 #h5 
Af6 Black stood better. 

B. 18 lfh3 b4! (if Black had first given 
check - 17...Ji.c5+, then after 18 ^hl -&d6 
19 HlfhS the move 19...b4 would have been 
refuted by the surprising rejoinder 20 4)d5!, 
when 20...'S , xd5 fails to 21 fxg7 and 22 
lifxh7) 19 fxg7 (now 19 £id5 does not 
work, since after the capture of the knight 
Black has a check with his queen at d4) 

19...2g8 20 #xh7 Wxh2+ 21 Wxh2 Axh2+ 
22 < i > xh2 bxc3, but even more convincing is 
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20.. .Hxg7! 21 W 18 + Af 8 , and, in view of 
the threat of 22...2xg2+, White loses a 
piece. 

C. Black has more difficult problems 
after 18 ^ 2 e 4 , but even here, by continuing 

18.. .Wxh2+ 19 We5! he can be satis¬ 

fied with his position. E.g. 20 g3 (after 20 
fxg7 Ac5+! 21 < 4 > e2 Sg8 the advantage is 
with Black; he threatens ..f7-f5) 20...0-0. In 
this sharp position each side has his trumps. 

But let us go back ten years. 

At that time, at the cost of many weeks of 
analysis, I had succeeded in reinforcing The 
Variation, which had seemed on the point of 
collapse. It appeared that all was quiet on 
the Western front, but danger, as it turned 
out, was already approaching from another 
side. 

A TRAP 

Yes, I remember the relief I experienced, 
and the happy thought which was constantly 
with me: The Variation was alive! But the 
period of ‘well-being’ did not last long. In 
1961 new complications began, and by 
theorists The Variation was again numbered 
among the ill, and if not fatally, then ex¬ 
tremely seriously. 

In January 1961, in the 8 th round of the 
USSR Championship, I met David Bron- 
stein, possibly the most resourceful grand¬ 
master in the world. The first few moves of 
the game immediately took me rather by 
surprise: Bronstein, who had usually avoid¬ 
ed this opening, suddenly gave me the op¬ 
portunity to play The Variation. Naturally I 
could not refuse the challenge, otherwise for 
a long time I would have reproached myself 
for my cowardice and for not sticking to my 
principles. 

And so, after quickly playing the ‘intro¬ 
duction’ - 1 e4 c5 2 d 6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
£>xd4 £T 6 5 <£ic3 a 6 6 £g5 e 6 7 f4 b5 8 e5 
dxc5 9 fxe 5 Wc7 10 exf 6 We5+ 11 £e2 


®xg5, Bronstein thought for some 30-40 
seconds, gave me a rather crafty glance, and 
slowly moved his queen to d3. Following 
this he got up from the board, and his whole 
appearance said (or possibly this was how I 
interpreted for myself the resulting situ¬ 
ation): ‘Now try and work out that little lot!’ 

Bronstein had hit the nail on the head! 
However much I had analysed The Varia¬ 
tion in the past, and whatever the possib¬ 
ilities for White I had considered, for some 
strange reason the move 12 Wd 3 had not 
come within the range of my searching. 
Nowadays it seems simple, even obvious, 
but at the time, when only a first approxi¬ 
mation to the truth was being made, every¬ 
thing seemed far from clear. 

Jumping ahead, I should mention that, 
after the game, Bronstein said that the idea 
of the move did not belong to him, but to his 
old friend Kh. Muchnik, together with 
whom Bronstein used to constantly examine 
the topical opening systems that interested 
him. 

But let us return to the game. When the 
move 12 Wd3 appeared on the board, I 
immediately realised that I had been 
‘caught’: I was too well familiar with the 
manner of my opponent’s preparation for it 
to be otherwise. I had to literally force my¬ 
self out of a minute’s bemusement, and to 
concentrate fully. I recall how I tried to as¬ 
sume a calm expression, and by my entire 
appearance demonstrate that nothing ex¬ 
traordinary had happened. Nevertheless, I 
consider it unlikely that this outward im¬ 
passivity could have deceived Bronstein, 
with all his experience... 

At the board my study of the new prob¬ 
lems which had unexpectedly arisen did not 
begin, strangely enough, with the calculation 
of various continuations, but with a thought 
which was... abstract, but essential for my 
spiritual peace of mind. It can be formulated 
roughly as follows: ‘How much time have I 
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spent on this one single Variation, and on 
how many occasions have I found a defence 
for Black! It would simply be unjust if all 
this work were in vain! Something will also 
turn up against 12 ^3. I must search, 
search!’ 

Having thus ‘calmed’ myself - inciden¬ 
tally, the time spent on this was less than it 
takes to read these lines - I began to work 
through the specific variations. The idea of 
12 Wd3 was perfectly clear: to play &e4, if 
Black should not prevent it, but in particular 
— to prepare queenside castling. In this case 
the threats along the d-file would appear 
much more quickly, and would be much 
more dangerous, than after kingside cas¬ 
tling. 

I do not remember, unfortunately, how 
long I spent at the time in search of a plan. 
On the other hand, I will never forget how 
after the game the ‘computing machine’, as 
I was sometimes called in those days, felt as 
though for a long time it had been working 
under great stress, for which it had not at all 
been prepared... 



Be that as it may, but the reply was 
12...tt r h4+. It is difficult to penetrate into 
such a ‘supernatural’ field of chess as intui¬ 
tion, but for some reason I felt firmly con¬ 
vinced that if Bronstein had in fact exam¬ 
ined this check beforehand, it would only 
have been highly superficially, in passing. 


By that time it was clear to me that I would 
have to capture die pawn on f6, but in 
whose favour was the opening of the long 
white diagonal? It could hardly be hoped 
that the rook at hi would fall victim to 
Black’s light-square bishop, but neverthe¬ 
less the check on h4 was made! 

Now, with the benefit of hindsight, I real¬ 
ise that my brain was so accustomed to The 
Variation, and I believed so sincerely, one 
might even say religiously, in its viability, 
that at the board I managed to discover a 
path along which dangers and pitfalls 
threatened not only Black, but also White. 

Our game continued as follows: 
13g3®xf614«Te4 

Here it was Bronstein’s turn to think at 
length over his move, but it nevertheless 
proved to be a poor one, and Black, after 
completely neutralising White’s pressure, 
gained a slight advantage. 

14...Ha7 15 Sfl Wg6! 

The beginning of a tactical operation, on 
which Black’s whole defence is founded. 
White assumed that forcing the black rook 
off the back rank would enable him to create 
serious threats, but in reply to 16 ^f4 £kT 7 
17 there followed 17...e5! 

And suddenly the harmony became ap¬ 
parent among the black pieces (even those 
as widely-separated as the queen at g6 and 
the rook at a7), fulfilling a single common 
aim: control over the centre and the defence 
of their king. 

Incidentally, it is on this harmony of 
Black’s pieces, which gradually emerges as 
if on a photographic print, and on their 
amazing co-ordination, that the entire 
Variation as a whole is based. 

18 &xe5 &xe5 19 #xe5+ *e6 
Now White has nothing better than to ex¬ 
change queens, since 20 1^8 would be an¬ 
swered by 20...4.C5, then 21.. 0-0, and the 
white queen would soon feel like a fish out 
of water. 
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20 ®xe6+ iixc6 21 0-0-0 iLc7 22 &d5 
iig5+ 23 &bl 0-0 24 h4 i.d8 25 £>f4 
.&c8, and the black bishops, although they 
have retreated onto the back rank, will 
sooner or later make their presence felt. 
There is no disputing Black’s persistent, 
although minimal advantage. 

26 Af3g6 27i.d5 

Simultaneously with this move Bronstein 
offered a draw, which, to the surprise of the 
spectators and the other competitors, was 
accepted. Of course, Black can play for the 
set-up ...^7,.. Jkf5, ...^.c7-b8 and ...2c8, 
which would give him the initiative. But, 
firstly, I had used up a tremendous amount 
of effort on the opening stage of the game, 
and secondly, the maximum possible satis¬ 
faction (creative, not competitive) from the 
game had already been obtained. After all, 
my ‘brainchild’ had survived yet another 
test! 

After the game, David Ionovich was quite 
seriously upset. And this was not surprising, 
because he had caught his opponent in a 
prepared variation, but had failed to win the 
game, and in addition had used up his inno¬ 
vation! ‘I trusted Muchnik,’ Bronstein 
grieved, ‘but 12 Wd3 doesn’t win!’ 

About my happiness at that moment I 
have already spoken, but gradually, on the 
way to the hotel, it began to be replaced by 
uneasiness. The night was spent at the chess 


board: had 12 ^3 been refuted, or was ibis 
move in fact the refutation of The Varia¬ 
tion? Or perhaps neither the one nor the 
other? It is true that, instead of 14 We4, 
Bronstein could have made the move which 
at the board I was most afraid of - 14 Sfl. 
Then on 14...^6 White has the reply 15 
®f3, and none of the variations that I exam¬ 
ined was acceptable for Black. 

I had to switch to the alternative queen 
move - 14...We5. On 15 0-0-0 Black now 
has 15...Ac5, and whatever White plays, 
for instance 16 £klxb5 or 16 £)xe6, Black 
has an intermediate check with his queen at 
e3. 

And I calmed down. 

But then, roughly a day later, after the 
following round, I again began to have 
doubts. All the time Black was balancing on 
the very edge of the abyss. It only required 
the white king to stand slightly to one side - 
at bl, and Black could resign. Or if White 
were to find some intermediate move, catas¬ 
trophe would be inevitable. A presentiment 
of danger in this position tormented me, and 
would not leave me in peace. On the one 
hand everything seemed all right, but on the 
other... 

In this way some six months went by. The 
time came for me to prepare for a new 
USSR Championship, the second in that 
year. Together with Mikhail Yudovich 
(junior) I analysed several times the con¬ 
tinuation 12 Wd3, did not find anything for 
Black to be afraid of, and at that set off for 
Baku... 

MEMORANDUM FROM MOSCOW 

Literally only a couple of rounds had 
passed, and, after the November slush of 
their home towns, the competitors in the 
Championship had not yet had time to be¬ 
come accustomed to the warmth of the 
Caspian Sea, when I received a note from 
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Moscow from Mikhail Yudovich. After a 
few warm words of introduction, dictated by 
sympathy, it was shown in an extremely 
accurate and scrupulous analysis that in the 
above variation after \5..Ac5 White wins 
by force! And although, apart from us two, 
no one then knew about this, it is not at all 
difficult to imagine my feelings at that mo¬ 
ment. 



Yudovich, it turned out, had found that 
after 16 £sxe6 #e3+ White replies 17 
Ed2!!, when Black is lost. On 17...^xd3 
there follows 18 £)c7+ ^d8 19 Hxd3+ 
<&>xc7 20 Exf7+, and both after 20...^bb 
21 b4! &xb4 22 &d5+ ^5 (also bad is 
22...&c5 23 &xb4 &xb4 24 iLf3, with a 
big material advantage) 23 Eff3!, with the 
threat of mate on a3, and after 20...£)d7 21 
&g4 2d8 22 £te4! &f8 23 4)g5, Black 
cannot save the game. 

All this is also possible with the white 
king at bl, i.e. in the event of 17 4?bl, and 
not 17 Ed2. But in the variation 20..,JLd7 
21 Ag4 Ef8 the strength of White’s 17th 
move is disclosed. He can play simply 22 
Exg7, without having to worry about back- 
rank checks - 22...fifl+ 23 < ^’d2. If the 
white king were at bl, after the forced 23 
JLd6! Black would beat off the attack, 
while maintaining his material advantage. 
But here 23...^.d6 fails to 24 &e4! 

If on the other hand Black plays 


21...2d8, then White attacks in similar 
fashion to that given above: 22 £te4 Af8 
(on 22...Jkb6 White has the calm reply 23 
Exg7, and how Black can free himself is not 
apparent) 23 £)g5. 

I tested and retested most painstakingly 
the analysis in my friend’s letter, and real¬ 
ised that The Variation had been floored. 
The move 15...Ac5 wasn’t playable, and 
this meant that Black had once again to seek 
an answer to Hamlet’s eternal question: ‘To 
be or not to be?’ I must admit that, at the 
start of the 1961 USSR Championship in 
Baku, I was certainly no happier as a result 
of this. 

I repeat: no one knew about this, and for 
the time being I had to battle against an un¬ 
seen opponent. But imminent questions do 
not hover about for long, and the opponent 
could at any time become a quite specific 
person. And besides, in general I did not 
have the moral right to adopt The Variation, 
relying merely on my opponent’s possible 
ignorance. What was needed, indeed essen¬ 
tial, was spiritual confidence, but this could 
be generated only out of a host of variations 
on the board. 

Fate granted me something of a post¬ 
ponement. In the Championship only once 
did I have to uphold The Variation, against 
that brilliant tactician Rashid Nezhmet- 
dinov, but there it was a quite different line 
that was tested. 

But after the tournament I had ample time 
for analysis. Once more — for the umpteenth 
time! - I began studying the position after 
12 Wd3. I worked through - in great detail 
- Black’s various replies. In the end I chose 
what seemed to be the least evil, and settled 
on 12...¥h4+ 13 g3 Wxf6 14 Efl We5 15 
0-0-0 Ea7, although Black’s position after 
16 £tf3 did not greatly impress me. The 
account of this analysis will be given a little 
later, but now I wish to confess that it was 
after this enormous amount of work, that 1 
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began to be seized more and more with a 
feeling of apathy towards The Variation. 

The point was that, apart from the highly 
unpleasant Bronstein-Muchnik move 12 
Vd3, misfortune had also stolen up on The 
Variation from another side. Grandmaster 
Vladimir Simagin, a highly original and 
non-routine thinker, proposed two moves 
earlier the highly interesting 10 1 H r e2!?, with 
the idea of maintaining the outpost at e5, 
quickly castling queenside, and mounting an 
attack on the black king which is stuck in 
the centre. 

To wage war on two fronts, to find a de¬ 
fence simultaneously against two, equally 
dangerous systems, was a task that at the 
time was beyond me. I was lacking both in 
energy, and in peace of mind. While work¬ 
ing on one move, I could not avoid thinking 
that the labour might be in vain, since it was 
possible that a defence wouldn’t be found 
against the other. And suddenly it began to 
appear to me that The Variation had con¬ 
tracted radiculitis: the pain would ease in 
one place, only to appear the following day 
in another. It was then that the idea came to 
[ me of abandoning The Variation... 

[ ‘Enough! I’m tired of this eternal search¬ 
ing, of this constant anticipation of further 
I unpleasant surprises! It’s time to decide! ’ 

[ After the USSR Championship in Baku, 
from inertia I played it again in two 1962 
games, against Ortega in Cuba and against 
Nikitin in the Championship of the Bure- 
vestnik club, and that’s all. 

‘My thanks to you. Variation. I don’t 
condemn you for your betrayal, and I bid 
you farewell!’ 

And it was just as well that this happen¬ 
ed! At that point, when disillusionment had 
overtaken me. The Variation was suddenly 
taken up by a number of players. It began to 
be met in every tournament of any rank, and 
to fill the pages of magazines and bulletins. 
The Variation had become fashionable! 


On the one hand, such an unspoken gen¬ 
eral recognition flattered my self-esteem - 
after all, for three long years, essentially I 
alone had constantly upheld The Variation 
for Black. But on the other hand it provoked 
a mixture of feelings of offence and bewil¬ 
derment. It would have been one thing to 
play The Variation earlier, when it consisted 
purely of blank pages, and when every game 
represented ‘a venture into the unknown’. 
But now, when such difficult experiences 
had befallen Black...! 

This was the reason for my bewilderment. 
The offence I felt was for The Variation, 
which one new player after another would 
play rather light-heartedly, without going 
carefully into the already published exam¬ 
ples, comments and analyses, without taking 
the trouble to investigate this unusual open¬ 
ing scheme which did not yield to general 
assessments, and as a result would suffer 
one crushing defeat after another. Contrary 
to the voice of reason, I took each such 
defeat to be a personal failure, and my heart 
sank each time I saw in print a new 20-25 
move game, with the laconic ‘Black resigns’ 
at the end. 

Many a time the thought flashed through 
my mind: shouldn’t I once again throw my¬ 
self into the battle, and put literally all my 
efforts into rehabilitating The Variation, to 
‘cleaning up’ its badly damaged reputation? 
But the strength was no longer there, and 
my impulsive decision to abandon The 
Variation was confirmed roughly as follows: 

“Let Black go on suffering defeats, only 
not in ‘my’ Variation, but in someone else’s. 

I have had enough!” 

THE RETURN 

And for many years I didn’t ‘touch’ The 
Variation at all, either in analysis, or in 
practice. Even now I don’t know whether I 
would ever have returned to it, had it not 
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been for the conversation with Botvinnik 
given at the very beginning of this book. 
Having merely become firmly convinced 
that it was about The Variation that I would 
write, I began examining old games, both 
my own and other players’, and started lin¬ 
gering over what were apparently thor¬ 
oughly-studied positions, checking once 
again things which had been tested many 
times. And a miracle occurred: after an 
interval of ten years The Variation suddenly 
took on for me a new aspect, and appeared 
in a completely different light. A sensation, 
hidden in the depths of my emotional mem¬ 
ory, was suddenly revived: what if... What if 
for me The Variation is not dead? If The 
Variation is alive?! 

It was as if a dam had burst. To my re¬ 
lief, I began to discover that lines, of which 
formerly I had been so afraid, were in gen¬ 
eral perfectly feasible, and that far from the 
last word on them had been said. Feverishly, 
without a board, I worked from memory 
through the dozens of games that had been 
played in the intervening years... It appeared 
that the majority of them merely repeated 
what had gone before, or else were not of 
great importance. So that couldn’t I search 
for this last word myself?! 

My searching began in the first instance 
around the move 12 #d3. To be honest, to 
some extent I had to ‘overcome’ myself, and 
to pluck up courage, so as after an interval 
of so many years to begin stirring up the 
past, and try to solve the eternal dilemma: 
what to do? 

Back in 1961, after the USSR Cham¬ 
pionship in Baku, I had attempted in the 
following position to play differently, and 
instead of ! 2...Wh4+ tried various other 
continuations. 

(see diagram next column) 

These were the possibilities that I checked 
at that time: 



A. 12...£\d7?. This move is bad in view 
of the virtually forced 13 Wf3 2a7 14 &e4 
We5 (no better is 14...'B , d5 15 Sdl jtb7 16 
fxg7 Jixgl 17 £)f5!; both white knights are 
taboo in view of the check at d6, and in any 
case Black loses material) 15 £sc6 Wxb2 16 
Sdl Bc7 17 fxg7 Wxgl (not 17...Axg7 18 
£)d6+, and mate next move) 18 2xd7! 
White exploits his lead in development by 
combinational means. Neither 18..Jbcd7, 
nor 18...Sxd7, nor 18...2xc6 is possible, on 
account of 19 £rf6+, when Black has to give 
up his queen, while after 18../&xd7 White 
has the decisive 19 £sf6+ ^6 20 £}e8+. 

B, 12,..gxf6?!. An interesting game 
Bobkov-Vitolinsh (USSR Championship 
Semi-Final, Riga 1962) continued: 13 £te4 
We5 14 0-0-0?!, and after 14...i.e7 15 
#f4+ (gaining a very important tempo for 
the defence, and thereby succeeding in 
blocking the main avenue of attack - the 
d-file) 16 <&bl Ab7 17 £\c5 i.d5 18 Qb3 
£)c 6 Black gradually repulsed the attack 
while keeping his extra pawn. 

However, it was promptly established 
that, instead of castling queenside, at the 
cost of another pawn White could gain a 
probably irresistible attack: 14 £>f3 Wxb2 
15 0-0! f5 (essential, so as to assure the 
queen of the square f6, from where it can 
take part in the defence, in particular of d8; 
on 15.. JLe7, for instance, decisive is 16 a4!. 
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with the terrible threats of 17 axb5 and 17 
Hfbl, trapping the queen) 16 £d6+ jLxd6 
17 Wxd6 Wf6 (if 17...£kl7, then 18 £sd4, 
with numerous threats: 19 .&f3, 19 4k:6 and 
■ 19 4)xe6), and after the continuation sug¬ 

gested by Boleslavsky, 18 a4 Wei 19 Wg3, 
Black’s position is unenviable: his king is 
; forced to live out its days in the centre. 

In a later game Matulovic-Ermenkov 
(Sombor 1972) White continued the attack 
differently, with 18 £>d4, and on 18...£kl7 
' (if lS.-.'S'e?, then, as shown by Velimirovic, 

1 19 We5 f6 20 ±h5+ <&f8 21 We3 Sg8 22 

( Eael, and 23 £ixf5, with a subsequent mate 
! at e8, is very difficult to parry) he played 19 
±{3 fia7 20 -&c6, when White won easily, 
as there is no defence against the simultane¬ 
ous threats of £kf5, Sadi and 0b8 etc. 

C. 12...2a7. At first I had some hopes of 
this move, but soon it had to be rejected. 
White continues 13 £>e4 We5 14 0-0-0 2d7 
15 Wc3. 

15 Wg3 Wxg3 16 hxg3 Ab7 has also oc¬ 
curred in practice; in the game Ribli-Szabo, 
Hungarian Championship 1967/8, White 
sacrificed a piece by 17 £ixe6 fxe6 18 2xd7 
&xd7!, but Black beat off the attack - 19 
fxg7 Axgl 20 £k:5+ &c6 21 2h5 d?b6 22 
£)xe6 2e8, and went on to win. Also of 
great interest for Black is the idea employed 
by Fischer in a game with Minic, Skopje 
1967: 15...gxf6 16 Wxe5 fxe5 17 
*e7 18 foxdl Axdl 19 <&b3 &c6! 20 Af3 
e4 21 Ae2 *t3dl, and it is clear that Black’s 
strong central pawns and two bishops are 
more than sufficient compensation for his 
slight material deficit. It is interesting to 
follow how, without any apparent effort. 
Black increases his advantage: 22 £la5 JLa8 
23 Ehfl f5 24 &bl £h6 25 a4 bxa4 26 
2d4 a3 27 Sfdl &f6, and the threat of ...f4- 
f3, plus the weakness of White’s c2, make 
Black’s position clearly preferable. 

15.. Jtb7 

15.. .Wxe4 is bad on account of 16 


l r xc8+ Hd8 17 Wxd8+! <±>xd8 18 £kxe6i- 
&c8 19 Hd8+ *b7 20 Af3 ttxf3 21 gxf3 
fxe6 22 f7, and White won easily 
(Prodanov-Ayansky, Bulgarian Champion¬ 
ship 1965) while after 15...Hlfc7 16 £ixb5 
axb5 17 fxg7 Wxc3 18 gxf8=#+ *xf8 19 
§3xc3 Black is quite simply a pawn down 
with an inferior position (Turunen-Teirlinck, 
Groningen 1968/9). 

16 £)xb5 

This thematic blow enables White to win 
a pawn; weaker is 16 iLf3 gxf6 17 £>xf6+ 
Wxf6 18 ±xbl £h6+ 19 &bl 0-0, and 
Black is all right; he can also play 16...b4 
17 Wd3 gxf6 18 Shel ±el 19 &g3 0f4+ 
20 £bl i.xf3 21 gxf3 0-0, and after a com¬ 
plicated struggle the correspondence game 
Gora-Novak, Czechoslovakia 1973, ended 
in a draw. 

16...*xc3 

The temptation to accept the ‘Greek gift’ 
and capture the ‘Trojan horse’ - 16... 1 ffxe4, 
cost Black dearly in the game Browne- 
Osban, USA Open Championship 1971: 17 
fxg7 Eg8 18 &c7+ &d8 19 gxf8=W+ 5xf8 
20 £sxa6, and there is no arguing with 
White’s three passed pawns, especially in 
view of the vulnerable position of the black 
king with heavy pieces on the board. 

17 £ibxc3 Sxdl+ 18 Sxdl gxf6 19 
£lxf6+ *e7 20 £rfe4 f5, and for the pawn 
(21 &c5 ±xg2 22 £ka6) Black, in the 
opinion of Matsukevich, has some 
counterplay. 

But, although it may seem strange, in my 
analysis of 12...2a7 I paid little attention to 
these complicated variations, since it was 
obvious that after 12...2a7 13 £ie4 We5 
White could play much more simply - 14 
0-0! (or 14 4if3 immediately), and in the 
event of 14...Hd7 15 £\f3 Wxb2 16 We3 a 
position is reached with which we are al¬ 
ready familiar (arising from the move order 
12 0-0 Sa7 13 Wd3 Sd7 14 £te4 We5 15 
£lf6), and which I considered completely 
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unacceptable for Black. It was for this rea¬ 
son, that the position arises literally after 
only 2-3 moves, and that Black cannot avoid 
it, that there was simply no point in making 
a detailed analysis of 12...2a7. 

Thus the range of possibilities had been 
markedly reduced. A natural and apparently 
logical continuation suggested itself: 

D. 12...Ab7. It should be mentioned that 
I had analysed this bishop move very thor¬ 
oughly ten years earlier. However, this 
analysis did not see the light of day, and all 
this time lay neatly written in a notebook. 
The point was that then, after the 1961 
Soviet Championship, I had given a cate¬ 
gorical verdict on the bishop move: it’s no 
good! And I must admit that I was pretty 
astonished when, first in a monograph by 
Anatoly Matsukevich, and then in one by 
Isaac Boleslavsky published in East 
Germany, I saw that they had given the 
move 12...JLb7 a positive assessment. They 
based their opinion on the following 
variations: 

13 AB ±xB 14 ©xB 2a7 15 &e4 We5 
16 0-0-0 2d7 17 2hfl g6! (but not 17... 
2xd4 18 fxg7 2xdl+ 19 2xdl ©xg7 20 
£lf6+ <&e7 21 2fl! &d8 22 Wbl ±d6 23 
2dl #xf6 24 ©xb8+ &e7 25 1 B r xd6+ &e8 
26 'Bfxab, and White wins; if on his 18th 
move Black tries 18...JLxg7, then 19 2xd4 
'Hfxd4 20 c3 Wd7 21 ^3 - attacking two 
pieces - 21...f5 22 £k5 ^a7 23 &xe6, with 
a swiftly decisive attack), and they consider 
that White has no advantage, despite the 
strong pawn at f6, which has penetrated into 
the black position like a wedge. There can 
follow, according to Boleslavsky, 18 c3 
£h6+ 19 <&bl 0-0 20 g4 2fd8 21 h4 b4, 
with a double-edged game. 

All this looks convincing enough, but 
nevertheless a whole series of questions 
arise on the way. Why should White play 17 
2hfl, which is not altogether logical in this 
position, since to develop his king’s bishop 


Black will all the same play ...g7-g6, when 
White’s rook at fl will be rather stupidly 
blocked by his own pawn at f6? Instead of 
this, White has several other ways of main¬ 
taining his initiative. 

For instance, 17 c3, or even better, 17 
£>b3. All the same Black has nothing better 
than 17...g6, but then comes 18 sfebl, and 
White retains all the advantages of his posi¬ 
tion: he has control of c5, and on 18..JLh6 
there can follow 19 2xd7 £ixd7 20 2dl, 
when White’s position is highly menacing. 
But these are minor problems. 

The real trouble is that several moves 
earlier, after 12..JLb7 13 .&B AxB 14 
®xB 2a7, White has an obvious move, not 
mentioned by the theorists: 15 £ic6!, when 
with a clear conscience Black can already 
resign. Thus on 15...2b7 (with the idea after 
16 <5\xb8 of playing not 16...2xb8 17 
#c6+, but 16...@e5+) White replies 16 
2dl! (however, 16 £te4 is also sufficient) 
16...£kl7 (there is nothing else) 17 £te4 
#g6 (18 fxg7 was threatened, and therefore 
Black must defend g7, so as not to 
‘overload’ his bishop, which is occupied 
with guarding d6) 18 fxg7 ®xg7 19 £rf6+! 
Wxf6 20 W\i6 and 21 2d8 mate. There 
remains 15...£ucc6 16 Wxc6+ 2d7 17 2dl 
tte5+, but then 18 &e4! Wc7 19 Wxa6, and 
the win for White is merely a matter of time. 

And so, this exhausted all the possibilities 
for Black that were in the slightest degree 
logical on his 12th move. All were unsatis¬ 
factory. And, willy-nilly applying to chess 
the saying ‘All roads lead to Rome’, I had to 
return to that game with Bronstein, in which 
the move 12 VtdQ first saw the light of day. 
In the end it became clear that the idea of 
capturing the pawn on f6 with the queen 
was correct: this ‘precocious infantryman’ 
had already caused the black king too much 
trouble in combination with the attack on 
the d-file! But if the idea was correct, and 
the problem facing Black was nevertheless 
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unsolved, it meant that the errors in the exe¬ 
cution of this plan had to be found... 

And, like an electrician searching for a 
fault in a circuit, I began testing section by 
section, move by move, in the play for both 
White and Black after 12...#h4+ 13 g3 
Vxf6 14 Sfl! 

Now on 14...#g6, as I have already re¬ 
marked, very unpleasant for Black is 15 

Wf3 Sa7 16 £k6, when on 16_fi.b7 there 

follows 17 Jtd3, and if 17....&xc6, then 18 
We3. Therefore I concentrated all my atten¬ 
tion on 14...#e5, and tried to find a defence 
against 15 0-0-0. 

A number of moves were rejected straight 
away. Thus 15,..Ae7 is refuted by 16 Wf3, 
with an attack on the rook at a8 and the 
pawn at f7. For the same reason, neither the 
knight nor the bishop can be developed at 
d7, 15...j!Lb7 fails to the thematic sacrifice 

16 ^3xe6! (but not 16 £Mxb5? Wg5+ 14 
ibl axb5), while 15..Jtc5 is unfortunately 
niled out by the analysis of Yudovich given 
above. There remained only 15...Ba7, 
avoiding the double attack after Wf3, and 
securely defending f7. 

At first I saw to my relief that here the 
troublesome pseudo-sacrifice 16 £ixe6 be¬ 
comes a real sacrifice, on account of 
16...Bd7, and does not bring White any joy. 
On 16 4idxb5, Black has the following 
rather elegant defence: 16...Sd7 17 Wc4 
JLc5! 18 £te4 Ae3+ 19 &bl 2xdl+ 20 
Sxdl 0-0, and if 21 £tod6, then 2\..±dl, 
and after completing his development, 
Black, thanks to his two bishops and open 
files on the queenside, can hope for more 
than a draw. 

In the event of 16 £tf3 I at first decided to 
content myself with 16...Wc7, and if 17 
Wd4, then 17...^c6 18 Wg4 h5! followed 
by 19...g6, holding the position. While on 

17 £sg5 (or 17 5) I planned 17...JLe7 18 

£ixf7 0-0, when Black at least is still alive! 


However, I was left with a certain feeling 
of dissatisfaction, and a little later, on closer 
examination, the situation suddenly clari¬ 
fied: one only has to continue this last 
variation for a few more moves, and Black 
begins to feel uncomfortable. For example, 

19 4M6 Sd8 20 £>ce4 &c6 21 Wf3 &e5 22 
We3, with a clear advantage. In this and 
similar lines White’s superiority lies not in a 
dashing attack on the king, but in his solid 
positional pressure and in the complete dis¬ 
harmony among the black pieces, which in 
addition are very cramped. If after 19 (£kI6 
Black should try to weaken White’s 
pressure down the f-file by 19...Sxfl, then 

20 itxfl, with a big positional advantage - 
20...iLd7 21 i.h3 £lc6 22 We3! 

Thus, here too I was unable to find an 
equalising line. 

Could it be that the circle had closed and 
there was no way out? 

I should remind the reader that all this 
was analysed back in 1961-2. And then one 
memorable evening many years later, during 
my regular wanderings through the laby¬ 
rinths of The Variation, it suddenly dawned 
on me: the pawn standing at g3 deprives the 
black queen of the valuable square f4! And 
in a game with that splendid tactician 
Ljubomir Ljubojevic in the 1973 interna¬ 
tional tournament in Hilversum, I now 
boldly went in for the entire Variation, being 
aware of the error found in the execution of 
the correct idea. 

It turns out that after 12 #d3 one should 
not give an intermediate check at h4, but 
immediately capture the pawn - 12...#xf6. 
Then after 13 Sfl (White achieves nothing 
by 13 0-0-0 Ae7! 14 Shfl #h6+ 15 &bl 
0-0 16 #g3 #g5! 17 #c7 #c5, or 17 #h3 
2a7 18 &e4 #e5, or 17 #el Sa7 18 £rf3, 
Hector-Polugayevsky, Haninge 1990, and 
by 18...#05! 19 £>e4 #c7 Black could have 
gained the advantage) 13...#e5 
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14 0-0-0 fia7 15 4)f3 Black now has the 
intermediate 15...014+ (that white pawn is 
at g2!) 16 sfrbl, and 16...Sd7, enabling him 
to escape from all his troubles! 

Such is the unusual logic of chess. I am 
convinced that if the position after White’s 
12th move were shown to a beginner, he 
would without thinking play 12...ttfxf6. 
Black in fact wins a pawn, and in doing so 
does not spoil his pawn formation! But for 
us to reach this truth, more than ten years, 
alas, was required! 

Of course, at the board Ljubojevic fore¬ 
saw the intermediate check at f4, and so 
instead of castling long he played 14 Sdl. 
This move is not without its dangers for 
Black, but I think it will be agreed that the 
fact that White’s king has remained in the 
centre cannot help him in developing his 
initiative against his black opposite number. 

(Alas, convincing though this assertion 
may seem, the future was to assign 
Ljubojevic’s discovery an exceptionally 
important role in the fate of the entire 
Variation! -cf. p.106). 

After 14...2a7 15 &f3 Wc7 16 £>e5 £e7 
(16...f5 fails to 17 .&h5+ g6 18 4t)xg6 hxg6 
19 Axg6+ < i?e7 20 We.3, and White wins, 
since 20...&f6 is decisively met by 21 
Axf5, Lipiridi-Sanakoyev, RSFSR Cham¬ 
pionship Semi-Final, Rostov-on-Don 1961, 
with the inclusion of the moves 12...'Sfh4+ 


13 g3) 17 4)xf7 0-0 the variations given 
above are no longer so strong. 



White played 18 £)d6, and after 18... 
2xfl+ 19 &xfl ±d7 20 &ce4 £ic6 Black 
was out of danger. The game continued 21 
g3 ftd8 22 c4 bxc4 23 Wxc4 §xc4 24 
iLxc4 4hf7, when Black maintained the 
balance. 

In a subsequent commentary on this 
game, Ljubojevic suggested for Black, in¬ 
stead of 17...0-0, the highly interesting pos¬ 
sibility of 17...Wxh2!? (another reason why 
Black shouldn’t give the queen check at h4 
on move 12!). Now 18 £lxh8 fails to 18... 
jLh4+ 19 &d2 2d7, while on 18 g3 Ljubo¬ 
jevic recommends 18...0-0, and in the event 
of 19 #£3 (with the threat of 20 Shi) - 
19...^.b7 20 We3 2xf7!, when for the 
exchange Black obtains two pawns and the 
better position. 

Here I must break to some extent the 
chronological order of my account. 

The point is that, two years after our 
game, Ljubojevic once again had White 
against The Variation, this time in a game 
with Mecking in the tournament at Las 
Palmas. The Yugoslav chose the continu¬ 
ation 12 Wd3, but in reply to 12...Wxf6 13 
2fl We5 he unexpectedly played 14 0-0-0, 
from which he had refrained in the game 
with me. 
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There followed 14...Ha7 15 £sf3 Wf4+ 
16 £M2 We5, and White made a tacit offer 
of a draw - 17 4if3 ^4+ 18 £kl2. 

But Mecking decided to try for more, 
avoided the repetition of moves - 18...Wd6?! 
19 Wf3 Wc6 20 £ide4, and jauntily played 

20.. .b4, thinking that he had seized the 
initiative. Later, to my question as to what 
he had been guided by, the young Brazilian 
grandmaster declared somewhat categori¬ 
cally: 

‘Oh, I always play only for a win!’ 

Ljubojevic responded with the very subtle 
21 #f2!!, and it turned out that on 21...2b7 
or 21...Sc7 there follows 22 i.h5!, charac¬ 
teristic of The Variation, with deadly 
threats. As the lesser evil Black chose 21... 
Hd7, although, naturally, he was unable to 
save the game: 22 Sxd7 £ixd7 23 Wxf7+ 
&d8 24 &g5 &c7 25 Af3. 

Ljubojevic conducts the attack in his 
customary manner. White does not require 
the f-file any more; his rook will continue its 
activity on the d-file. 

25...1^36 26 &xe6+ &b6 27 Hdl bxc3. 

Black has to part with his queen, since 

27.. .#b8 is adequately met by 28 £ia4+, 
with mate in a few moves. However, in the 
game too Black does not resist for long. 

28 2xd6+ ixd6 29 «Txg7 Ae5 30 »e7 
cxb2+ 31 &bl a5 32 4t}c5 £kc5 33 

Further loss of material is inevitable, and 
Black resigned. 

But of course, this encounter did nothing 
to refute the system of defence worked out 
by Black, and indirect evidence for this was 
provided by, among others, a game played 
by Ljubojevic two months after his meeting 
with Mecking. At the IBM Tournament in 
that same year, 1975, against Florian 
Gheorghiu the Yugoslav grandmaster chose 
this same system, but... this time with 
Black. The following position was again 
reached. 



But here, without even offering a repeti¬ 
tion of moves (16...We5), Ljubojevic intro¬ 
duced an innovation: 16...0C7. This looks 
very dangerous for Black, since he blocks 
the path of his rook from a7 to d7. White 
naturally attempted to prevent his opponent 
from castling, and played 17 i.h5, which 
was coolly answered by 17...g6. Not fearing 
the weakening of his dark squares, in pa¬ 
rticular f6. Black excludes the white bishop 
from the attack and prepares to castle, after 
which he will have everything in order. 

18 Wd4e5! 

Although Black loses control over d5, his 
defence nevertheless holds, since his king 
escapes from the danger zone in the centre. 

19 Wf2. 

19 Wd3 i.e6 was also possible (too dan¬ 
gerous is 19...gxh5 20 £k!5 and 21 £)f6+), 
but White plans an intrusion at f6. 

19...i.c5 20 ^f6 0-0 21 £>d5. 

Black appears to be in a bad way. On 

21...Wd6 White gains an advantage by 22 
4^e4 ®xf6 23 £kixf6+ *S?g7 24 £ixc5 gxh5 
25 £ixh5+, for the same reason 21... Wc6 
does not work, and all other queen moves 
are unsatisfactory. But, it turns out. Black’s 
defence is held together by an elegant tacti¬ 
cal resource, and it cannot be ruled out that 
this was found by Ljubojevic not at the 
board, but beforehand... 
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2\...±tl\\ 

Now after 22 £ixc 7 .&xf6 Black has an 
extra pawn, even though it is doubled, while 
in the event of 22 'fi r f2 the chasing of the 
white queen continues: 22...±c5. 

22 0f3 £b7! 23 £>xe7+ Wxe7 24 Wf2 
±65. 

The picture has clarified: Black assumes 
the attack, in accordance with the classical 
canons of the Sicilian Defence in general, 
and of The Variation in particular. There is 
no salvation. 

25 Af3 ±xsl2 26 £te4 Ec7 27 Wb6 Efc8 
28 £rf6+ Wxf6, and White resigned. 

It was thus that a defence appeared 
against the formidable Bronstein-Muchnik 
innovation 12 #d3. In my inspired state I 
again began believing in the viability of the 
entire Variation, and therefore I did not 
want to torment myself with thoughts about 
how long-lived the defence found would be. 
Could I at the time have fully anticipated 
what difficult tests awaited me in this line? 
(cf. p.106). 

Earlier, in a game with Milan Matulovic 
(Belgrade 1974), I tried out an alternative 
method of defence, which formerly I had 
rejected: after 12 Wd3 Wxf6 13 Efl I 
played 13... y i!i r g6, in order to test the 
continuation 14 ®f3 Ea7 15 £sc6 i.b7 16 
±63 ±xc6 17 We3 Wh5 18 Wxa.1 &d6. 
And at once the Yugoslav grandmaster 


made a move that was completely new to 
me. 



14 We3! 

It turned out that this variation, in which 
14...Ea7 is not possible on account of 15 
<£ixe6 Ee7 16 £k7+, had been tried in some 
Yugoslav tournaments, but had not been 
noticed by the theorists, and therefore had 
not appeared in chess literature. At the 
board I was forced to solve some difficult 
problems. 

14...&C5 15 ±G Ea7 16 &e4 £b4+! 

At first sight the idea of this check is not 
clear. The point is that Black, having de¬ 
cided to sacrifice the exchange, considered it 
useful to weaken the white king’s future 
castled position, and also the d3 square. The 
direct attempt by Black to maintain material 
equality, and even his advantage of one 
pawn, 16...2c7, would have allowed White 
to gain by simple means a considerable su¬ 
periority: 17 Wf4! Ab6 (there is nothing 
else) 18 < £)d6+ &e7 19 Sdl, and the storm 
clouds are beginning to gather over the 
black king, e.g. 19...2d8 20 Ah5! Wf6 
(20...'txh5 21 &c6+) 21 ^3, and White 
wins. 

In the game White continued 17 c3 ±t7 
18 £ixe6 (if 18 4bdxb5, then 18...Ed7, with 
a double-edged game) 18...Wxe6 19 ®xa7 
$2c6 (gaining a further tempo for develop¬ 
ment, and planning in some cases to play the 
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[ knight via e5 to d3) 20 ^7 (at the board I 
was afraid of 20 'S/aS, although it is true 
[ that here too Black has the move 20...f5; in 
general it must be said that, since both play- 
f ers were forced to improvise all the time, 
r this game is of an obviously experimental 
I character, and it raises a number of new 
| questions, for the solving of which addi¬ 
tional analysis and practical testing are re- 
[ quired) 20...f5 210-0-0 fxe4 22 Ah5+. 
i Interesting, of course, was 22 2fel, with 
| the possible follow-up 22...Wh6+ 23 ^bl 
[ i.f5! 24 Axe4 i.xe4+ 25 2xe4 0-0 26 
2xe7 4£>xe7 27 Wfxe 1 #xh2, or 27...'S f g6+ 
[ 28 *^?al ®xg2, with a sharp endgame, that 
[ is nevertheless more favourable for White. 

' It is possible that, at the board, Matulovic 
[: did not care for 22...0-0 23 ibce4 jk.g5+ 24 
: &b 1 £>e7 25 ±xh7+ &xh7 26 2xe6 ±xe6, 
and so therefore he forced a draw: 22...g6 
23 Ag4 Wxg4 24 0xc6+ Ad7 25 2xd7 
Wxd7 26 'ta8+ #d8 27 Wc6+ ®d7 28 
tfa8+. 

I have given this game, so as once again 
to emphasise the diversity of the methods of 
defence to which Black can resort. 

I can merely again draw the readers 1 at- 
! tention to the fact that, ten years after the 
i initial analysis, the move 13...Wg6 seemed 

[ to me to have far from exhausted its re- 

: 

| sources. 

I ON THE RACK 

| Thus an antidote was found against the last 
. and most dangerous method of attack asso- 
I dated with the capture on f6 - 10 exf6. But 
| the reader may recall that an important part 
in my earlier decision to abandon The Var¬ 
iation was played by the move suggested by 
Vladimir Simagin - 10 We2. Or, to be more 
exact, not the move, but the entire system. 
By defending his e5 pawn. White gains time 
for castling on the queenside, and since his 
bishop at g5 survives, and together with the 


rook from dl it will be aimed at the d8 
square, White has the preconditions for an 
attack. His queen will later take its place at 
g4 or h5, and in combination with the threat 
of £)xe6 the pressure on the black king’s 
position will become highly intense. It will 
be seen that this scheme has a number of 
advantages over the alternative, formerly 
current, defence of the e-pawn - 10 £if3. 
There a piece was moved away from the 
centre, whereas here White achieves an 
optimal and highly rapid centralisation of 
his forces. 

After 10 ®e2, apart from 10...£tfd7, all 
other continuations, such as 10..Jkb4 or 

10.. .b4, have suffered a fiasco. 

In the first case White gains a deadly 
attack: 10...Jtb4 11 exf6 Jtxc3+ 12 bxc3 
Wxc3+ 13 ®d2 tfxal+ 14 &f2, and now 

14.. Jkd7 (15 JsLxb5+, winning the queen, 
was threatened) 15 fxg7 2g8 16 Wb4 
(Mende-Pershonu, Rumania 1963), or 

14.. .0.0 15 fxg7 2e8 16 ±xb5 «xhl 17 
JLxe8, and Black is hopelessly behind in 
development. E.g. 17...e5 18 #1*4 (threat¬ 
ening mate at f8) 18...£kl7 19 We7, or 17... 
Wxh2 18 Wb4 &xg7 19 tte7 #h5 20 ±f6+ 
&g8 21 ±c6. 

The second continuation, 10...b4?, is du¬ 
bious because it does nothing to solve 
Black’s development problems. By straight¬ 
forward play White gains a strong attack: 
11 £>cb5 axb5 12 exf6. Now none of the 
following continuations is able to save 
Black: 

A. 12...b3 13 £ixb5 Wa5+ 14 c3 gxf6 (if 

14.. .£kl7, then 15 Wf3 with the threat of 16 
®xa8 and 17 £sc7+) 15 Axf6 2g8 16 ^c4, 
and wins (Estrin-Bukhtin, USSR 1968). 

B. 12...h6 13 &xb5 Vc6 14 We5! hxg5 
15 fxg7 ±xg7 16 Wxgl 2f8 17 0-0-0 £>d7 
18 4ki6+ ^d8 19 .&b5, with a decisive of¬ 
fensive (Majstorovic-Little, corr. 1967). 

C. 12...2a5 13 £lxb5 Wb6 14 We5! gxf6 
15 Axf6 2g8 16 ^c7+ 5fe>d7 17 2dl+ 4c6 
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18 We4+ Ed5 19 £)xd5, and White wins 
(Gordienko-Kulakov, Central Chess Club 
Championship Semi-Final, Moscow 1961). 

D. 12...iLd7 13 We4 (13 £kb5 is also 
very strong) lS.-.'itfaS 14 b3 h6 15 .&h4 g5 
16 Ji.g3 jLc5 17 Edl h5 (what else can one 
suggest for Black?!) 18 ^icb5 &f8 (or 18... 
JLc6 19 Wc5, if there is nothing better) 19 
Wb7, with a crushing attack (Musil-Antal, 
Yugoslavia- Hungary, 1962). 

E. 12...£k 17, and now instead of 13 
&xb5 Wc5 14 £e3 Wc6 15 Vc4! 
(exchanging off the sole defender of Black’s 
queenside - his queen) 15...Wxc4 16 .&xc4 
Hb8 17 ±&1 Sb7 18 fxg7 ±xg7 19 £ki6+, 
winning (Kuprijanov-Jovcic, Yugoslav 
Championship 1962), White could have 
won even more quickly by 13 £)xe6!, which 
immediately decides the game. 

There was no need for us to quote all 
these games, which are devoted to second- 
rate, clearly defective variations. But it is 
remarkable how many players in different 
tournaments and at different times have 
tried to find a defence against Simagin’s 
continuation! And this has all shown that to 
10 We2 there is only one reasonable reply - 

10...&fd7, 

110 - 0-0 



We have reached the basic position ana¬ 
lysed by Simagin. He considered that after 

ll..JLb7, which is Black’s main continu¬ 


ation, by '8 r g4 or Wh5 and subsequent sac¬ 
rifices on e6 or b5 White would gain a very 
strong attack, since it is rather difficult for 
Black to evacuate his king from the centre. 
Clearly, Black can play neither 11...'S?xe5 

12 WxeS £>xe5, because of 13 £klxb5, nor 
1 l...£lxe5 on account of the same idea, only 
in more spectacular form - 12 £klxb5 axb5 

13 ^xe5, and the queen is taboo in view of 
mate by the rook at d8. 

Apart from lI...iLb7, Black also has 
other, less important continuations, in par¬ 
ticular 1 l...^.b4. This move occurred in the 
very first game played with the 10 Wc2 
variation, between Giterman and Stein 
(USSR Championship Semi-Final 1960). 
The future USSR Champion was clearly 
taken unawares by Simagin’s move, for 
after the impromptu reply, ll...JLb4, Black 
stood badly. By the sacrifice of a pawn. 
White gained everything that he could have 
been dreaming of: 12 4te4!, and in every 
case the bishop at b4 remains out of play, 
while at the same time presenting a target 
for attack. The game developed as follows: 

12...Wxe5 13 £>f3 «c7 14 a3 i.f8 (not 
from choice, but the bishop has no other 
square) 15 g4! ib7 16 Ag2. 

The two sides’ forces have not yet come 
into direct contact, but White’s lead in de¬ 
velopment is so great that the storm is likely 
to break at any moment. Anticipating this. 
Black offered the exchange of queens, but 
this did not weaken White’s attack: 16... 
Wc4 17 Wxc4 bxc4 18 £te5!, and it turned 
out that 18...Ae7 would now fail to 19 
JLxe7 <&xe7 20 £)xd7 &xd7 21 Exd7+ 
&xd7 22 £*c5+, winning two pieces for a 
rook, while on the plausible 18...f6, simply 
19 £\xc4 is highly unpleasant. 

The attempt to block the X-ray action of 
the white rook on d8 by 18...iLd5 is simi¬ 
larly unsuccessful, since there follows 19 
£ixc4 (19 &xd7 &xd7 20 Ehel, with the 
threat of mate in two moves, is insufficiently 
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tempting, since by 20...^b6 Black can hold 
on), and if 19...Axc4, then 20 4id2!, rees¬ 
tablishing material equality and continuing 
the attack on the king - 20..JLd5 21 JLxd5 
exd5 22 2hel+ and 23 2xe7+. 

On the other hand, after the game con¬ 
tinuation, 18...c3 19 4ixd7 £ixd7 20 4ki6+ 
Axd6 21 Axb7 Ae7 (21...2a7 22 ±c6) 22 
Af4, White not only maintained his pos¬ 
itional advantage, but also won material. 

Besides, after 11...jLb4, apart from the 
move made by Giterman, Black must also 
reckon, in my opinion, with the sharp and 
aggressive 12 £rf5!7 It has occurred only 
once in practice (Rozinatovsky-Yonshlescu, 
corn, Rumania 1966), and there Black 
succeeded in beating off the attack - 12... 
0-0 13 £te7+ &h8 14 £>xc8 2xc8 15 tte4 
ftc6 16 £rf8 17 £f4 ±xc3 18 bxc3 
4^g6 19 2del f5. But White could probably 
have played more strongly. 

However, since the continuation 12 <£k4 
gives White a clear advantage, interest in 
the move 12 is really of a purely aca¬ 
demic nature. 

I also could not be satisfied with the du¬ 
bious ll...b4?!, on account of 12 £le4 
Wxe5 13 £if3. Incidentally, this occurred in 
the game Ermenkov-Ajanski, Albena 1971, 
which continued 13...Wa5 (if 13. ..'Be 7 14 
g3) 14 Wc4 Ab7 15 2d6!, and one can only 
sympathise with Black’s situation. 

And now a short excursion into history. 
When, early in 1961, I first learned of 
Simagin’s idea, I decided without due 
preparation that I would play 10 'Be 2 £tfd7 
11 0-0-0 £ic6, since in the resulting position 
I considered one of Black’s main enemies to 
be the white knight at d4. 

But in the spring, I think it was in May, 
that brilliant teacher and analyst Grigory 
Ravinsky suggested, in reply to this, 12 
Qxc6 Bxc6 13 Bd3! (this is much stronger 
than my suggestion of 13 £ie4 iLb7 14 
4id6+ Axd6 15 2xd6 Bc7 followed by 


...£ic5, depriving White’s light-square 
bishop of the d3 square). White improves 
the position of his queen, and opens the way 
for his bishop at fl. After this. Black’s posi¬ 
tion gradually ceased to appeal to me, and 
by the summer of the same year in the 
RSFSR Championship I had already de¬ 
cided on ll...Jtb7. 

To return to Ravinsky’s continuation, one 
of the moves tried was 13...Ac5, which 
allows White the possibility of attacking this 
bishop with his knight, and after 14 £e2 
Wc7 15 £ie4 0-0 16 Bg3! &h8 (forced, in 
view of the threat of 17 £ff6+, which is also 
decisive after ^...BxeS?, since 17...gxf6 

18 £.f4+ leads to the loss of the queen, and 

17.. .$h8 18 &xd7 to the loss of a piece) 17 
jfc.f4 Jl67 18 £rf6! BdS (obviously the 
knight cannot be captured in any of the 
possible ways, since 19 exf6 threatens both 
mate at g7, and also the black queen) 19 
^.f3 2a7 20 $Le 3 White won the exchange 
in the game Tomson-Kovacevic (Lvov 
1961). 

Of course, 13...Ac5 is a poor move, as is 

13.. .Ab4 (with the aim of castling quickly): 
14 £e2 2b8 15 ^e4 0-0 16 £rf6+! £lxf6 
(or 16...gxf6 17 £.xf6 4ixf6 18 ttg3+ <4>h8 

19 exf6 2g8 20 2d8!, mating) 17 Axf6 
±b7 18 Bh3 gxf6 (18...2fc8 19 Ad3 g6 20 
2hel) 19 2d4 with a decisive attack, but 
even analysis of what was in my opinion the 
best continuation, 13..JLb7 14 $Ldl Wcl, 
did not produce anything resembling equal¬ 
ity, however much I searched. And this is 
not surprising! After all, Black’s kingside is 
undeveloped, and his king is in the centre. 
White can, for instance, build up his heavy 
pieces on the d-file, and happily part with 
his e-pawn, which opens additional lines for 
the attack: 15 2d2 6ke5 16 Wg3! Ab4 17 
i.f4 i.xc3 18 bxc3 f6 19 AxeS fxe5 20 
i.h5+ g6 21 Axg6+ hxg6 22 Wxg6+ WfJ 
23 Bxf7+ *xf7 24 2d7+. So that il...Qc6 
does not lead to a ‘change of values’. 
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Hypnotised by Ravinsky’s brilliant inven¬ 
tion, I had no doubts about this evaluation. 
But fate was to decree otherwise: nearly two 
decades later my attention would again be 
drawn to 1 l...£ic6 (cf. p.lOO). 

On one occasion Black also played 11... 
Ae 7, which, to be honest, I had not 
analysed at that time, so hopelessly bad did 
it appear to me. Black did indeed suffer a 
swift and severe debacle: 12 Axel &xel 13 
0g4 ^xe5 (or 13...*f8 14 Wxe6! &xe5 15 
£kl5!) 14 JLxb5! (intending to answer 14... 
axb5 with 15 Shel h5 16 Wf3 Wg5+ 17 
£bl Sa7 18 £>f5+ &f8 19 £>d6 &b6 20 
Wf2, regaining the piece and winning the 
game) 14...£h7 15 Shel h5 16 &f5+ &d8 
17 0h4+, and Black shortly resigned: 17... 
g5 (on 17...'B r f6 White wins by 18 Wxf6 
gxf6 19 &d6 and 20 i.xd7) 18 ®xg5+ f6 
19 Axd7 fxg5 20 Axe6+ (Kupper-Walther, 
Zurich 1961). 

That was how, practically by the method 
of elimination, my choice came to fall on 
ll..JLb7, although from the very start I 
regarded it with some scepticism. The com¬ 
binational possibilities that White acquires 
(after 12 1 S r g4) are too extensive, particu¬ 
larly in connection with the weakening of 
e6! And when between 1961 and 1962 I 
took the decision to part with The Variation, 
an important role in this was played by the 
position in the diagram. 



At that time Simagin’s idea was only just 
beginning to gain acceptance (it is true that 
it did this fairly rapidly and confidently), 
and therefore I had hardly any personal 
experience of playing this position. But a 
vast number of games were played on this 
theme, and they provided material for a 
rather surprising conclusion: it was too 
early to come to a conclusion! The position 
was so complicated that here too there was a 
whole wealth of possible work for chess 
players! 

And so, it is White to make his 12th 
move. In the first game where Simagin’s 
idea was employed against me, Mikhail 
Yudovich played a poor move - 12 Af4. 



White has unexpectedly betrayed the ba¬ 
sic demand of the position, which is to be 
prepared to make sacrifices in general, and 
of the e-pawn in particular, so as to attack, 
attack and attack. Black replied 12...£ic6, 
when White has nothing better than 13 
£ixc6, since the pressure on the e-pawn is 
becoming unpleasant, and by ...Ac5 Black 
plans to complete his development. 

The game continued 13...Wxc6, and in 
order to clear the way for his king’s bishop, 
White was forced to waste a tempo: 14 
Wd3. But now 14...&c5 15 ttc3 (in the 
event of 15 ^3 Black acquires the square 
e4 for his knight with gain of tempo by 
15...b4) 15..JLe7 16 Ae2 0-0 led to a 
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position in which Black was fully mobilised 
and had seized the initiative; the white king 
is clearly less happily placed than his black 
opposite number. The overall idea of the 
Sicilian Defence - counter-attack on the 
queenside - has developed into an attack, 
and it is now White who must think in terms 
of defence. 

17 £f3 Wc718 Hd2 Hac8 19 Ehdl 

White has seized the open d-file, but 
since there are no squares of intrusion on it, 
Black does not intend to contest it. His main 
avenue of attack is the c-file. 

19...b4 20 £e4 



20...ii.xe4! 

A crucial and correct decision. White is 
unable to utilise the advantage of the two 
bishops, while the knight at c5 is needed by 
Black to support his queenside pawn offen¬ 
sive, and also to defend the d7 square 
against the possible intrusion of the white 
rooks. 

21 £xe4 a5 22 Aft a4 23 &bl Wa5 

The storm clouds are gathering over the 
white king. Black threatens both the break¬ 
through ...b4-b3, as well as the further con¬ 
centration of his forces by ...Hc7 and 
...Sfc8. It is already too late for White to 
think of a similar advance of his g- and 
h-pawns. Even so, he should have avoided 
the following move, which leads to an 
exchange of bishops. 


24 AgS AxgS 25 WxgS b3 26 a3 

Of course, on 26 cxb3 Black would not 
have replied 26...axb3 27 a3, when his 
attack is repulsed, but 26...£ixb3, and if 27 
2d7 (27 axb3?? loses immediately to 27... 
axb3, when there is no defence against mate 
at a2) then 27...^c5, with subsequent pres¬ 
sure now down the b-file. 

26 ...bxc2+ 27 Bxc2 &b3 

The end draws close, since White loses 
control of the c-file, and with it the square 
cl. 

28 Sxc8 flxc8 29 Ae4 

Intending to post the bishop at c2, since 
the ‘active’ 29 We7 loses instantly to the 
thematic 29...Wd2. 

29...f6! 

Driving the queen off the cl-h6 diagonal. 

30 tth4 f5 31 £c2 &d2 + 32 &cl £>c4 

Black has too many threats (against the 
e-pawn, the square b2, and the white king) 
for White to be able to parry them all. 

33 #d4 Wc7 

Black has no intention of limiting himself 
to the capture of the e-pawn, and now 
threatens 34...4ixa3. 

34Wd7&e3 

Black has calculated a lengthy, but 
straightforward variation, which wins by 
force. 

35 ®xe7 Sxc7 36 2d2 Bc5 37 &bl 
£}xc2 38 Sxc2 Hxe5 39 fic4 Se2 40 Hxa4 
Sxg2 

The point, of course, is not that Black has 
an extra pawn, but that the passed pawn at 
f5 plans to become a queen within four 
moves. 

41 2c4 e5 

This move was sealed by Black. On the 
resumption White replied 42 2c5, and after 

42...£e2 he resigned. 

Thus the passive move 12 Af4 suffered a 
fiasco. 

Two other moves are also not especially 
terrible for Black: 12 and 12 4)xe6. 
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Both have the immediate aim of destroying 
by combinational means the pawn cover of 
the black king in the centre. 

12 £sf5 is to some extent dangerous, but 
Black nevertheless succeeds in maintaining 
the balance. 



12.. .exf5 (otherwise on 12...^c6 White 
replies 13 £>e4, with an intrusion on d6) 13 
e6 &f6 14 Axf6 gxf6 15 Wh5. 

White’s specific intention takes shape: to 
open the e-file, and, by the further sacrifice 
of his bishop on b5, to strike at the black 
king after She 1. 

15.. .1.b4! 

Without doubt the strongest. In the game 
Belokurov-Sanakoyev (Lipetsk 1962) Black 
played the weaker 15...iLg7?, and quickly 
came under a crushing attack: 16 Axb5+ 
axb5 17 exf7+ &f8 (if 17...Wxf7, then 18 
Shel+ £e4 19 &xe4! Wxh5 20 &g5+, and 
it is the position of the bishop at g7 that is 
Black’s undoing, cutting off the escape of 
his king) 18 Shel JLe4 19 £ixe4 £kl7 20 
£&5!, and Black resigned, since he cannot 
play 20...£ie5, covering the square e8 - 21 
£te6+. 

By 15..Jk.b4! Black prepares for castling, 
and White, so as not to lose the initiative, 
has to go in for further sacrifices. 

16 Axb5+ (White cannot avoid this, 
since the immediate 16 exf7+ allowed Black 
in Pimonov-Kremenetsky, Moscow Cham¬ 


pionship Semi-Final 1969, to beat off the 
attack: 16...4?f8! 17 Wh6+ &xf7 18 ±e2 
J.xc3 19 ih5+ &e6 20 bxc3 jS.e4, and the 
black king is very comfortable in his for¬ 
tress in the centre) 16...axb5 17 exf7+ ^f8! 

For rather a long time this was thought to 
be a losing move, this opinion being based 
on what was a virtually unique case of 
‘twin’ games. In Boukal-Ptak (Czecho¬ 
slovakia 1969) after 18 Shel £ia6 19 Se8+ 
&g7 20 Wxf5 Wxf7 21 %4+! @g6 (after 
21 ... I i , h6 22 Se3, mate or loss of the queen 
is inevitable) 22 Sd7+ <S?h6 23 Wh4+ Wh5 
the players agreed a draw, assuming that 
White had nothing more than perpetual 
check. 

But a year later in the game Gubolini- 
Palmiotto (Italian Championship 1970) in 
this position White announced mate in three 
moves: 24 Wxf6+ Wg6 25 Wh4+ 0h5 26 
Se6 mate. 

Therefore, instead of 17...^f8, the theo¬ 
rists recommended 17...Wxf7, which, ac¬ 
cording to analysis by Belokurov, leads to 
perpetual check after 18 Sd8+ &e7 19 
Sel+ JLe4 20 £id5+ ^eb 21 ^2f4+. True, if 
on the previous move Black had played 20... 
Wxd5!, then after 21 Sxd5 iLxel it would 
be White, not Black, who would have had to 
think in terms of saving the game. 
Therefore, Belokurov’s analysis is correct 
only with the following transposition of 
moves: first 20 Hxe4+ fxe4, and only now 
21 £k!5+ 22 £tf4+, with a draw. 

If 22 Wh3+, then 22...f5! 23 Wh6+ <&e5 
24Wf4+<&e6, as occurred in a game from a 
clock simultaneous, Psakhis-Polugayevsky, 
USSR 1976, and now after 25 4)c7+, 
instead of the faulty 25../&e7? 26 Wg5+ 
Wf6 27 4kl5+, correct was 25...Wxc7! 26 
Wxc7 Hxd8 27 Wxd8 ±d6 28 We8+ $f6 
29 Wxb5 Hxa2, when Black, with rook and 
two minor pieces for the queen plus his 
passed e-pawn, retains sufficient counter¬ 
chances. 
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Later, however, Boleslavsky established 
that it was not 17... ^8 that was wrong, but 
the move following it in reply to 18 Bhel - 
18...£3a6? After the superior 18...4M7! 
White’s attack is insufficient, e.g. 19 Wxf5 
&e5 20 Wxf6 £>xf7, or 19 Be8+ &g7 20 
«xf5 £ie5 21 <&xb5 Wxf7 22 Hxe5 i.c8! 
23 «Te4 fxe5 24 Wxa8 i.g4, or 19 ^6+ 
i>xf7. 

The other ‘violent’ possibility - 12 £lxe6 
fxe6 13 Wg4 - can also be repulsed by 
Black, but not without some difficulty. 



True, the poor move 13...'fi r b6 leads to a 
forced loss: 14 Sd6! iLxd6 15 ttxe6+ <&>f8 
16 Jtc4! bxc4 17 Sfl+ 18 Sxf6+ gxf6 
19 ith6 mate, and also bad is 13,..Wc6? 14 
Sd6! £xd6 15 Wxe6+ &f8 16 J&.xb5, or 
13...&f7? 14 Axb5 axb5 15 Shfl+ &f6 16 
Axf6 &g8 17 Axgl. 

Black also has other ways of losing. Thus 
Boleslavsky and Matsukevich, who have 
devoted much analysis to this variation, 
consider three further instances in which 
White gains an irresistible attack. Here they 
are: 

A. 13...£3xe5 14 1 8 r xe6+ Jte7 15 &xb5+ 
&f8 16 Shfl+ 17 Sxf3+ £>xf3 18 
i.xe7+ Wxe7 19 Wf5+ Wf6 20 Sd8+, 
winning. 

B. 13...&c6 14 tt r xe6+ &e7 (if 14...£.e7 
15 Axel <&xe7 16 itxb5 axb5 17 £>xb5 
Wc6 18 <&J6+ &d8 19 ^xb7+ Wxb7 20 


Sxd7+ ®xd7 21 Sdl, and the queenside 
pawn phalanx inevitably advances; 15 £3e4, 
establishing the knight at d6, also looks very 
attractive) 15 iLxb5 axb5 16 £\xb5 18^6 17 
4M6+ <i?d8 18 &xb7+ Wxb7 19 Exd7+ 
Wxd7 20 Sdl, and White wins. E.g. 20... 
2a7 21 Hxd7+ Sxd7 22 Wb6+ 2c7 23 
Wb8+ Sc8 24 Wd6+ &e8 25 e6 Sd8 26 
®f4 Sa8 27 *d4; no better is 20...Wxdl+ 

21 <&xdl Sc8 22 Wb6+ 4>e8 23 e6 h6 24 
Wb5+ £lc6 25 Wb7, with similar effect. 

C. 13...&C5 14 Sd8+ Wxd8 15 Jt.xd8 
&xd8 16 b4 &cd7 17 a3 £>c6 18 Wxe6 
£\cxe5 19 -fLe2 (possibly even stronger is 19 
-&xb5 axb5 20 Sdl Sxa3 21 Wxe5 Sal+ 

22 £3bl Sa8 23 Wxb5, with a decisive 
attack) 19...Sc8 20 Sdl Sxc3 21 Vjfxe5 
Sc7 22 Ag4, and although Black has kept 
his material advantage, his king is badly 
placed, and White’s chances are markedly 
preferable. 

However, instead of 17...4bc6 Black has a 
stronger reply: 17...g6, and after 18 Wxe6 
Ag7 his pieces become very active. 17 a3 
looks rather slow, and for this reason the 
path chosen by White in the game Winslow- 
Browne (USA 1976) is much more danger¬ 
ous for Black: 17 Ae2!? h5 (17...^c6 18 
Sdl £icxe5 19 'Hfxe6 &c7 20 Axb5 axb5 
21 $3xb5+ &b8 22 Sxd7, or 17...g6 18 
Sdl i.g7 19 ®xe6 Se8 20 Wb6+ &c8 21 
iLg4 Se7 22 «Td6 &d8 23 e6 Axc3 24 
Wb6+) 18 Wxe6 Axb4 19 Wb3 Axc3 20 
Wxc3 Se8 21 Sdl £)bc6 22 Axh5 Bxe5 23 
Af3 (Winslow considers that 23 Ag4 Se7 
24 Axd7 Exd7 25 ®xg7 also gives good 
winning chances) 23...Se6 24 Wxg7 Se7, 
and now, in Shamkovich’s opinion, 25 Wg5 
Sc8 26 Sd6! gives White a decisive advan¬ 
tage. 

The discussion did not end there. Instead 
of 17...h5 Kavalek suggested 17...A&7 18 
<tfx g 7 (if 18 Wxe6 i.g5+ and then 19...Se8, 
but 18 a3 is interesting, maintaining both 
threats, 19 Wxe6 and 19 Vtxgl) 18...Sf8!, 
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and if 19 ffdl (19 a3 £>c6 20 2dl <£>c7) 

19.. JLxb4 20 £g4 2e8, or 19 £g4 i.xb4 
20 .&xe6 2e8!» when the chances are not 
easy to evaluate. Thus there is still much 
that is unclear in the move 13...^c5, al¬ 
though it is hard to believe in a successful 
outcome for Black. 

But Black has at his disposal a possibility 
of repelling his opponent’s menacing offen¬ 
sive: 13...Wxe5. 

14 Ad3. 

The strongest. In the event of 14 Axb5 
axb5 15 Shel there follows a counterblow 
typical of positions in this plan: 15...h5! 16 
*h4 *c5! 17 Sxe6+ *f7 18 Sdel Wf5 19 
g4 *xg4 20 *f2+ &g8 21 Ae7 &c6, and 
Black wins (A. Zaitsev-Byelov, RSFSR 
Championship 1960). In this line 16..,*c7 
is weaker in view of 17 £kb5 Wc5 18 
Wf4!, but not 17 Sxe6+ *±>f7 18 £ixb5 
*c5. 

14...Ae7 (inadequate is 14.. .&f6 15 Axf6 
gxf6 16 *bl &f7 17 Shel 2g8 18 *h3 
Axg2 19 Wxh7+ 2g7 20 Ag6+ &e7 21 
*h4, and wins - analysis by Browne) 15 
Axe7 &xe7 16 2hel h5!? 

On 16...*f6 White has several possible 
replies: 

A. Winslow examines 17 *b4+ <&d8 18 
Ae4 Axe4 19 £ixe4 *f4+ 20 &bl 2a7 21 
»d4 2c7 22 *xg7 *f8 23 ®xf8+ 2xf8 24 
4)g5, or 21...&c6 22 Wxgl *f8 23 *c3! 
^?c7 24 4^g5 with the better prospects for 
White. In this variation Black also fails to 
equalise by 18...Wf4+ 19 ^>bl 2e8 20 2fl 
Wc7 21 2f7 2a7 22 *d4 Axe4 23 &xe4 
^c6 24 Wxg7 £k:e5 25 2f8, Femandez- 
Rodriguez, Mexico 1977. But Black’s 
actions in Winslow’s line can be improved: 

18...2a7!? 19 Axb7 (19 *d6 &c8, or 19 
Wc5 Axe4 20 Wxa7 *f4+ 21 sfrbl Af5, or 
19 ^?bl &c8 20 Axb7+ $xb7 21 a4 $a8 
with an unclear position) 19...2xb7 20 £ie4 
Wf4+ 21 *bl 2b6!, when his defences hold 
(analysis by van der Vliet). 


B. Shamkovich suggests 17 i*bl 4)e5 18 
1154+ *e8 19 foeA Axe4 20 Axe4 2a7 21 
ld6 4)bd7 22 Ac6, or 17...£>c5 18 lb4 
^bd7 19 Ae4, and recommends as the best 
defence for Black 17...2c8!, and if 18 
lb4+, then 18...2c5 19 Ae4 a5. 

C. Serious consideration should also be 
given to 17 Af5!? G&5 (17...£>c5 18 
Axe6!) 18 Wd4 (18 *b4+ <&>f7 19 £ie4 
Axe4 20 Axe4 *g5+ 21 &bl £fod7) 

18.. .6bd7 19 *d6+ sfcf7 20 !c7 2ad8 21 
Ah3 with a powerful initiative. Of course, 
without a thorough checking, it is hard to 
give a definitive evaluation of 17 Af5. 

D. In my opinion, the most forceful move 
for White is 17 Ae4, when Boleslavsky’s 
recommendation of 17...4k6 is met by the 
quiet 18 lg3! creating irresistible threats. 
Black should play 17...Axe4 18 £ke4 (18 
*xe4 also looks good) 18...*h6+ 19 £)g5 
e5 20 *bl 2a7. White can continue the 
attack by 21 *b4+ <&e8 22 £)e4, when 
although no direct win is apparent, Black’s 
position hangs by a thread. 

17 *b4+ *c5 18 *h4+ 4tf6! (the only 
way; in the event of 18...g5 19 *h3, or 19 
*g3 2f8 20 Ae4 &c6 21 £kl5+, 
Veselovsky-Gorelov, USSR 1980, White’s 
initiative is very dangerous) 19 *g3 (White 
does not obtain any real chances after 19 
«h3 &bd7 20 Wxe6+ *fg 21 Ag6 Wg5+ 

22 $bl Wxg6 23 Sxd7 Axg2) 19...2g8 20 
2e5 ®b6 21 Af5 £sbd7 22 Sxe6+ *xe6 

23 Axe6 &xe6 24 *d6+ &f7 25 *c7 Ac8 
26 «M5 ^xd5 27 2xd5 2e8 28 2xd7+ 
Axd7 29 *xd7+ &g6, with a draw, 
Olafsson-Polugayevsky, Reykjavik 1978. 

It appeared that after this the curtain 
could have been rung down, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the Moscow master 
Lepyoshkin almost theatrically declared in 
an article (1979) that 12 5)xe6! won by 
force, and as evidence gave the following 
detailed variations. 

12.. .fxe6 13 tfh5+ 
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This check is the point of the idea found 
by Lepyoshkin. 

13...g6 14 «g4 »xe5 
The tactical operation 14... $Le7 15 Jtxe7 
£lxe5 (if I5...&xel 16 Wh4+! ^>e8 17 
,&xb5 and then 18 Ed6 with a powerful 
| attack) is interesting. But after 16 Wg3 
| Wxe7 17 ®xe5 0-0 18 2d6, or 18 i.d3, 

| White has a solid advantage. Equally unsat¬ 
isfactory is 16...i > xe7 17 Axb5 axb5 18 
0h4+ &f8 19 2hfl+ 4?g7 20 Wf6+ &h6 

21 Ed4, or 18...*e8 19 &xb5 We7 20 
4^d6+. Also after the strongest reply 17... 
Ec8 (Liberzon-Ljubojevic, Buenos Aires 
1979) 18 tth4+ *f8 19 Wf6+ $g8 (19... 
£rf7 20 2hfl axb5 21 Wh8+ <&e7 22 «g7 
Ef8 23 &xb5 followed by 24 #f6+) 20 
Wxe6+ &g7, by continuing 21 Aa4! White 
would have created serious threats. 

15£d3 

Here Lepyoshkin considers two options. 
A. 15...&e7 16 iLxe7 &xe7 17 Ehel h5 
(other continuations are weaker: 17...£rf6 

18 V!b4+ ^d6 19 2xe6+ *xe6 20 Af5+ 
gxf5 21 #xd6+, or 17...»f6 18 &e4 £xe4 

19 Wxe4 Wg5+ 20 &bl 2a7 21 Wxe6+ 
&d8 22 Wb6+ 2c7 23 «xb8+, or 17...#c7 
18 Wxe6+ 4?d8 19 Axb5) 18 Wxg6 Wf6 19 
Wg3 2f8 (19...&d8 20 Ae4!) 20 £e4 
Axe4 21 2xe4 &d8 (Black has to defend 
against the threats of 22 ^d5+ and 22 Wc7) 

22 a4 &c8 23 *bl. 



23...^c5 24 axb5! ^bd7 (bad is 24... 
&xe4 25 ZhxtA Wf4 26 Wc3+ &b7 27 
lTg7+ <&b6 28 2d6+, or 26...Wc7 27 £>d6+ 
^d7 28 ^e8+) 25 2c4 axb5 26 £)xb5, with 
a powerful attack. 

B. The alternative: 15...^c5. 

Now 16 Ehel achieves nothing after 

16...£)xd3+ 17 cxd3 Wf5 18 2xe6+ <&d7! 
Similarly unsuccessful is 16 4.xg6+ hxg6 
17 2d8+ sfef7 18 Efl+ <&g7 19 ±f6+ Wxf6 
20 2xf6 &xf6 21 ®f4+ &e7 22 Wd6+ £f7 
23 Wc7+ < 4’f6 24 #f4+, and White is 
obliged to force a draw. 

After 15...£k:5 Lepyoshkin analyses three 
basic continuations: 



B(i). 16 2hfl ±e7 (after 16...£>bd7 
White’s initiative develops unhindered: 17 
2del «d6 18 i.xb5! £g7 19 b4! axb5 20 
&xb5 Wb6 21 4)c7+! Wxc7 22 Exe6+ 
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£)xe6 23 #xe6 mate, or 18...axb5 19 £ixb5 
#c6 20 £)c7+ #xc7 21 2xe6+, or 18... 
±c6 19 ±xc6 #xc6 20 #f4) 17 £xe7 
*xe7 18 2fel &xd3+ 19 cxd3 #d6! 20 
#g5+ (20 d4 Ad5!) 20...*f7 21 2fl+ 
&e8, and Black beats off the attack. 

B(ii). 16 ±xb5+!? &c6! 

Weaker is 16..."ii?f7 (16...axb5 17 2d8+ 
*f7 18 2fl+ &g7 19 #h4, or 16...&bd7 
17 2hel Wf5 18 ^.xd7+ £ixd7 19 2xe6+ 
20 Wc4, and wins) 17 2d8 £)bd7 
(17...axb5 18 2fl+ &g7 19 #h4) 18 2xd7 
£ixd7 19 2fl+ <4>e8 (19...<&g7 20 &xd7, 
and White maintains very strong pressure) 
20 &xd7+ &xd7 21 2f7+ &c8 22 #c4+ 
<&b8 (22...#05 loses immediately to 23 
2xf8+) 23 Af4 iLh6 24 ±xh6 2c8 
(24...#el+ 25 4ldl 2c8 26 Af4+ e5 27 
#b3 2c7 28 2xc7, with a won position) 25 
Wf4 #xf4 26 i.xf4+ &a7 27 Ae3+ &b8 
28 ^a4, with advantage to White. 



17 2hel #f5 (17 . .. h5 18 #h4 #xg5+ 
19 #xg5 ik.h6 20 #xh6 2xh6 21 .&xc6+ 
Axc6 22 b4 &e7 23 bxc5, and an endgame 
is reached where White has an extra pawn 
and the initiative. He also has the advantage 
after 18...#f5 19 <$M5 axb5 20 £c7+ *f7 
21 £)xa8). 

18 #g3 axb5 19 2d5 #f7 20 &xb5 2c8 
21 #c3 2g8 22 2xc5 Ae7 (bad is 22... 
Axc5 23 #xc5, when there is no defence 
against 24 4tf6+, or 22...#d7 23 2dl) 23 


&bl!, and Black is helpless against the 
threats of 24 Axe7 and 24 #c4. 

B(iii). 16 #h4 &bd7 17 2hel #g7 18 
JLe4 £xe4 19 £ixe4 



19...2c8 (19...*f7 20 £ixc5 £ixc5 21 
b4) 20 #h3! Ae7 (bad is 20...2c6 21 &xc5 
Axc5 22 2xe6+, or 20...21 2xd7+ 
&xd7 22 &d6+) 21 ^d6+ Axd6 22 2xe6+ 
&f7 23 2exd6 2c7 24 2fl+ <&g8 25 Ah6 
#e7 26 #f3, and Black is helpless. 

Black also faces difficult problems after 

16.. .£>xd3+ 17 2xd3 £kl7 18 2el #f5 19 
g4 Wf7 20 2edl Ac6 (after 20...i.g7 21 
2xd7 Wxd7 22 2xd7 <&>xd7 23 i.f6 Axf6 
24 Wxf6 the coordination between White’s 
queen and knight guarantees him the advan¬ 
tage) 21 2xd7! i.xd7 22 &e4 Ae7 23 
±xc7 #f4+ (23... #xe7 24 £tf6+) 24 &bl. 

Although Black is the exchange up, his 
position does not inspire confidence, e.g. 

24.. .#xe4 25 ±d6 &f7 26 #e7+ &g8 27 
2fl. 

I have given in full the analysis made by 
Lepyoshkin. If one unconditionally takes on 
trust the variations indicated, then it may 
seem at first that Black’s entire opening 
system has been struck a serious blow. But 
after checking the analysis in detail, I dis¬ 
covered in it several mistakes and areas of 
unexplored territory, which, in my opinion, 
must shake seriously the conclusions drawn 
by Lepyoshkin: 
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I. In variation A (15.. JLe7), the position 
on p.77, which Lepyoshkin assesses as won 
for White, is still far from clear. Only one 
possibility, 23...Q&5, is analysed, but Black 
also has other resources, in particular, 23... 
Wf2, with the follow-up 24 Wd6 Wb6 25 
te7 2a7 26fixe6#c5. 

II. In variation B(ii) - p.78 - after 15... 
&c5 16 &xb5+ £>c6 17 Ehel h5 18 Wh4 
Wf5 19 £>d5 axb5 20 £c7+ &f7 21 £ria8 
Lepyoshkin considers that White has the 
advantage. But Black can continue 21... 
1 @ f xg5+ 22 0xg5 .&.h6, when both 23 2fl+ 
<&g7 24 Wxh6+ ^>xh6 25 G3c7 b4 26 Ed6 
(26 2f6 &g7) 26...Ec8 27 £ixe6 £>xe6 28 
2xe6 &d4, and 23 #xh6 2xh6 24 &c7 b4 
25 2d6 g5 are favourable for him. 

Besides, in the main line, 17...Wf5 18 
HJg3 axb5 19 Hd5 Wtfl 20 &xb5 Sc8 21 
^c3, Lepyoshkin considers only 21...Sg8, 
and overlooks an excellent tactical possibil¬ 
ity for Black: 21...£ft>4!, and now 22 'B'xhS 
£>cd3+ 23 2xd3 (if 23 <4>dl, then 23... 
&xb2+ 24 &e2 jk.a6! 25 c4 £lxc4, and 
Black wins) 23...&xd3+ 24 &bl (24 &dl 
*hf2+) 24...Wf2! 25 2xe6+ *d7 26 #xh7+ 
&xe6 27 ®xg6+ 4?e5! 28 #xd3 Wel+ 29 
jLcl ile4, and White is defenceless. 

After 23 <£bl ±xd5 24 £id6+ &d7 25 
£ixf7 Axa2+ 26 ^al Black can, if he 
wishes, force a draw by 26...2a8 27 Se2 
(27 #d4+ £d5+ 28 &bl Eal+!) 27... 
Jkd5+, but he can also attempt to play for a 
win with 26,.. < £lxel, meeting 27 £)e5+ by 
boldly advancing his king: 27...4?d6 28 b3 
&exc2+ 29 <4?b2 <&d5! 30 Wf6 <&d4. 

The following possibility for Black 
should also be mentioned: 21...'Sff2! 22 
®xh8 'Hfxel-t- 23 Edl £>d3+!, when White 
loses, while after 22 iLe3 he has to reckon 
not only with 22...'& r xel+ 23 'ffxel exd5, 
but also with the spectacular 22...4)b4! 

III. In variation B(iii) - p.78 - 
Lepyoshkin concentrates on l9...Sc8, and 
totally disregards the stronger 19...iLe7!, 


when it is doubtful whether White has more 
than a draw: 20 .&xe7 ^?xe7 21 <£kl6+ <£<18 
22 £rf7+ (22 Wd4 2f8) 22...*e8. 

But 18...h6! (rather than 18..JLxe4) is 
even more convincing: 19 JLxb7 hxg5 20 
Wg3 (20 Sxe6+ ^xe6 21 We4 &dc5 22 
Wc6+ &f7 23 i.xa8 Eh4) 20...Sa7 21 Ac6 
<£f7!, when Black repulses the assault, re¬ 
taining a material advantage, Shabanov- 
Krimmerman, corr. 1986, since after 22 b4 
the white king's position of the white king 
gives serious cause for alarm. 

IV. And, Finally, Lepyoshkin does not 
consider at all the important continuation 
14...^5, where after 15 Ed8+ '@xd8 16 
iLxd8 <£xd8 the move 13...g6 proves very 
useful for Black. In this case it is doubtful 
whether White can hope for an advantage. 

Thus Lepyoshkin’s analysis does not bury 
the entire Variation, but merely provides 
additional material for reflection and crea¬ 
tive argument. 

THE SEARCH CONTINUES 

We can thus draw a kind of intermediate 
conclusion: in the position from the last dia¬ 
gram, neither the timid 12 jStf4, nor either of 
the wild knight charges, promises White any 
real advantage. There remain two ‘pressur¬ 
ising’ queen moves, 12 Wh5 and 12 '8 r g4. 

After 12 Wh5 
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in view of the threat of 13 £ixe6 (note that 
in all variations White aims to mount his 
attack against the e6 square, which has been 
weakened by the departure of the bishop 
from c8) Black has three replies. Two of 
these lose: 

12...Wxe5 13 ±xb5 axb5 14 £ixe6 
(nevertheless!) !4...®xe6 (if 14...g6, then 
15 £k7+ Wxc7 16 0e2+ &e5 17 Wxe5+ 
and 18 2d8 mate) 15 fihel g6 16 £>xb5, 
with decisive threats. 

Or ^...Wbb - here the refutation is more 
difficult to find, but there is one - 13 Axb5 
axb5 14 4!Mxb5 g6 (if immediately 14... 
fixa2, then 15 2d6! 2a 1 + 16 4)bl, and 
Black cannot meet the threat of 17 2xe6+, 
since 16..J$.xd6 loses to 17 £)xd6+) 15 
®h3 (renewing the threat to e6 after 16 
£ki6+ Axd6 17 2xd6) 15,..2xa2! 16 Hd6! 
2al+. 

All this occurred in the game Kondratiev- 
Ermilov (Central Chess Club Championship 
Semi-Final, Moscow 1962). Here the play¬ 
ers ‘exchanged compliments’ - 17 4ibl? 
±xd6? 18 £ixd6+ &f8 19 * 116 + &g8 20 
^)e8, and Black resigned. He had a defence 
in 17...jLe7! 18 ±xel (or 18 2xb6 .&xg5+ 

19 tf?dl 4)xb6, when Black has a material 

advantage, and it is the white king that is 
more likely to come under attack than his 
black opposite number) 18...Wxb5 19 Af6 
&xf6 20 2xe6+ fxe6 21 ®xe6+ <&d8 22 
Wxf6+ &c7 23 #xh8 *e2, and Black 
starts a decisive counter-attack. But the 
move earlier White, too, could have won, by 
continuing 17 &d2!, and if 17...Axd6 
(activating the queen does not help - 

17...«f2+ 18 2 £xd6 19 ^xd6+ *f8 

20 Wh6+ &g8 21 £)e8), then 18 4)xd6+ 
^xd6 19 exd6 2xhl. Despite Black’s ma¬ 
terial advantage, it is the white queen that 
dominates the position. Black cannot hold 
out for long: 20 tth6 Gc6 21 Wg7 2f8 22 
^b5, or 20...Aa6 21 Wgl 2f8 22 Jiel 
Oc6 23 Axf8 4)xf8 24 <5)e4. 


On the other hand. Black’s third reply in 
the diagram position - 12...g6! - is perfectly 
adequate to successfully repel White’s on¬ 
slaught. One possibility here which has oc¬ 
curred in practice is 13 Wh4, when Black 
has a choice between two alternatives, 

One is a double-edged and, in my opinion, 
unreliable continuation, in which Black’s 
position all the time hangs literally by a 
thread: 13..JTxe5 14 £xb5 axb5 14 2hel 
1!?c5, and if 16 1 8rf4 (the rook sacrifice 16 
2xe6+, as played in a certain correspon¬ 
dence game, did not prove successful: 

16.. .fxe6 17 £ixe6 Wf5! 18 <2)xb5 h6! 19 
£>ec7+ &fl 20 Wc4+ <&gl 21 4k>6+ <&h7, 
and Black beat off the attack), then 16... 
itd6! 17 £>xe6 Axf4+ 18 £lxf4+ <£>f8 19 
Ah6+ <&g8 20 2e8+ £\f8 21 4\cd5 itxd5 
22 2xd5 4ld7! 23 2xa8 #gl+ 24 <&d2 
®xh2, and in the game Berkovich-Minakov 
(Moscow Championship Quarter-Final 
1970) Black won. 

The alternative is 13...4)c6 14 4lxc6 
-&xc6 15 4le4 ±xe4 16 Wxe4 2c8 17 Af6 
(otherwise the e5 pawn cannot be saved) 

17.. .£sxf6 18 exf6 &h6+ 19 <&bl jLg5!, 
and after the elimination of the pawn at f6, 
the difference in strength of the opposite- 
colour bishops is clearly in Black’s favour: 
20 a4 0-0 21 axb5 axb5 22 i.xb5 Axf6, 
and the position of White’s king on the 
queenside is hardly defensible (Razuvayev- 
Unanyan, Baku 1961). 

However, White can play much more 
resolutely: 14 £xb5! axb5 15 &dxb5 ®b6 
16 ®f4! (this manoeuvre, found by van der 
Vliet, is significantly stronger than 16 Af6 
4ixf6 17 Wxf6 £h6+ 18 &bl 0-0) 

16.. .£>dxe5 (16...£kxe5 17 2xd7! &xd7 18 
#xe5) 17 &e4 Wxb5 (17...f5 18 &ed6+ 
■&xd6 19 £ixd6+ st?f8 20 ,&f6 is also hope¬ 
less) 18 £tf6+ &e7 19 2d7+! £>xd7 20 
^ki5+, and White triumphs (analysis by van 
der Vliet). Of course, it is early as yet to 
draw a final conclusion. Although Black’s 
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position is very dangerous, a defence should 
continue to be sought for him with 
\7...±g7. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be considered that 
the study of the move 13 1 H f h4 is complete, 
and this was confirmed in a game played in 
the 1975 USSR Spartakiad in Riga between 
Gennady Kuzmin and myself. 

When in this game the following position 
was reached, 



I was afraid to play 13...Wxe5, since, in 
comparison with the Berkovich-Minakov 
game given above. White could have pre¬ 
pared some improvement. Of course, there 
were arguments for playing the already 
approved 13...£ic6, or 13...h6, which had 
not yet occurred in practice. But I thought it 
useful to try another new continuation. 

13...i.g7 



It turns out that, for the moment, the 
weakening of the d6 square is not so dan¬ 
gerous, since on the thematic 14 i.xb5 
Black replies 14...0-0!, and promptly seizes 
the initiative. The sacrifice 14 £)dxb5 axb5 

15 £ncb5 is parried by the simple \5..M\t5 

16 £k!6+ <&f8, when White cannot meet the 
threats against b2 and a2. 

But if Black should succeed in castling, 
the weakening of the white e-pawn and the 
possibilities of an attack on the queenside 
will give him a marked advantage, and after 
prolonged thought Kuzmin took the decision 
to utilise at any cost his single trump - to 
try to keep the black king in the centre. 

14 &.e7 Wxe5 

During the game I could see no specific 
refutation of 14...Axe5, and nor do I see 
one now. I avoided the move on the grounds 
that the place for the bishop is at g7, where 
it is ‘solidly’ placed, and where it cements 
together all the weakened dark squares on 
the kingside. 

In the resulting position White is obliged 
to play forcefully: he has no time for the 
quiet completion of his development by 15 
Ae2 and Shel, since he has to reckon with 
the imminent threat of 15...h6 and 16...g5. 
The retreat of the bishop, 15 ^.a3, can be 
neutralised with 15..JLf6 followed by 16... 
4ic6, or even with 15...g5!? 

15 Axb5 axb5 

Black accepts both the challenge, and the 
sacrifice. After the game I established that it 
would have been much more practical to 
decline the sacrifice, by playing 15...'S r h5. 
Then after 16 ±xd7+ £lxd7 17 #xh5 gxh5, 
firstly. White’s g-pawn is weak, and sec¬ 
ondly, the two black bishops sweep the en¬ 
tire board. 

It is interesting to note that the improve¬ 
ment I found did not go wasted. Knowing 
my game with Kuzmin, grandmaster 
Quinteros was not averse to repeating it 
when we met in the 1976 Interzonal 
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Tournament at Manila. Unfortunately for 
the trusting Argentinean, the first edition of 
the present book with the innovation 

15.. .'Bfh5 was still at the printer’s in 
Moscow, and at the board Quinteros was 
literally flabbergasted by the queen man¬ 
oeuvre. The effect of the innovation quickly 
showed itself: after 18 Ag5 (better, of 
course, is 18 JLh4, but even then Black 
gains an excellent position by continuing 

18.. .£ie5) 18...2g8! 19 Ah4 ±t5 20 Ag3 
±xg2 21 2hel £xg3 22 hxg3 2xg3 23 
^sf5 Hg6 24 4kI6+ 4?e7 White found 
himself in a lost position. 

Evidently White should play 16 Aa4, but 
the simple 16...'B r xh4 17 jSLxh4 0-0 gives 
Black a good game. And if White should be 
tempted by the variation 18 &xe6 fxe6 19 
^.xd7 <S^xd7 20 Sxd7, he ends up in a 
somewhat inferior position: 20...jk.xg2 21 
Egl ^.xc3 22 bxc3 JLdS. 

16 <S2dxb5 gS 17 jkxg5 

17 Wb4 will not do, because of 17...<$3c6 
18 £>d6+ &xe7 19 £if5+ ^>f6 20 ®xb7 
&c5 21 tfxc6 Shc8. 

17...0-0 18 Shel 



The black king is at last out of the firing 
line; Black is a piece up, but his position is 
extremely precarious. To a considerable ex¬ 
tent this is due to the insecure position of his 
queen in the centre, while in addition one of 
the white rooks can be transferred along the 


third rank to the kingside, whereupon 
White’s attack will become decisive. I 
therefore decided to return the piece, and by 
conceding material to attempt to seize the 
initiative. 

18.. .®f5 19 £kI6 Wg6 20 &xb7 &xc3 

This is the point of Black’s plan: after de¬ 
fending the kingside with his queen, he 
breaks up the pawns in front of the white 
king. At the same time the black queen also 
takes part in the attack, at any rate for the 
time being. The idea is not bad, although 
objectively speaking it is hardly sufficient to 
achieve equality. 

21 bxc3 Sxa2 22 Sd3 £k6 

Opening the way for the second rook to 
the queenside. The alternative - 22... 8 

23 2e2 - leaves White with the advantage. 
It would appear that now too White will 
gain a material advantage, but... 
23£h62fa8!! 

An unexpected continuation, but the only 
correct one. The plausible 23...2b8? 24 
Eg3 2xc2+ 25 'ifedl leads to an immediate 
loss for Black. 

24 Bg3 Bxc2+ 25 4?bl 

This is the point! The king cannot go to 
d 1 in view of mate on the move, but now the 
fact that it is on the same file as the white 
knight enables Black to maintain approxi¬ 
mate material equality. 

25.. .2xc3+ 26 Bxg6+ hxg6 
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An a mazi ng position! Despite the loss of 
his queen. Black’s threats are very real. 

In particular, 27...flaa3 (on 27 &b2) 
guarantees him at least a draw. Therefore 
White, who has a queen for a rook(!), has to 
reconcile himself to the loss of a piece. 

27 i.cl Hb8 28 £b2 Sxb7 29 Bel 

On account of the mate at h8 Black is un¬ 
able to retain his second rook for the attack 
(29...Hcb3), and he is therefore forced to 
exchange it and begin searching not for 
counterplay, but for a drawing line. How¬ 
ever, he has perfectly adequate compen¬ 
sation for the queen, and he merely has to 
ensure the safety of his king by neutralising 
the pressure along the al-h8 diagonal. This 
aim is best met by 29...2b4, driving back 
the queen, then exchanging on cl, and post¬ 
ing one of his knights at e5. In this way 
Black could have been confident of a draw. 

An alternative was to exchange on cl and 
then sacrifice the exchange on b2. During 
the game I was afraid to go in for this con¬ 
tinuation, but later in analysis I discovered a 
whole series of positions where no win for 
White is apparent. 

However, the set-up planned in the game 
also does not yet lose. 

29...Bxcl+ 30 &xcl e5 

Hoping somehow to give up the e-pawn 
and one of the knights for the bishop. But 
now White sharply activates his forces. 

31 Wc4 2b6 

Black immediately deviates from the cor¬ 
rect path. He should have played 31...£te7, 
and then endeavoured to transfer his rook to 
b6. True, even the move order chosen does 
not yet rule this out. 

32 h4 

But now 32...£te7 was virtually obliga¬ 
tory. After the move played White’s queen 
literally plunges in among the black pieces, 
and my position definitely ceased to appeal 
to me. 

33 «Tc5 &d7 


An admission of guilt! 

34 Wd6 £kb8 35 We7 2c6+ 36 *dl 
Se6 37 tf d8+ &g7 38 g4 Bf6 39 h5 

Although it is not particularly desirable 
for Black to play his rook to fl, White 
should perhaps have delayed forcing mat¬ 
ters, and for the moment played 39 < &e2. . 

Now Black at least gains some play with 
his rook. 

39.. .5fI + 40 &e2 Shi 41 £a3 

This obvious move - the bishop cannot be 
maintained on the long diagonal — was 
sealed by White, and I was faced with the 
eternal question: what to do? 

Neither now nor later is the exchange on 
h5 possible, since after a check on g5 the 
recapture on h5 is decisive. At the same 
time White has a mass of possibilities for 
strengthening his position. 

I will not now describe how my analysis 
proceeded: the reader can familiarise himself 
with examples of adjournment analysis in 
much more detail in the third chapter of this 
book. I will merely say that, when I was 
already inclined to regard Black’s position 
as hopeless, an idea came into my head... 

On the resumption there followed: 

41.. .5al 42 &d6 



42...2a6!! 43 £xb8 

White fails to see through his opponent’s 
intention - to take play into a drawn ending 
with queen and pawn against rook and 
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pawn, otherwise he would have preferred 43 
Wei, maintaining the tension. Black would 
then have been faced with considerable 
difficulties. 

43...^xb8 44 #xb8 gxh5 



And here I saw from my opponent’s face 
that he had realised his irreparable mistake. 
Black has achieved an impregnable fortress, 
or in other words, a positional draw. 

The remainder is therefore simple: 

45 W\e5+ *g8 46 WbS+ &gl 47 Wb2+ 
&g8 48 gxh5 2e6+ 49 ^f3 <&h7 50 <*f4 
Ih6 51 *g5 2e6 52 Wh2 ih6 53 Wf4 
( S?g7 54 Wxf7+ <&xf7 55 &xh6 Drawn. 

However, after 12 ®h5 g6! the move 13 
«r g 4 occurs more frequently in practice. 
White continues his thematic attack on e6, 
but it soon becomes clear that, in compari¬ 
son with the position examined below after 
12 'S f g4, the inclusion of ...g6 is to Black’s 
advantage. He continues 13...Wxe5 14 
■&xb5 h5 (also possible, however, is 14... 
axb5 15 £xe6 fxe6 16 Shel h5! 17 Hi4 
Wf5, when it very much appears as though 
White’s attack is on its last legs) 15 ®h4 
Wxg5+! (here is the advantage of ...g7-g6!) 
16 Wxg5 Ah6 17 0xh6 2xh6 18 i.fl 
(similarly after 18 JLxd7+ £>xd7 Black 
stands better, thanks to his strong bishop 
and imposing pawn mass in the centre and 
on the kingside) 18...h4! 19 Sgl &e7 20 
^b3 4bc6, and Black gained a positional 


advantage (Bojkovic-Vitolinsh, Yugoslavia- 
USSR, 1963). 

IN THE CHESS JUNGLE 

But in the event of 12 Wg4, which is con¬ 
sidered the main continuation. 



colossal complications with numerous pos¬ 
sibilities arise. Here Black has two radically 
different plans. The first of these - 12... 
Wbb, is a kind of flank defence of e6, which 
at any rate seriously hinders White’s 
vigorous intentions. Black’s second plan is 
associated with the aggressive, but also 
highly dangerous 12...'S , xe5, and has the 
aim of eliminating the annoying pawn at e5, 
and, correspondingly, the possible intrusion 
of the white pieces at d6. It is true that the 
black queen is prematurely advanced into 
the centre, and that White can, with gain of 
time, begin a frontal assault on e6 and on 
the black king’s position. 

We will consider these two plans in turn, 
but before doing so we should point out that 
neither of the two following possibilities is 
playable for Black: 12...£ixe5 13 £ixe6! 
fxe6 14 Wxe6+ JLel 15 JLxb5+ axb5 16 
&xb5, or 12...4k:6 13 Axb5! axb5 14 
^icxb5 and 15 4?)xe6, with a swiftly crush¬ 
ing attack. 

Black also has serious difficulties after 
12...h5. White does best to reply 13 0f4 
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(although 13 #h4 <£>c6 14 .&xb5 axb5 15 
£ldxb5, or 14 Ae2 is also of interest) 

13...^6 14 Axb5 axb5 15 ^Mxb5 ®b6 
(15...^8 is also met by 16 2xd7 &xd.7 17 
Wxf7+ &e7 18 2dl+) 16 2xd7! 4?xd7 17 
Wxf7+ 4>c8 18 We8+ £id8 19 Sdl with 
decisive threats, or 13...^.c5 14 £tf3! .&xf3 
15 gxf3 $2c6 16 We4 £idxe5 (16...Wxe5 17 
Wxc6 Wxg5+ 18 <&bl 2d8 19 &e4 Wf5 20 
.&h3 with a crushing attack) 17 f4, and 
White’s attack develops unchecked (analysis 
by van der Vliet). 

After 12...Wb6 



White must either continue the purposeful 
mobilisation of his forces, or attempt to 
combine the development of his kingside 
with an immediate attack on e6, and, conse¬ 
quently, on the black king stranded in the 
centre. The latter plan gives rise to the idea 
of a typical sacrifice, which is always in the 
air: 13 JLxb5 axb5 14 £klxb5. 

The threat of 15 £sd6+ jtxd6 16 2xd6 
(attacking e6 with gain of time) is unpleas¬ 
ant, but it is Black to move, and he can ef¬ 
fectively parry it by playing 14...£ixe5. 

Weaker is 14...£>c6 15 2d6!, with the 
same threat, and now either 15...£)c5 16 b4 
jLxd6 17 &xd6+ &f8 18 2fl &xe5 19 
bxc5 Wxd6 20 2xf7+ &e8 21 cxd6 £>xg4 
22 2xb7 (Gumerov-Tatarintsev, Bashkir 
Championship 1961), or 15...JLxd6 16 
&xd6+ <&f8 17 2fl £\cxe5 18 Wxe6 f6 19 


Axf6 (Tskhai-Bogomyachkov, Chita 1965, 
went 19 .&.h6 jLxg2 20 2xf6+, and Black 
resigned) 19...gxf6 20 2xf6+ &xf6 21 
®xf6+ <i?g8 22 We6+ &f8 23 Wxe5\, and, 
as pointed out by Boleslavsky, the threat of 
mate in two prevents Black from keeping his 
enormous material advantage. 23...Wf2 24 
Wxh8+ &e7 25 «e5+ &d7 26 £ab7 - this 
is all in White’s favour. 

After 14...£bce5 Boleslavsky gives the 
following variation: 15 ©#4 (obviously the 
main continuation of the attack) 15...£ibc6! 
(in the game Simovich-Vitolinsh, Moscow 
1962, Black played the weaker 15...<531x17?, 
and after 16 2xd7 Black loses after either 

16.. .f6 17 2xb7 ©xb7 18 i.xf6 £3g6 19 
^c7, as occurred in the game, or 16... < ^’xd7 

17 2dl+ &e8 18 ¥xe5) 16 2hel h6 17 
#f2 ^5 18 J.f4 f6, where in his opinion it 
is completely unclear as to whether White’s 
initiative compensates for the sacrificed 
piece. 

But there are some significant errors in 
his analysis. Thus Black’s 16th move is 
clearly dubious on account of 17 2xe5! 
(rather than 17 Wf2) 17...&xe5 (17...hxg5 

18 2xe6+!) 18 ®xe5 f6 19 ^.xf6 gxf6 20 
Wxf6 2g8 21 £>d6+ ±xd6 22 Wxe6+. 
Therefore the only correct continuation for 
Black is 16...^.c5!, and if 17 b4 (17 £kI6+ 
i.xd6 18 2xd6 ®a5 favours Black) 

17.. .£\xb4 18 2xe5 (18 Wxc5 0-0) 18... 
53xa2+ 19 £3xa2 WxbS, when Black’s 
position is better. White should probably 
choose 17 2xe5 £3xe5 18 Wxe5 0-0, al¬ 
though here too Black has everything in 
order. 

Along with this aggressive bishop sacri¬ 
fice, it is also hardly expedient for White to 
switch to the defence of his e-pawn by 13 
jLf4 or 13 Wg3. Both these moves can be 
classed as deviations from the overall policy 
of The Variation: after all, at a very early 
stage of the opening (on the 8th move) 
White as it were took it upon himself to play 
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boldly, utilising his lead in development for 
an attack. 

But here after 13 £ii4 the simple 13... 
<5 ^c 5, with the idea of ...b5-b4, gives Black, 
as pointed out by Boleslavsky, good 
counterplay, e.g. 14 ^Ld3 b4 15 £)ce2 £ibd7 
16 2hfl &xd3+ 17 2xd3 &c5 18 2ddl 
Sc8 19 &bl JLe4, or 14 a3 £)c6 15 ®f3 b4 
16 axb4 Wxb4. 

In the event of 13 ^g3 White removes an 
attack from e6: 13...£sc6 14 £rf3 h6 15 
&d2 0-0-0 16 £>e4 <£c5 17 <S)xc5 Wxc5 18 
Ae2, and in the game Spasjoevic- 
Stanculescu (Student Olympiad 1967) 
Black could now have attained a good game 
by advancing his g-pawn - 18...g5. 

Clearly White must seek a golden mean 
between the risky 13 ^Lxb5 and the exces¬ 
sively cautious defence of his e-pawn. This 
aim is ideally answered by 13 iLe2. 



By sacrificing not a piece, but his 
e-pawn, in the majority of games played 
with this variation White has gained a 
dangerous attack. Black is practically forced 
to venture into 13...£ixe5, which is of 
course risky, but what can one suggest 
instead? 

Thus to 13....&.C5 White has the good re¬ 
ply 14 JLe3 (the immediate 14 ^e4! also 
looks very strong to me) 14...g6 15 £se4 
£xe4 16 #xe4 £ic6 (if 16...2a7, then 17 
b4! ^.xb4 18 5)xb5, winning literally every¬ 


thing in sight) 17 ^xc6 Axe3+ 18 'i’bl 
jLc5 (18...2c8 fails to 19 2d6! .&c5 20 
4)e7, when the rook at d6 is invulnerable) 

19 b4 ,&f8 (no better is 19...J&.e7 20 JLf3 
2c8 21 £ixe7 &xe 7 22 2d6 ttc7 23 2hdl 
2hd8 24 H£h4+ <&>e8 25 Jic6, and the 
‘mortal’ pin on the knight proves decisive) 

20 WB! (threatening 21 2hfl) 20...'iS r c7 21 
2hfl 4)b6 22 5)e7!, and wins. 

After 13...£)c6 14 £)xe6! £>cxe5 15 
&xf8! <S)xg4 16 5)xd7 the position reached 
is worthy of a diagram. 



White’s two minor pieces are much 
stronger than the queen, since the black king 
is quite simply unable to escape to either 
flank. On the only reasonable move, 16... 
Wg6 (otherwise White captures the knight, 
and obtains in addition a sufficient material 
equivalent) there follows 17 h4! £rf6 (or 
17...£tf2 18 2hel! &xdl 19 Ag4+ ®e6 20 
Axe6+, and White has a winning advan¬ 
tage) 18 jLd3! (by this attack on the queen 
White gains a tempo for his offensive, since 
queenside castling was now prepared) 18... 
4k4 19 £)xe4 jk.xe4 20 4)e5 ^Lxd3 21 
&xg6 Axg6 22 2del+! *f8 (if 22...$d7, 
then simply 23 h5 f6 24 hxg6 fxg5 25 
2xh7) 23 h5 &f5 24 2hfl Jtg4 25 h6 f5 26 
2e4! ^g8 27 2e7, and Black stands badly. 

After 13...4)xe5, events normally develop 
as follows: 14 Wg3 (14 Wh5 - as played in 
Spasov-Ajanski, Bulgarian Championship 
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1965 - is weaker: 14...£MxI7 15 Shel, and 
now by 15...g6 Black could have attained a 
reasonable position, plus an extra pawn; 
however, 14 ®i3 is worth considering) 

14.. .4^bd7 15 JLf4 (if 15 Shel, then 

15.. JLc5! 16 iLe3 0-0-0, and Black can 
breathe a sigh of relief) 15...f6. 

This move, which occurred in the corre¬ 
spondence game Popescu-Betsech (Rumania 
1973), looks highly risky. The only justifi¬ 
cation for it, and a highly dubious one at 
that, is the fact that 15...£ig6 (incidentally, 
when analysing this position I came to the 
conclusion that 15...b4? is also doubtful, on 
account of 16 £>a4! Wa5 17 £>b3 #xa4 18 
.&xe5 0-0-0 19 Sd4, with advantage to 
White) is similarly unpromising for Black: 
16 ±c7 #c5 17 &b3 Wa7 18 Sxd7 &xd7 
19 Sdl+ 'A’eS 20 4^xb5, and the king is de¬ 
fenceless. 

But after 15...f6 White should have 
played not 16 Wh3, although even here 16... 
&f7 17 Shfl g6 18 £rf3 Axf3 19 ^.xf3 
Ba7 20 Ae4 left Black with a dubious 
position, but 16 Ag4, or first 16 Ah5+. The 
impression gained is that White’s attack is 
highly formidable. 

In tracing the fate of the move 12...®b6, 
when I was already working on this book I 
checked all the more or less reasonable 
possibilities for Black after 13 Ae2, trying 
to find that support on which one might 
construct a defence. One day the thought 
occurred to me: why not drive the white 
bishop away from its good position before 
starting ‘pawn-grabbing’? 

Translated into chess language, this idea 
is very simple: Black can include the pre¬ 
liminary 13...h6, when on 14 Jtf4 he has the 
possibility of the bayonet thrust 14...g5. Of 
course, I realised that it wasn’t immediately 
possible to ‘pass a verdict’ as to whom it 
favoured, and that only practical testing 
could give the answer. And after a short 
analysis had convinced me that it was worth 


trying, fate afforded me the opportunity to 
employ my new idea. 

IS THE VARIATION ALIVE? 

In the 1974 International Tournament at Las 
Palmas, the pairings gave me the black 
pieces against Ljubomir Kavalek. It was 
highly probable that my opponent would 
begin the game by advancing his king’s 
pawn, and that in reply to the Najdorf 
Variation of the Sicilian would play 6 J8t.g5, 
and I could not resist the temptation to 
‘revive the good old days’. Especially since 
the true worth of my idea had of course to 
be tested in a game with a strong opponent. 

And so, 13 ...h6. 



It was apparent that Kavalek had not ex¬ 
pected this move, and he spent a long time 
in thought. But immediately after his reply it 
was my turn to bend over the board: the 
rejoinder 14 WhS! proved very effective, 
and took me quite unawares. In my prelimi¬ 
nary calculations I had underestimated it, 
and only during the game did I see that 

14...^.c5 would not work, on account of 15 
4ixe6! ^xe6 16 ^Lg4 Wg6 17 &xd7+ &f8 
18 i.e3!, when White wins. 

Black therefore chose 14...£ixe5 15 Shel 
£ibd7 16 iLh4 (White already had to reckon 
with the possible exchange sacrifice 16... 
hxg5 17 Wxh8 0-0-0). 
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16...g6 17 Jig4 h5! (the only move, after 
which the play takes on a forced aspect) 18 
&xe6 Ah6+ 19 £>bl fxe6 20 £«e6 Sh7? 
(this might have cost Black dearly; his only 
chance was 20...‘A > f7) 21 Ag3? (a mistake 
in reply; 21 2xd7!, luring the black king 
into a discovered check, would have given 
White a decisive attack) 21...2e7 22 A\e5 
Wxe6 (it was not yet too late for Black to 
lose, by 22...2xe6 23 Ad4!) 23 Wxe6 (the 
tempting 23 .&d6? fails to 23...'H f xel) 23... 
Sxe6 24 Af4! 2xel+ 25 Sxel+ &f7, and 
with complete equality - and opposite- 
colour bishops! - on the board, the oppon¬ 
ents in this long-suffering game agreed to a 
draw. 

Continuing my searching, I was soon able 
to establish precisely that even after the best 
defence in this game, namely 20...*4f7, with 
energetic play: 21 2xd7+! (after 21 £)g5+ 
£.xg5 22 i.xg5 *g8 23 £e7 2h7 Black 
repulses the attack, Y.Griinfeld-Klinger, 
Lugano 1984) 21...fcxd7 22 &f4 &f6 23 
±xf6 Jtxf4 24 &xh8 2xh8 25 Wd7+ $f6 
26 We7+ ^>f5 27 g3 White creates irresist¬ 
ible threats along the f-file. 

Of course, this game did not by any 
means shake the reputation of the move 13 
^.e2. But didn’t Black have an improvement 
somewhere along the way? 

Naturally, I could not rest content, and 
before my next meeting with Kavalek, at 


Manila in the autumn of 1975, I found an 
improvement which, however, did not pre¬ 
tend to be a final assessment of the resulting 
position. 

Here (see previous diagram) Black de¬ 
viated, having prepared, instead of 16...g6, 
a surprise: 

16...g5! 



This move proved to be so paradoxical 
that my opponent spent a long time in 
thought, and then became somehow rather 
sad. Indeed, the white bishop has only just 
left g5, and now Black once again entices it 
there, for the sake of which he parts with his 
extra pawn. 

But meanwhile after 17 J^.xg5 2g8! the 
overall idea of The Variation is revealed in 
its purest form. Without concerning himself 
over the safety of his king or keeping a 
material advantage. Black aims for active 
counterplay with his pieces. Here he obtains 
this, since his formerly inactive king’s rook 
is included in the counter-attack. White is 
evidently forced to gamble on his attack, 
since after the retreat of the bishop to h4 
Black has a mass of tempting possibilities, 
such as 18..JLxg2 or I8..Jkc5. 

After spending a mass of time in thought, 
Kavalek embarked on a sacrificial path. 

18 £ixe6 hxg5 19 ^.hS 

Here I made a blunder of a psychological 
nature. At home, for all the sharpness and 
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complexity of the position, I had satisfied 
myself that White must not play 19 Ah5 on 
account of 19...g4!, and after 20 ixf7+ 
(there is nothing else, since 20...#xe6 is 
threatened) 20...<&xf7 21 Wh7+ fig7! (but 
not 21...'jfexe6 22 Hxd7, or 2\..±gl 22 
£ig5+) White’s attack is beaten off. Thus 
neither 22 £ixg7 .&xg7 23 2fl+ 4tf6, nor 
22 2fl+ <&xe6 leads White anywhere - 
black pieces alone are to be seen on the 
board. 

But during the game, as I was checking 
these variations, I suddenly discovered an 
additional attacking resource for White: 22 
2xd7+ £>xd7 23 £ig5+. Of course, I saw 
that I could advance my king - 23...^6, 
and now the win of the queen by 24 2e6+ 
(on 24 £tee4+ Black has 24...^7, and his 
king escapes safely to the queenside via d8) 
costs White too much. But what I didn’t 
care for was 24 ®h6+ 2g6 25 2fl+. The 
fact that here the king can calmly retreat to 
e7, when the rook at g6 remains defended by 
the queen from b6, I quite simply over¬ 
looked! 

After calculating for the first time these 
variations at the board - and miscalculating! 
-1 somehow promptly lost confidence in the 
whole of my prepared analysis, and instead 
of checking once more the resulting 
position, I decided not to play 19...g4. And 
as a result I made not just a pseudo-blunder, 
but a real one. 

19.. .1.d6? 

Overlooking that White can strengthen 
decisively his attack on f7. 

20 ms 

It is now that things become really bad 
for Black. The threat is 21 Axf7+ £>xf7 22 
£sc5+ 4kle5 23 2xe5+ £sxe5 24 We6+, 
against which, incidentally, 20...&e7 does 
not save Black. After mobilising literally all 
of my composure, I found the only saving 
chance - the amazing 

20.. .2h8?!! 


The idea of this move is very soon re¬ 
vealed. 

21 iLxf7+ ifee? 

Black couldn’t of course play 21...£ncf7 
22 &xg5+ 4tfe5, since White has a mass of 
attractive ways of continuing the attack. 
Perhaps the most suitable is 23 4rf7 2f8 24 
£ixd6+, when 24...®xd6 is not good in 
view of the zwischenzug 25 Wh5+. 

22 £\xg5 2h6?! 

This is the idea: for the time being at least 
the critical e6 square is defended. 

But even so, this would have been in¬ 
sufficient, had White now calmly played 23 
4Dge4, threatening a queen check at g5, and 
also threatening Black’s ‘central defender’ - 
his bishop at d6. In this case Black’s 
position would have been indefensible. 

Instead White attempts to break through 
to the key e6 square, using the idea of inter¬ 
ference. 

23 £g6? 

Threatening 24 We6+ and 25 fixd6, but it 
is Black’s turn to move. 



23...&d8! 

By returning a part of his extra material. 
Black’s king slips away from the epicentre 
of the ‘earthquake’. 

24 2xe5 

White has nothing better. If 24 G2e6+, 
then 24...&c8 25 Ae8 Bf6, and the black 
pieces group together powerfully. 
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24 . JbxeS 25 Wffi+ 

White avoids a transparent trap: 25 tfxeS 
2xg6 26 £tf7+ <tf?d7 27 Wf5+ &c7 28 
Wxg6 iLf4+. 

25.. .6c7 26 £>e6+ &d7 27 Wxh6 £«g6 
28%7+ 

It turns out that, although with his 26th 
move White has parried the bishop check at 
f4, he still cannot capture the knight at g6, 
on account of the queen check at e3. But 28 
01)7+ was correct. 

28 ...&e7 29£kI4 

Had White’s queen been at h7, he could 
have continued the attack with 29 0h3. 
Here he does not have the analogous move 
29 0g4, on account of that same check - 

29...0e3+. After the retreat of the knight, 
the position is rather in Black’s favour, al¬ 
though he still has to meet certain threats, 
and in particular 30 4£if5. 

29.. .Hg8 30 0f7 

Perhaps White should again have tried 
going the other way - 30 0h7 - to which I 
was planning to continue as in the game. 

30.. .1 r c5 31 0e6+ &e8 

Of course, not 31...tf?c7? 32 0xg8. Now 
Black’s pieces, and in particular his 
bishops, control virtually the entire board. 
White has to play precisely to avoid an 
inferior position, and to this end 32 £>dxb5 
axb5 33 2xd6 ^.c8 34 0h6 Sxg2 deserved 
consideration, reducing the number of black 
pawns to the minimum. 

The subsequent stage of the game took 
place in a mutual time scramble. 

32 £*4 £xe4 33 0xe4 0g5+ 34 &bl 
l f xg2 

Black once again has a material advan¬ 
tage, but nevertheless he is unable to realise 
it. Although an attack is not threatened, the 
black king feels rather uncomfortable in the 
centre of the board. 

35 0d3 0d5 36 a4 

A draw becomes almost inevitable: Black 
has simply nothing left with which to win. 


36.. .bxa4370xa6a3 

Black utilises his last chance - he breaks 
up the pawn screen in front of the white 
king, and tries somehow to worry it. But... 

38 0b5+ 0xb5 39 &xb5 Axh2 40 
&xa3 2g4 41 c3 &f7 42 b4 

This move was sealed by White. Strictly 
speaking, there was no need and no point in 
adjourning the game... 

42.. .£e5 43 &c2 &e6 44 Sd3 £,d5 45 
£>b5 2g2+ 46 &b3 £f6 47 £sd4+ &e5 48 
3k2 €tf4 49 He3+ &d6 50 £tf4 <SM5 51 
5lb5+ &A7 52 2d3 $Se6 53 4&d4+ Drawn. 

Thus the game with Kavalek inspired 
hope, especially since a year later another 
important development confirmed the 
viability of The Variation. In his game with 
Balashov at Manila, 1976, Henrique 
Mecking chose as Black 13...£lxe5 14 0g3 
£ibd7 15 Af4 b4!? 16 £>a4 0a5 17 £sb3 
0xa4 18 ii.xe5, and reached a position 
which I had formerly rejected (cf. p.87). 
Only, instead of 18...0-0-0 19 2d4 with 
advantage to White, Mecking continued 

18...2c8! 19 Shel &xe5 20 0xe5 0c6 21 
1 ®c7, with a good game. It is difficult 
to say whether or not White can play better 
at any point (some theorists have suggested, 
for instance, 17 b3), but in any case Meck- 
ing’s idea deserves serious consideration. 

To be fair, however, it should be said that 
this game may not be of practical impor¬ 
tance, since instead of 14 0g3 White has 14 
0h3! (as already mentioned), and after 14... 
£fod7 15 2hel Black has nothing better 
than 15...h6 (bad is 15..Ac5 16 £>xe6 
0xe6 17 i.g4, or 16...fxe6 17 ±h5+ &f8 
18 2xd7 £\xd7 19 2xe6) 16 JLh4 g5, and 
we reach a familiar position from the game 
with Kavalek. It is on the evaluation of this 
game that to a significant (and possible de¬ 
cisive) degree the fate of the entire con¬ 
tinuation 12.. .0b6 depends. 

It is readily understandable that this un¬ 
usually intriguing position was bound to 
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attract the attention of inquisitive analysts. 
And here a significant argument was put 
forward by the Hungarian grandmaster 
Barczay, who found an idea of staggering 
beauty: after 16...g5 17 £ixe6 fxe6 



he suggested the stunning 18 Af2!! 

In my analysis I had considered only 18 
iLxg5 hxg5 19 #xh8 0-0-0, and had over¬ 
looked White’s pretty rejoinder. The subse¬ 
quent events are very interesting: 

(a) 18...#xf2 19 #xe6+ &d8 20 £.xb5!, 
and if 20...axb5 21 2xe5 2h7 22 <£ixb5 
2e7 23 2xd7+ 2xd7 24 #e8 mate. A cor¬ 
respondence game B.Atanasov-Pasev, 1989, 
went 20...#xel 21 2xel axb5 22 2xe5 
£>xe5 23 #xe5! 2g8 (23...2h7 24 #f5!) 24 
&d5! 2g7 25 #f6+ &e8 26 #e6+ &d8 
(White also has a clear advantage after 26... 
2e7 27 #g6+ &d7 28 #f5+ &d6 29 &xe7 
±xe7 30 Wxb5, or 27...<&d8 28 #f5) 27 
#b6+ &c8 28 #16!, and White won. 

(b) 18..Jtc5 (18...#c6 19 ii3 £lxf3 20 
2xe6+) 19 Axc5 &xc5 20 i.h5+ fcf7 21 
b4 0-0 22 Axf7+ 2xf7 23 #xh6 ^a4 24 
4&xa4 bxa4 25 Sxe6 #c7 26 Sg6+ ttg7 27 
Sxg7+ #xg7 28 #xg7+ $xg7 29 Hd7+, 
and wins. 

Evidently the only possibility for Black is 
17...gxh4 (instead of 17...fxe6) 18 -&h5 
jLd6. He has a material advantage, but 
White’s initiative is very dangerous, and he 
has several tempting alternatives: 19 #f5, 


19 £sg7+ $f8 20 4tf5, 19 Hd4 and, fmally, 
the simple 19 #xh4.1 will not be surprised 
if Black is unable to save the game. At any 
event, few players would be willing to up¬ 
hold Black’s interests in this position. 

Thus in the 12...#b6 variation, the move 
13 JLe2! has set Black difficult problems. 

On his 12th move Black has an alterna¬ 
tive, which is radically different in charac¬ 
ter: 12...#xe5. 



This move has attracted the attention of 
numerous chess minds, if only for the reason 
that it is the most uncompromising. Its vir¬ 
tues and drawbacks have already been men¬ 
tioned in passing: Black gets rid of the e5 
pawn, and for a certain time includes his 
queen in the defence of e6. In a number of 
instances the bishop at g5 is hanging, but on 
the other hand the e-file is opened, and 
White can very soon make a frontal attack 
on e6 with a rook from el. 

For a long time it was thought that 
Black’s 12th move could be refuted directly 
by that same sacrifice 13 Axb5 axb5 14 
Hhel (a tempo is worth more than a 
bishop!), but the reply 14...h5!! was found, 
when, by removing one of the attacks on e6. 
Black can defend successfully: 15 #h4 
#c5! 

It is illogical to play 15...#c7, since this 
allows White to capture on b5 with gain of 
tempo. Nevertheless, this move has been 
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played, and here are the variations given by 
the Soviet master Selivanovsky - 16 
4)cxb5, and now: 

A. 16...Wa5 (Black loses after 16...lH?c4 
17 <&xe6, or 16../lfc8 17 Wf4, with the 
threats of 18 ^ic7+ and 18 £ixe6) 17 4ke6 
fxe6 18 2xe6+ 4>f7 19 ttc4!, and in 
Ljiljak-Goddard, corr. 1968, White won. 

B. lfr..*^ 17 tff4 (bad is 17 £d8? 
Wxd8 18 £sxe6 fxe6 19 2xe6+ jLe7 20 
^4 2a6, when after 21 4^c7+ 0xc7 22 
Wxc7 2xe6 23 ®xb8 0-0 Black has a big 
material advantage) 17...£>a6 18 £)xe6 fxe6 
19 2fl, and Black’s defensive resources are 
exhausted, e.g. 19...£)f6 20 Axf6 ±c5 21 
&d6+.&xd6 22 2xd6. 

C. 16...Wc5 17 2xe6+! fxe6 18 £lxe6 
#e5 (if 18...®f5, then 19 0c4 £>f6 20 
4)xg7+ ^.xg7 21 £>d6+ and wins, while on 

18...2xa2 there follows 19 £lxc5 2al+ 20 
&d2 2xdl+ 21 &xdl £)xc5 - or 21.. Jbcc5 
22 #f4 &a6 23 <5M6+ Axd6 24 Wxd6 - 22 
»f4 £sba6 23 £>d6+ <±>d7 24 £>xb7 £)xb7 
25 Wa4+, with a winning advantage) 19 
ttc4! (after 19...±e7 20 £)bc7+ *f7 
21 £tf4+ White wins by force) 20 <5)bc7+ 
$e7 21 Af4 We4 22 Ad6+. 

Therefore after 15 Wh4 the only correct 
move is 15. .Mc5, when White has several 
possibilities: 



A. 16 £)xe6 (here this sacrifice does not 
achieve its aim) 16...fxe6 17 2xe6+ &f7 18 


2del *f 5 19 g4 Wxg4 20 Wf2+ &g8 21 
.&e7 £)c6, and in the game A. Zaitsev- 
Byelov (RSFSR Championship 1966) which 
has already been given earlier. White had 
achieved precisely nothing. 

B. It remains for us to check the variat¬ 
ions where White refrains from the second 
sacrifice - on e6: 16 £)cxb5 2xa2. 

Evidently the strongest. The game Torre- 
Mariotti, Manila 1976, went 16...^.d5 17 
Hd3 4)a6 18 a3 Wb6 19 £)xe6! ^.xe6 20 
2xe6+! Wxe6 21 2e3 Wxe3+ 22 ±xe3, 
when it was difficult for Black to coordinate 
his scattered forces. 

16...e5?!, as occurred in the game 
Martinovic-Rajkovic, Vmjacka Banja 1975, 
looks highly suspect. White should have 
replied either 17 b4 Wb6 18 Ad8! WxdS 19 
2xe5+! iLe7 20 £>c7 + <&f8 21 £ide6+ fxe6 
22 &xe6+ <&g8 23 Wg3 Wf8 24 2f5, or, 
according to analysis by Honfi, 17 2xe5+!? 
&xe5 18 &b3 Wtb6 19 2d8+ Wxd8 20 
£xd8 4)a6 21 &a5. 

17 i’bl Ad5 (17...2a5 is bad on account 
of 18 *f4! 2xb5 19 £>xb5 Vx b5 20 
1 i r xb8-i-). Formerly this position was consid¬ 
ered favourable for Black, but the game 
Velikovic-Sahovic (Yugoslavia 1973) ap¬ 
peared to shake this opinion: 18 2d3 (with 
the threat of 19 2c3 and 20 2c8 mate) 

18.. .«b6 19 &xe6 &xe6 20 Wc4, and 
wins. I myself do not find this game con¬ 
vincing, if only because of 19...2xb2+! 20 
&xb2 (bad is 20 &cl fxe6! 21 2xd5 2xb5) 

20.. .Wxb5+ 21 2b3 ®xb3+! 22 cxb3 fxe6, 
and with the resulting material balance I 
would prefer to play Black. 

C. Also possible on the 16th move is 16 
5)dxb5, which has caused Black consider¬ 
able trouble: 16...£^a6 17 (on 17 Af4 
Black again replies 17...JLc6) 17...Ac6, and 
in the game Lukovnikov-Manukovsky, 
Voronezh 1971, after 18 b4 Wxb4 19 2d4 
tfa5 20 2a4 Wb6 21 2xa6! and 22 £>c7+ 
White achieved his goal. 
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But Black could have played 19...'W r c5! 
(the immediate queen sacrifice 19...Wxb5 
20 £ixb5 ^.xb5 runs up against a strong 
reply in 21 Wf3!; White threatens 22 a4, 
and Black loses after 21...£fo6 22 Wxa8+, 
or 21...£sc7 22 Wb7, while on 21...Sc8 
there follows 22 Wb7 Bb8 23 Bxd7 JLa3+ 

24 <£>dl 0-0 25 ttf3) 20 Ec4 (20 Bd6 e5), 
and only now sacrificed his queen - 20... 
ITxbS! 21 &xb5 £xb5 22 Wf3 Sb8 23 Bf4 
&b4 (23...£tf6 24 Exf6) 24 Bxf7 &xa2+ 

25 £dl $Lc4. In this complex position, 
which can hardly be subjected to exact 
analysis, Black appears to have dangerous 
threats. 

It seemed that all the possibilities for 
White had been studied, but a game 
Berezyuk-Izhnin, played in the 1976 USSR 
School Children’s Spartakiad, added a fresh 
portion of fuel to the fire. In it White played 
14 £icxb5 immediately (instead of 14 
Ehel), and with a cascade of sacrifices 
mated his opponent: 14...h5 15 43c7+! 
Wxc7 16 &xe6 Wc5 17 &c7+ «Txc7 18 
#e2+. 

Certain experts saw in this innovation the 
refutation of 12...'fi?xe5, but such a conclu¬ 
sion was clearly over-hasty. The cause of 
Black’s crushing defeat was the erroneous 
move 14...h5? If he plays 14...f5 (D. Minic 
recommends 14....&e7, with an unclear po¬ 
sition) it is not clear whether White’s initia¬ 
tive compensates for his material deficit. 
Thus on 15 Wh3 Black has an adequate 
reply in 15.,.&f7 16 Ehel Ae4, while in the 
event of 15 &xf5 exf5 16 'HHc4 4ia6 17 
Exd7 &xd7 18 Edl+ &e8 he beats off the 
attack. 

On the basis of this variation it would 
wrong to assert that 13 .&xb5 is premature, 
since there are still many secrets concealed 
in this sharp position. For example, more 
recently the English player Michael Forster 
found a significant improvement in this last 
line for White: instead of 17 Exd7 he 


suggests 17 Ehel jLe4 18 Ed5!, and despite 
Black’s great material advantage, his pos¬ 
ition gives serious cause for alarm (18... 
We6 19 £id4). Further research is required 
to give a definitive diagnosis of 13 4.xb5. 

However, White has at his disposal an¬ 
other dangerous, although apparently less 
energetic move: 13 -&d3!? 



It is this move that enables White to util¬ 
ise most favourably his attacking possibili¬ 
ties. While completing the mobilisation of 
his forces. White as it were asks his oppo¬ 
nent: ‘Well now, can you do the same?’ 
Meanwhile the familiar attack on e6 is on 
the agenda after 14 Ehel, and it is obvious 
that Black has no time for quiet develop¬ 
ment. 

Since this book is not only about The 
Variation, but also about the search for the 
truth in it, I should mention that earlier, in 
1961, the move 13 .&d3 did not appear dan¬ 
gerous to me. Black has 13...£if6, when, I 
decided, he can survive. And it was only on 
returning to The Variation that I realised 
that it was here that the most severe tests 
awaited Black, tests that at times have ap¬ 
peared virtually insoluble... 

13...&f6 

One gains the impression that this is the 
only move. 14 Ehel is threatened, and it is 
essential to disturb the co-ordinated attack 
of the white pieces on e6. To this end 
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13.. .h5? does not work; in the game Sax- 
Bielczyk, Poland 1969, there followed 14 
tfxe6+ tfxe6 15 &xe6, and White re¬ 
established material equality with a winning 
position, since if 15...fxe6?? he gives a 
‘linear’ mate with his two bishops by 16 
Ag6. 

14 jLxf6! 

In 1961-2 a correspondence match was 
held between the Ukraine and France. In one 
of the games Roos played against Sakharov 
14 tth4 &bd7 15 Shel Wc5 16 ±f5 (in¬ 
creasing to the maximum the pressure on 
e6) 16...0-0-0!, and Black managed to beat 
off the attack, retain a material advantage, 
and win. On the basis of this game the 
whole line with 13 itd3 was considered 
inadequate. 

But then in 1969, in his game with 
Anikayev from the USSR Championship 
Semi-Final in Kiev, Tukmakov exchanged 
on f6, not begrudging his strong bishop for 
the sake of maintaining the tempo of the 
attack. 

Now on 14...'8fxf6 White replies 15 
Shel, and the sacrifice on e6 takes place 
under highly favourable conditions. E.g. 

15.. .h5 16 £lxe6!! hxg4 17 Axb5+! 

(on 17...axb5 White gives mate by 18 £V7) 
18 £»f8+ We6 (not 18...$xf8 19 Se8 
mate) 19 £>xe6 fxe6 20 .&c4, and White is 
material up with a won position (Welling- 
Lindblom, Gausdal 1971). 

14...gxf6 

Now the threat of 15...Wg5+, with the 
exchange of queens, does not allow White 
time for Shel. But in his arsenal he has 
what is virtually his main weapon in this 
variation - interference. 

15 Af5! 

There can be no doubt that this quintes¬ 
sence of the whole 13 Ad3 line was found 
by Tukmakov in his preparations, and was 
merely ‘published’ in the afore-mentioned 
game with Anikayev. 


Now Black is lost after 15... 1 i f e3+ 16 
sfebl h5 17 4ixe6!!, when on 17...hxg4 there 
follows 18 £te7+ 19 £)7d5+, regaining 

the queen with a big advantage, while if 
n.-.Wxeb (S.Kogan-Kotenko, USSR Cor¬ 
respondence Championship 1970-3), then 
18 Wd4 £>c6 (the only defence against 
mate) 19 Wd7+! Wxd7 20 £xd7+ &d8 
(20... , ii , e7 fails to 21 ^Lxc6, with the threat 
of 22 She l-l- and mate) 21 iLxc6+ <£?c7 22 
Jfc.xb7 l & > xb7 23 Sd7+, when White has a 
won ending. 

Black is similarly defenceless after 15... 
exf5 16 ^xf5, when the threat of Shel 
cannot be met, while on 15..JLh6+ 
Tukmakov gives the following variation: 16 
&bl ^4 17 £ixe6! (for the umpteenth 
time!) 17...'8 , xg4 (if the sacrifice is accepted 
- 17... fxe6, then 18 ttfh5+ &e7 19 ±xe6 
Sf8 20 Shel, and all the same the black 
king cannot escape) 18 £sc7+ ^f8 19 iLxg4 
Sa7 20 Sd8+ &g 7 21 £te8+, winning 
material. 

Therefore Anikayev found what is prob¬ 
ably the strongest defence. 

15...h5 

Now the sacrifice on e6 is not possible: 
16 £ixe6? hxg4, and the c7 square is de¬ 
fended. 

16 Vh3 ±c5 17 Shel Wf4+ 18 sfebl 
jtxd4 

So as to at least learn the worst... 

19 .&xe6! ^.xc3 

Black rids himself of one potential white 
attacker. 

This would appear to be necessary, since 
on the immediate 19...fxe6 there follows 20 
ttxe6+ *f8 21 We8+ <£g7 22 Se7+, and if 

19.. Jte5 20 £kd5 IfgS (equally bad is 20... 
i.xd5 21 ±xd5 Sa7 22 Wc8+) 21 Wa3\ 

ic6 (White concludes the game elegantly 
after 21...Axd5 22 ±xd5 Sa7 23 Wd6 <SM7 
24 Acfi Wf5 25 WbS+) 22 ^c7+ i.xc7 23 
J.d7+ 'i’dS 24 ^.f5+, announcing mate in 
three. 
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I should mention that all these variations 
are given by Tukmakov, and that in the 
attack which began back on the 14th move 
the white pieces develop tremendous energy. 
20 bxc3 0-0 

But here White went wrong. He played 
the natural move 21 Bd4, including his rook 
in the attack, but after 21...®g5 22 Ee3 
_&xg2 Black managed to beat it off. As 
Tukmakov himself later pointed out, he 
could have won here by either 21 Ee3, or 
the even stronger 21 jtxf7+!, which wins by 
force: 

On 21...‘&xf7 White quickly reaches his 
goal: 22 Wxh5+ &g8 23 Wg6+ &h8 24 
Ee7, and there is no defence against the 
mate. 

The black king has a slightly longer life 
after 21...Sxf7, but here again after 22 
Be8+ &g7 (if 22...Bf8, then 23 #e6+ &g7 

24 Sxf8 &xf8 25 Bd8+ <2?g7 26 Eg8+ *h6 
27 ®f7, mating) 23 Bdd8, despite being two 
pieces down, White’s attack concludes suc¬ 
cessfully: 23...&c6 (there is nothing more 
sensible; on 23..JLe4 White can play, for 
instance, 24 ®xh5 Ah7 25 Sh8 «T5 26 
Edg8+ i.xg8 27 Wh6 mate) 24 Bg8+ *h6 

25 Bh8+ Sh7 26 Exh7+ <&xh7 27 Wxh5+ 
tf?g7 28 Sd7+, and mates. 

Had this occurred, Tukmakov’s excellent 
preparation would have received an ade¬ 
quate and worthy reward. 

I have to admit that my attempts to find a 
‘hole’ in White’s plan were unsuccessful, 
and however much I tried to deviate after 14 
Jfc.xf6, nothing real came of it. 

It turned out that an improvement had to 
be sought earlier, immediately in reply to 13 
Ad3, and Albin Planinc succeeded in doing 
this in a game with Mestrovic. On the 13th 
move he introduced an important improve¬ 
ment, choosing, instead of 13...£rf6, which 
is apparently the only reasonable move, 
13...h6! 



Mestrovic attempted to refute the innova¬ 
tion by the standard sacrifice 14 £\xe6, but 
after 14...hxg5 15 Edel (if 15 Ehel, then 
15...Bh4!, and the white queen is trapped; 
the game Winston-Dieks, World Junior 
Championship, Manila 1974, continued for 
a few moves more: 16 1 ffxh4 gxh4 17 Bxe5 
£sxe5 18 £fc7+ &e7 19 £)xa8 J&.xa8, and 
Black easily realised his advantage; in the 
event of 16 ^c7+ 4?d8 17 Exe5 Bxg4 18 
4ixa8 jLxa8 White again stands badly) 15... 
Sh4 16 'tdl fxe6 17 Bxe5 £)xe5 Black had 
nothing to worry about. The game continued 
18 We2 £\bd7 19 MeA 0-0-0 20 g3 Bxe4 21 
£>xe4 £sf6 22 ^xg5 jLxhl, and after a 
lively battle it ended in a draw, although I 
consider that in the position after his 17th 
move Black could have hoped for more. 

Thus White’s cavalry attack proved un¬ 
convincing, and what’s more, in this game 
the main idea behind Planinc’s innovation 
did not see the light of day. This happened 
later, in several games from the years 1972 
and 1973, when White made what is un¬ 
doubtedly the strongest move. 

!4Ah4g5! 

It suddenly turns out that the menacing 
white queen is short of squares after both 15 
Ag3 Htfe3+ 16 *bl h5, and 15 Ehel h5! 
White is therefore forced into a tactical 
melee. 
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A cursory glance at the position is 
sufficient to create the impression that, 
although White has two pieces en prise, the 
black king is bound to perish very shortly. 
Its fate hangs by a thread, but unexpectedly 
this thread proves to be made of highly 
durable material. 

15...h5H 



A most unusual position, in which the 
main dramatis personae of both sides are 
under attack. Three white pieces are simul¬ 
taneously attacked by pawns, and if on the 
previous move Black had decided to ‘treat 
himself to the knight or the bishop, he 
would have lost immediately on account of 
the catastrophe on the e-file. 

Here in the game Luczak-Schmidt (Polish 
Team Championship, 1973) White played 
16 Wh3, and after 16...fxe6 17 Shel 'B r f4+ 


18 &bl gxh4 19 'Bfxe6+ the resulting com¬ 
plications were difficult to assess. 

However, in my opinion this continuation 
is by no means obligatory for Black. He 
should have continued playing in the same 
manner, and instead of capturing pieces 
should have created threats. Highly suitable 
to this end is 16...&h6! 

The immediate 16...g4 does not work, in 
view of 17 4V7+ Wxc7 18 Shel+, with 
very dangerous threats, such as 18...£te5 19 
Sxe5+! Wxe5 20 ±xb5+ axb5 21 Bd8 
mate. Of course, in this line Black could 
have avoided mate, but White obtains a very 
strong attack. 

But now (after 16..JLh6!) the ...g5g4 ad¬ 
vance becomes highly unpleasant for White, 
since his queen is threatened, while the 
black king obtains a saving escape square at 
f8. White no longer has time for 17 Shel, 
and Black, in my opinion, can feel perfectly 
content. 

Thus on 17 JUg5 he replies simply 17... 
iLxg5+ (and if 18 £\xg5, then 18...Wxg5+ 

19 •ifrbl and possibly even 19...0-0, as it 
were leaving the capture on g2 in reserve, 
while after 18 &bl he has 18.,.fxe6! 19 
Shel &e7! 20 Sxe5 £)xe5, and, firstly, 
Black has a lot of pieces, and secondly, they 
are very harmoniously placed, particularly 
after ...£k!7). In the event of 17 &bl Black 
again wins an important tempo for the 
evacuation of his king, and can continue 
17...g4 18 &c7+ *f8 or 18...Wxc7. 

It seems fairly certain that, by retreating 
his queen to h3 on move 16, White loses the 
initiative. For this reason 16 ttxg5 has been 
tried in other games. After this, against 
Dueball (Skopje Olympiad 1972) Kerr con¬ 
tinued 16..Jfc.h6, and on 17 Shel - 17... 
fxe6! (17...tt r xel is dangerous on account of 
18 Sxel Axg5+ 19 £)xg5+, when for the 
exchange White has a pawn, two strong 
bishops, and even without the queens his 
attack persists) 18 Ag6+ &f8 19 Sfl+ <&>g8 
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(Black cannot play either 19...£rf6 20 
#xh6+ Exh6 21 Axf6 #e3+ 22 ifebl, with 
advantage to White, since the threats of 23 
2d8 mate and 23 Ad4+ cannot both be 
parried, or 19... , &g7 20 Ef7+ $g8 21 
Ah7+!, with a very strong attack), and 
White forced perpetual check - 20 Af7+ 
ih? 21 Ag6+ S^PgS etc. However, after 19 
flfl+ Boleslavsky and Kapengut then found 
an amazingly beautiful move - 19...#f6!! 



Now Black wins: 20 Exf6+ £>xf6 21 
Ed8+ &g7 22 Exh8 Axg5+ 23 Axg5 
&xg6, and he comes out a piece ahead. 

In the game Ljubojevic-Mariotti, Manila 
1976, after a slightly different move order - 

14...g5 15 2del h5! 16 #xg5 Ah6 17 
4ixe6 - a position from the Kerr-Dueball 
game was reached, with the difference that 
White’s queen’s rook was at el; this is of no 
great significance. By continuing 17...fxe6! 
(instead of 17...Axg5) 18 Ag6+ &f8 19 
2hfl+ #(6! Black could have gained the 
advantage. Minic has suggested 20 2xf6+ 
£)xf6 21 Exe6 £ibd7 22 £>e2, supposedly 
leading to an unclear position, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to agree with this. Thus Black appears 
to have a good continuation in 22...2c8 
(instead of 22...Axg5, as suggested by 
Minic) 23 Axg5 24 Axg5 2c6 25 2el 
2d6 26 Af5 2g8. 

But following the discovery of 19...#f6!! 
the arguments around Planinc’s continuation 


did not cease, and soon a game was played 
that added much fuel to the fire. In a 1973 
Soviet tournament, after 13...h6 14 Ah4 g5 
Litvinov chose against Zarenkov the seem¬ 
ingly impossible 15 Ag3, and in reply to 

15...#e3+ 16 &bl h5 - 17 2hel! Attack 
for attack! Blow for blow! 



Naturally, Black attempted to win mate¬ 
rial - 17...#xel, but 18 #xg5 Ah6 19 
#xh5 #e3 20 4ixe6!! presented him with 
difficult problems. He chose 20...#xe6, 
since the threats of £>c7+ and Eel demand 
a clarification of the situation, and on 21 
Eel - 21...#xel+ 22 Axel Ag7!, attack¬ 
ing the queen and consolidating his forces. 
But in reply to 23 #g4 he went wrong with 

23...0-0? Black assumed that everything 
was in order, and that after the completion 
of his queenside development his material 
advantage should tell, but 24 #h4! remind¬ 
ed him that the middlegame and White’s 
attack were still in progress. Better, 
according to Boleslavsky and Kapengut, 
whose opinion I fully share, is 23... < 4’f8, 
when a highly complicated position is 
reached. For example, 24 £te4 Eh6 25 
Ab4+ 4?g8 26 Ac3 Eg6, Lanka-Feldman, 
corr. 1975-7. 

But besides 19 #xh5 White has another 
interesting possibility: 19 #114! Having 
adopted it in a correspondence game, M. 
Rudnev considers this move to be stronger 
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than the capture of the pawn. After 

19.. Jte3 20 £>xe6 Wxe6 (Black loses after 

20.. .fxe6 21 Ag6+ &f8 22 Hfl+ *g8 23 
We7) 21 Sel 1 iS r xel+ 22 Axel a position is 
reached where, in comparison with the pre¬ 
vious game, the white queen is better placed. 
Which is more important: Black’s material 
advantage, or White’s initiative? It is highly 
possible that the fate of this whole scheme 
of play depends upon the answer to this 
question. 

The reader will no doubt already have 
noticed that, in this line, the play of the two 
sides proceeds as if according to the princi¬ 
ple of constant counter-blows. ‘What hap¬ 
pens if one tries at some point to deviate 
from this exchange of blows?,’ I thought to 
myself one day, and soon discovered that a 
convenient moment for this did exist. In 
reply to Litvinov’s innovation of 17 Shel, 
Black can calmly play 17...hxg4 18 2xe3 
£ic 5!, if possible exchanging off White’s 
light-square bishop, or, if it should retreat, 
say, to e2, then preparing the counter-blow 

19.. .b4. 

If, in addition, account is taken of the fact 
that Black has an extra pawn and is threat¬ 
ening to complete his queenside develop¬ 
ment, it is clear that any delay by White will 
be equivalent to suicide. And in fact he has 
a piece sacrifice, leading to a highly unclear 
position; but if he plays the routine 19 
Axb5+ axb5 20 £Mxb5, then 20...£)ba6, 
and how White can develop his initiative is 
not apparent. There remains 19 £)cxb5 
axb5 20 Axb5+ &bd7 21 b4 0-0-0 
(dangerous is 21...£ie4 22 £ixe6 fxe6 23 
Exd7, with an attack) 22 bxc5 £)xc5, and at 
first sight Black’s kingside pawn phalanx 
appears more attractive than White’s three 
pawn islands. On the other hand. White’s 
pieces are much more active; but, I repeat, 
the position is highly unclear. 

These games shed new light on the system 
of play proposed by Simagin. Black, 


although forced to balance on the edge of 
the precipice, appeared able to hold on, and 
one gained the impression that it was now 
White’s turn to come up with something 
new. Of course, this could well happen: the 
positions arising were so sharp and com¬ 
plicated, so rich in double-edged possibili¬ 
ties for both sides, that improvements for 
White were perfectly possible. As, however, 
were further improvements for Black. 

And the first signs appeared at the 1976 
Interzonal Tournament in Manila, where the 
Soviet grandmaster Yuri Balashov employ¬ 
ed an innovation in his game against the 
Argentinean Quinteros, playing 13 Ae2! 
The idea of the move is to avoid blocking 
the d-file, and to counter Black’s plan of 

13.. .h6, on which there would now follow 
14 Af4 (after 13 Ad3 this is not possible, 
since the knight at d4 is undefended). In 
addition, White plans the exchange of bish¬ 
ops, after, for instance, 13.. .b4 - 14 Af3. 

The attempt by Quinteros to play actively 
proved unsuccessful: 13...h5 14 ®h4 f6 15 
Af4 g5 16 Wxh5+! Sxh5 17 Axh5+ 

18 Axe5, and it is unlikely that anyone will 
wish to play this position again. 

A little later, in the game Balinas-Tarjan, 
Odessa 1976, Black defended differently, 
but again unsuccessfully: 13...£rf6 14 
Axf6! gxf6 (after 14...®xf6 15 4icxb5! 
axb5 16 Axb5+ &e7 17 ®g3! White wins, 
Sakharov-Feldman, corr. 1977) 15 Ehel 
«fg5+ (or 15...h5 16 «h3 #g5+ 17 <&bl 
Axg2 18 Axb5+ axb5 19 £)xe6!, and 
things are bad for Black) 16 #xg5 fxg5 17 
Ah5 &e7 18 Efl f5 (or 18...f6 19 £>f5+! 
exf5 20 2fel+, and wins) 19 Sfel Axg2 20 
Exe6+, and White soon won. 

But Black, in his tum, was not long in 
replying. In the 1977 England-Iceland 
Telechess Match, Sigurjonsson employed an 
interesting improvement against Stean: 

13.. .Ac5! The game continued 14 Af3 (on 
14 She! Black would have replied as in the 
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game) 14...£xd4! 15 £.xb7 ±xc3 16 bxc3 
(16 jLxa8 iLxb2+ is clearly advantageous 
for Black) 16...Ba7 17 Bhel h5! 18 Wh4 
(18 Bxe5 hxg4 19 Bc5 0-0 20 Bc7 £te5 21 
Bxc5 Bxb7 is unacceptable for White) 18... 
Wxc3 19 Se3 tfal+ 20 <£>a2 Wxa2 21 Wb4 
f6 22 Wd6 Bxb7, and Black successfully 
passed the examination. 

Instead of 14 JLf3, White has a rather 
threatening alternative in 14 4tf3!? After 

14.. .h5! 15 Wh4 £e3+ 16 £bl Axf3 17 
Hxe3 Jixe2 18 Ad4 ttff5 19 &xe2 a 
complicated position is reached, where he 
has definite compensation for the pawn 
(Bryson-Gallagher, Nottingham 1987). 

But perhaps the most dangerous for 
Black is 14 Shfl!, immediately exploiting 
the f-file. There can follow 14.. JLxd4 (14... 
0-0 15 ±f4 and 14...f5 15 £sxf5 exf5 16 
Bxf5 are both bad for Black) 15 Bxd4 0-0 
(15...h5 16 #h4 f6 17 i.d2 followed by 18 
Bel, and White has the initiative, or 15... 
&c6 16 Sxd7!) 16 Bd3 f5 17 Wh4 b4 18 
Wxb4 Jixg2 19 Bg l ±e4 20 £ixe4 fxe4 21 
Bdg3 4ic6 22 ^b7! with advantage to 
White, Westerinen-Siguijonsson, New York 

1977. 

But in Timman-van der Vliet, Holland 

1978, Black introduced the improvement 

15.. .f6! (before casding it is important to 
drive back the white bishop from its active 
position) 16 i.h4 0-0 17 Bfdl We3+ 18 
<&bl f5 19 Wh5 g6, and gained an ad¬ 
vantage. Of course, 16 $Ld2 f5 17 ®h4 was 
better, when 17...0-0 18 Bd3 #f6 19 ^.g5 
Wf7 leads to a situation with chances for 
both sides, where Black’s position, although 
passive, is sufficiently solid. 

Thus, at the cost of incredible efforts. 
Black has succeeded (it would Seem!) in 
holding White’s powerful onslaught in the 
variation 12 ’Itfg4 Wxe5. 

Finally, only one conclusion can be 
drawn: the wealth of ideas and the number 
of variations here is so great, that all lovers 


of so-called ’fighting play’ will always be 
able to find in The Variation a boundless 
and fruitful field for exploration, experimen¬ 
tation and discovery. 

THE SECOND RE-BIRTH 

It appeared that The Variation was con¬ 
tinuing to ‘breath’. But could I be satisfied 
with such a life? Even a brief glance at the 
positions arising after 12 ttg4 is sufficient 
to understand what ‘madness’ is happening 
on the board. When the degree of risk has 
already exceeded all permitted limits, and 
when every day of the given scheme’s exis¬ 
tence threatens to become its last. Besides, 
apart from 12 ^4, the knight sacrifice 12 
4i)xe6 left Black with hopes only of a draw, 
even given the best defence. It has to be 
agreed that this does nothing to raise one’s 
spirits. 

No! Either some kind of normal defence 
had to be found instead of this ‘meny-go- 
round’, where it was not possible to calcu¬ 
late everything, or... even the most blind 
attachment to The Variation would have to 
give way to reason. The thought again 
began occurring to me: ‘Is it not time?’, a 
thought which I had already nurtured once 
in the past. And, as if preparing for this 
difficult ordeal, I began employing my 
brainchild increasingly rarely in tour¬ 
naments, usually replacing it with the 
Paulsen and Scheveningen Variations. Only 
occasionally did I ‘fire’ my old weapon, as, 
for example, in my game with Olafsson at 
Reykjavik in 1978. 

My very being opposed in every way the 
acceptance of this option: I could not con¬ 
cede that such an illogical move as 10 We2, 
which breaks the principles of chess, by 
blocking the bishop and hindering the 
occupation of the e-file by a rook, could be 
the “Achilles’ heel” of The Variation. But 
does not my Variation break (to even a 
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slight extent!) these principles! Is it not an 
exception to the rules? I realised perfectly 
well that, when discussing The Variation, 
one should not appeal to logic! 

In the late 1970s there was increasing talk 
about the burying of The Variation. I could 
not endure this any longer; it was time to 
take a final decision. Early in 1979 I de¬ 
cided to sacrifice one more month of work, 
in order to put an end to my wavering and to 
answer the question: ‘To be or not to be?’ 
This was the year of the Interzonal 
Tournament for the World Championship, 
and long before it I began refining my 
opening repertoire. 

Is there an antidote to Simagin’s idea? On 
this depended the fate of my Variation, 
‘my’, and no one else’s, since I no longer 
had any wish to delve into the jungle with 
12 %4 and 12 £lxe6. 

For the umpteenth time I began sorting 
through the various moves. What about 
‘reviving the good old days’ - was every¬ 
thing clear in the variation with 11 ...£ic6 ? 



I had to stir up the past. Studying anew 
Ravinsky’s idea of 12 4kc6 'Sifxc6 13 ^3, 
I clearly established the main cause of 
Black’s misfortunes. He is unable safely to 
win the e5 pawn, for two reasons: (1) the 
threat of mate on the d-file, on which White 
is ready to double his rooks, and (2) the pin 
on the h2-b8 diagonal, since the white queen 


will be very unpleasantly placed on g3. It 
was these thoughts that in the end suggested 
to me the idea of 13...h6!, this pawn ad¬ 
vance proving to be the key to the solution. 



Why did it not occur to anyone, and for a 
long time to me, to make this basically sim¬ 
ple move, one which constantly features in 
The Variation? Black had been let down by 
his ‘mechanical’ thinking: he had autom¬ 
atically considered the move order 14 JLe2 
£b7 15 i.f3 0c7 16 i.xb7 Wxb7 17 Ah4, 
when his position gives little cause for hap¬ 
piness, since his king is hopelessly stuck in 
the centre. 

But in fact Black had missed one excep¬ 
tionally important detail: it turns out that he 
can stop half-way and... sacrifice the rook at 
a8, i.e. 14...hxg5!?! 15 Af3 «c7 16 ±xa8 
^xe5 17 ^3 f6. 

The initial impression was that Black has 
a pawn for the exchange, two active bish¬ 
ops, plus a powerful group of pawns in the 
centre, where the 4-2 ratio in his favour 
promises to be of great value in the future. 
In addition. White cannot strike with 18 h4 
in view of 18...gxh4 19 2xh4 4kB+!, and 
this means that Black has additional time for 
the consolidation of his forces. On top of 
everything. White has to reckon with the 
manoeuvre ...'Vial. 

Clearly, these general considerations re¬ 
quired checking, but the unexpectedly found 
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innovation immediately won me over. I was 
heartened by the fact that it was not accom¬ 
panied by wild complications and a mass of 
concrete possibilities. 

This exchange sacrifice was tested in the 
game Yudasin-Oll (USSR 1989), which 
went 18 ^bl (now threatening 19 h4), and 
after 18...2h4 19 Af3 White gained the ad¬ 
vantage. 

But Black is by no means obliged to play 
this way. He has 18....&d6, and if 19 ZfceA 
jLe7, after which White faces the threat of 

20.. .Wa7. As yet there is very little exper¬ 
ience on which to draw any conclusions. But 
to me personally, Black’s position appears 
quite promising. 

Of course. White is not obliged to go in 
for the above continuation, and can retreat 
his bishop with 14 ii.h4, but then the other 
spring goes into operation: 14..Jfc.b7 15 
k.el Wc7, when Black threatens (after, for 
example, 16 2d2) 16...£)xe5 17 Wg3 g5, 
when the white bishop is lost. This was why 

13.. .h6! was required. 

Involuntarily I became the witness of a 
genuine perestroika\ There, where until very 
recently everything had been shrouded in 
gloom, suddenly the sun had begun to shine. 

Indeed, for the umpteenth time the modest 
advance of the h-pawn on the thirteenth(l) 
move had rescued me. Remember the games 
with Nezhmetdinov (p.41) and Kavalek 
(p.88), and now once again 13...h6. What a 
pity that prizes are not awarded in chess for 
individual moves! 

My analysis did not lie idle for long. The 
same year, at the 1979 Interzonal Tour¬ 
nament in Riga, its baptism of fire took 
place in the game Griinfeld-Polugayevsky, 
which continued: 

14 £h4 £b7 15 £e2 Wc7 16 Shel 

Defending the central pawn. Now Black 
cannot play 16...4hte5, on account of 17 
Wg3 g5 18 Axb5+ axb5 19 4kb5. But the 
development of the rook at el does not in 


itself create any particular difficulties for 
Black, and he has time to take counter¬ 
measures. 

16...&C5 17 #h3 641? 

It would perhaps have been more prudent 
to choose the less risky 17...2c8, but I felt 
an inclination to go in for complications. 
Especially since at the board I had found a 
totally unexpected move, which would set 
White incredibly difficult problems. No, of 
course, my opponent’s position cannot be 
considered bad or even inferior: after all. 
White has not done anything ‘unlawful’. It 
was simply that the resulting situation gave 
great scope to imagination, demanded deep, 
exact and lengthy calculation, and I was 
hoping for success. 



18 £ib5! 

White accepts the challenge, one which, 
moreover, he is unable to decline. 18 £>bl 
gives Black the initiative, while the ‘attack¬ 
ing’ 18 £ia4 simply loses to 18...£ixa4 19 
#xe6+ fxe6 20 £h5+ Wf 7 21 £xf7+ *xf7 
22 Hd7+ ^6 23 2xb7 Ac5, when for the 
piece White has no compensation. 

But now it appears that things are bad for 
Black, and that he must reconcile himself to 
a clearly inferior position after 18...Wa5 19 
4kl6+ Jtxd6 20 exd6, since 18...axb5 19 
&xb5+ .&c6 20 Wf3! leads to mate after 

20..JLxb5 21 Wxa&+, or 20...Sc8 21 
&xc6+ «fxc6 22 !Txc6+ Sxc6 23 Sd8. 
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But after checking the variations once 
again. Black nevertheless followed the sec¬ 
ond, ‘ruinous* path. 

18...axb5! 19 £xb5+ Ac6 20 Wf3 
<5ib3+!! 

This fine intermediate move into a triple 
attack was planned by Black when he made 
his 17th move. It came as a complete sur¬ 
prise to Griinfeld, who, in spite of prolonged 
thought, promptly committed the decisive 
mistake. 



21 &bl? 

This loses and... leaves behind the scenes 
a mass of interesting variations, which I had 
been considering for roughly an hour. 

It stands to reason that neither 21 0xb3? 
jkxb5, nor 21 cxb3 iLxb5+ is playable. 
Therefore, by the method of elimination, 
White was bound to choose 21 axb3!, when 
my calculation continued 21...Eal+ 22 &d2 
ifd7+ 23 <&e3! (not 23 &e2 £xb5+) 23... 
4.c5+ 24 <&f4 g5+ 25 &g3! 2xdl! (if 

25...gxh4+? 26 *h3! flxdl 27 i.xc6! 2xel 
28 iLxd7+, and White has the advantage 
wherever the king moves: 28...<4^7 29 
Wb7+ and 30 Wb8+, or 28...$e7 29 «ff6+, 
or 28...&f8 29 Wf6 Eh7 30 i.xe6), and 
since after 26 Exdl?! gxh4+ 27 Sfch3 £xf3 
28 2xd7 ±e2\ 29 Eb7+ ±xb5 30 Eb8+ 
<&el 31 2xh8 Ad4 things are bad for 
White, he has to choose between capturing 
on c6 with queen or bishop: 


A. 26 Wxc6 Ed3+! 27 cxd3 gxh4+ 28 
&xh4 Wxc6 29 3ixc6+ $e7, and White is 
two pawns up, but his pawn formation is 
irreparably spoiled, and the opposite-colour 
bishops guarantee Black a draw. 

B. 26 jLxc6 Exel 27 jbcd7+ *4^8 (with 
the threat of 28...Ee3) 28 Wf6 Ee3+ 29 
*g4 (29 4?f2? loses to 29...2xe5+ 30 &g3 
2e3+ 31 &f2 2e4+ 32 <4>g3 i.d6+ 33 &h3 
2xh4 mate) 29...Ee4+ 30 4?h3 2xh4+ 31 
<4>g3 2h7, and both players must be 
satisfied with a draw. 

It is dangerous for White to continue, e.g. 
32 ^.xe6, in view of 32...2f4 33 '®d8+ 
&g7 34 Ag4 (the only way of parrying 
simultaneously the two threats of 34...fxe6 
and 34...£f2+ 35 <fch3 2h4 mate) 34...2h8! 
35 Wd7 (or d5, d3, d2, dl, c7 or a5) 35... 
Jif2+ 36 &h3 h5, and Black wins. 

For Black in turn, after 32 ^8+ 4?g7 33 
Wf6+ <£>g8 34 Wd8+ the attempt by 34... 
^Lf8 to avoid perpetual check is too risky. 

Thus the complications provoked by 
Black, with ‘correct play’, could have led 
only to a draw. But what a mockery was 
made of this term many years ago by 
Mikhail Chigorin! The resulting position 
was full of life - and for this reason alone it 
had every right to exist. 

I need hardly remind the reader how 
difficult it was at the board to calculate all 
these - and many other — variations, and 
correctly weigh up the chances of the two 
sides. 

21.. .£3a5 

Now Black keeps his extra piece, al¬ 
though the battle is not yet over. 

22 2d4! 

The best chance, threatening both 2c4, 
and the doubling of rooks on the d-file. 

22.. .2c8! 23 Eedl! g5! 

Both sides are accurate in exploiting their 
chances; it is simply that Black has more of 
them... 

24£xc6+ 
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After 24 2d7 Wxd7 25 2xd7 Black wins 
both by 25...<&xd7 26 Wxf7+ Ae7 27 
Axc6+ £>xc6, with the threats of 28...gxh4 
and 28...2f8, and by 25....&xf3 26 2c7+ 
i.c6 27 2xc8+ &d7 28 2a8 ±xb5. 

24...Wxc6 25 ©d3 ±t7 26 Ael 0-0 27 
&xb4 Axb4 28 2xb4 &c4 
Here we can take stock, and it is depress¬ 
ing for White. In the middlegame his passed 
pawns will not go far. 



29 b3 

A trap in Black’s time trouble. If now 

29.. .6xa3+ 30 &b2 £\xc2 (30...Wxc2+ 31 
&xa3), then 31 2c4. However, it is unlikely 
that White could have kept his e-pawn. 

29.. .6xe5 30 We2 «c3 31 2e4 £*6 

In time trouble I overlooked the elegant 

31.. .2fd8!, which after 32 2xd8+ 2xd8 33 
2xe5 2d2 34 2c5! ^d4! wins immediately 
by the threat of 35...2cl+, and if 35 c3 
»gl+. 

32 2d3 WaS 33 2h3 &b4 34 c4 2fd8 
35 a4 

Forced, in view of the threat of 35... 
2dl+. 

35.. .Wf5 36 2f3 Wg6 37 £b2 W g7+ 38 
£bl 2c6?! 

With his flag about to fall. Black carries 
out inexactly a correct plan. Immediately 
decisive was 38...2c7 and 39...2cd7, when 
the rooks invade. 

39 c5! 


Now d6 is inaccessible to the rook, and 
the knight is attacked... 

3 9...&d5 40 2c4 £ff4 41 Wb2 2dl+ 

41.. .Wxb2+ 42 &xb2 £>d3+ and 43... 
£ie5 would have won easily, but I was 
vexed, and wanted without fail to conclude 
the game with an attack on the king. 

42 &a2 Wf8 43 2fc3 WdS 44 2c2 £>d3 
45 Wc3 Wd5 46 &a3 £te5 

The black pieces have achieved maximum 
activity, and there is no longer any defence 
against the numerous threats. 

47 2b4 2d3 48 2b8+ & g 7 49 Wb4 2dl 
50 &a2 2a6! 

Threatening 51...2d4 and 52...2dxa4+. 

512b6 

51 c6, opening the way for the white 
queen to f8, does not achieve anything, since 
the black king hides from the checks at h5 
or h4, while White’s remains undefended. 
The game could have been prolonged 
slightly by 51 a5, but even then Black wins 
by 51...&c6 52 Wc3+ e5 53 2b5 SM4 54 
2b6 2xb6 55 cxb6 4£>xc2. 

51.. .2d4! 52 Wxd4 Wxd4 53 2xa6 Wd3 
White resigns 

A curious fact: after this game my oppo¬ 
nents, as though by agreement, quietened 
down. Pronouncements about the imminent 
death of The Variation stopped appearing in 
the press, and in practice hardly anyone 
dared to play 10 We2 against me. Only 
once, many years later, at the tournament in 
Reykjavik, 1990, De Firmian ventured 10 
We2, but after 10...£>fd7 11 0-0-0 £)c6 12 
&xc6 Wxc6 13 Wd3 h6 14 ±h4 ±b7 15 
&e2 a dispute did not take place, since 
White offered... a draw!?, admitting that 
The Variation had not been refuted. 

At heart I became calmer, and the feeling 
of hopelessness about 10 We2 retreated. 

But ‘my peace was but a dream’ 1 '. In 


1 An adaption of a famous line by Alexander 
Blok (Translator's note). 
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1979-80, in other lines, as if from a ‘horn of 
plenty’, surprises suddenly rained down on 
me one after another. True, my character 
had become sufficiently hardened, and I 
steadfastly accepted the blows against me. 

A frenzied energy had been aroused in 
me, for some reason I believed with 
conviction in my exclusive mission: since I 
had succeeded in finding a defence against 
Simagin’s attack, this meant that I could al¬ 
ways and everywhere uphold my Variation! 

But let us take things in order. 

The first surprise was awaiting me at the 
USSR Spartakiad, Moscow 1979, in my 
game with Alexander Belyavsky. Follow¬ 
ing the usual moves 1 e4 c5 2 d6 3 d4 
cxd4 4 £)xd4 £if6 5 £*c3 a6 6 £g5 e6 7 f4 
b5 8 e5 dxe5 9 fxe5 #c7 10 exf6 We5+ 11 
tfxg5 12 0-0 tte5 White replied 13 
&0, and after 13...&c5+ 14 &hl #xf6 15 
We7 - 16 £Tg5!? 



Despite profound thought, however, I was 
unable at the board to resolve the problem. 
There followed 16...0-0 17 4ixf7t Hxf7 18 
Hxf7 &xf7 19 Ah5+ <&g8 (19...g6 is unsat¬ 
isfactory, on account of 20 £lxc5 Sa7 21 
£ie4 gxh5 22 £M6+ and 23 4ixc8) 20 *hxc5 
thdl (20...'i r xc5 loses to 21 Wd&+ Wf8 22 
jLf7+!, but 20...Ha7 was the lesser evil) 21 
<5^xe6!, and Black was left a pawn down. 

That same evening, on arriving home, I 
noticed that Black, not fearing ghosts, could 


have played 16...f5! During the game I saw 
this move, of course, but rejected it on ac¬ 
count of 17 JL.h5+ g6 18 £)xh7 gxh5 19 
4ief6+ &f7 20 ®xh5+ <£>g7 21 Hf3. How¬ 
ever, Black overlooked the cool reply 18... 
&f7!, when the position of his king proves 
to be very secure. The white pieces are 
entangled in the enemy position, and the 
opening of the h-file favours Black. 
Plaskett-Gallagher, Telford 1982, went 19 
£>hg5+ <&g7 20 £ixc5 #xc5 21 £f3 2a7 
with a good game for Black. 

Searches for White after 13 £)f3 contin¬ 
ued, and 16 £se5!? was suggested as being 
strongest. This move turns out to be more 
dangerous for Black, and he has to defend 
accurately to avoid getting into difficulties. 



Events develop as follows: 16...f5 17 
jLh5+ (the sacrifice 17 .&xb5+ axb5 18 
£}xc5 Wxc5 19 Wh5+ g6 20 &xg6 hxg6 21 
'Bfxg6+ ^f8 gives White only a draw, while 
if 21 'tfxh8+ Black has both 21...Wf8 22 
#e5 i.d7, and 21...&f7) 17...g6 18 &xg6 
hxg6 19 Axg6+ tf?f8 20 £*c5, when Black 
has the consolidating 20...2h6 (not 20... 
HHfxc5 in view of 21 ^8+ &gl 22 Wg 5, 
while 20...^7 21 4ixe6+ ±xe6 22 i.xf5 
also loses time) 21 £)xe6+ .&xe6 22 Axf5 
Af7! 23 #f3 Qx.6 24 ±e4 £te5, and 
Black’s chances would appear to be no 
worse, A.Diaz-Vera, Havana 1986. 

Apart from 13 £>f3 there was another 
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surprise awaiting me in this line: at the in¬ 
ternational tournament in Bugojno, 1980, 
Ljubomir Kavalek employed against me 
the seemingly paradoxical 13 £h5, and only 
after 13...g6 (incidentally, the consequences 
of 13...Ha7!? are by no means clear) he 
returned the bishop to the main diagonal: 14 
£13. 



The idea of White’s manoeuvre is to re¬ 
tain his pawn outpost at f6, and, after 
Black’s planned kingside castling, to possi¬ 
bly threaten him with no less than mate at 
g7. True, it also has advantages for Black: 
he no longer has to reckon with the capture 
fxg7, breaking up his king’s pawn cover. 

This game failed to answer the question 
as to who’s advantages are the more impor¬ 
tant. After 14...2a7 15 £se4 Hd7 16 c3 
£b7 17 £>g3 (17 possible deserves 
consideration, but then in some cases Black 
can build up an attack on h2 by 17...£d6) 
17...£xf3 18 Wxf3 £c5 19 &hl (the best 
move!) 19...£xd4 20 cxd4 2xd4 21 Hael 
Wd5 the players agreed to a draw, since the 
game was played in the last round, and each 
was satisfied with half a point. Subsequent 
analysis showed that for the pawn White 
has certain compensation, and that in this 
very sharp position the chances are roughly 
equal. So that Kavalek’s idea can serve as a 
theme both for theoretical searchings, and 
for testing in practice. 


A little later, in our Quarter-Final Candi¬ 
dates Match in Alma-Ata, ex-World Cham¬ 
pion Mikhail Tal made a direct attempt to 
refute The Variation. In just the second 
game of the match, i.e. the first in which he 
had White, after the initial moves 1 e4 c5 2 
&f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 &xd4 £rf6 5 &c3 a6 6 
£g5 e6 7 f4 b5 8 e5 dxe5 9 fxe5 1 fi r c7 there 
followed 10 £xb5+, which came as a com¬ 
plete surprise to me. 



I must confess that, when I was earlier 
working on The Variation, I had regarded 
this continuation as sheer folly, and had 
never made a special examination of it. And 
suddenly - this innovation, and moreover, in 
a highly important encounter! Incidentally, 
Tal later said that the idea belonged to his 
second, the Latvian master Vitolinsh. 

The game continued 10...axb5 11 exf6 
We5+ 12 tfe2 0xg5 13 £tixb5, when I 
become absorbed in thoughts of a highly 
serious and not altogether pleasant nature 
(at the board who likes having to try and 
refute a prepared variation by the oppon¬ 
ent?). Much time was spent on them, but on 
the other hand the very strong move 
13...fia5 was found. Black removes his rook 
from the knight fork at c7, and in some 
variations threatens to bring it into play 
along the fifth rank. At the same time, he 
threatens to increase the pressure on the 
attacking white knight at b5. 
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It was now White’s turn to be faced with 
the question: what to do next? He cannot 
strengthen his attack by 14 fidl, as the 
simple 14...Ad7 follows. And he decided to 
bring his knight at c3 into play, after first 
weakening the d6 square by 14 fxg7. 

At the board Black reconciled himself to 
this and replied 14..Jfc.xg7, but I think that 
14...'Sfxg7 was also not at all bad, main¬ 
taining control of d6. Of course, in this case 

15 0-0-0 would have given White certain 
practical chances, but they are clearly 
insufficient to refute The Variation. So that 
Tal’s innovation was clearly intended for 
‘one-off use, and it is significant that in his 
next ‘White’ game in the match he did not 
repeat it. 

It remains for me to add that, after the 
game continuation 14...Axg7 15 £te4 0e5 

16 £ibd6+ <£>e7 17 0-0 f5 18 Sadi Sd5 19 
^ 04 , a very sharp position was reached, 
with a slight advantage to White. True, in 
subsequent analysis it has not been demon¬ 
strated that he could at any point have in¬ 
creased his advantage... 

But The Variation had to undergo a deci¬ 
sive examination later in our match, where 
one of the main lines was tested: 

1 e4 c5 2 £rf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 £)f6 
5 &c3 a6 6 JLg5 e6 7 f4 b5 8 e5 dxe5 9 
fxe5 Wcl 10 exf6 #e5+ 11 ±e2 VSxgS 12 
#d3 Wxf6 13 Sfl WeS 14 Sdl Sa7 15 
£rf3 #c7. 

Here I must make a confession. After my 
game with Ljubojevic back in 1973, I 
thought to myself: ‘What if, instead of 16 
&e5, White should choose 16 £ig5 ?’ (see 
diagram next column ). 

Now Black cannot continue 16....&e7 (in 
analogy with the game against Ljubojevic), 
since there follows not 17 ^xf7, but 17 
Sxf7!, and if 17...Wxh2 18 Sxg7, winning 
quickly. That only leaves 16...f5, but after 

17 Wd4!, with the terrible threat of Ah5+, 
Black’s position appears indefensible. 



A year went by in searching, until I at last 
found an acceptable idea. What’s more, my 
faith in the durability Of Black’s position 
was inspired by... the white rooks, which 
have ‘locked’ their king in the centre. It 
must be agreed that the king at el is no 
adornment to White’s position... 

This continuation received a practical 
testing six years later in the Tal- 
Polugyaevsky Match already referred to. 

In the fourth game the former World 
Champion boldly went in for the diagram 
position, and after 16...f5 he continued, as I 
had once feared, 17 tfd4. 

On this there followed 17...h5, radically 
cutting short the threat of the bishop check 
at h5. And when White continued his attack 
with 18 Bxf5 exf5 19 £>d5, Black replied 
19...« r d7! 
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It turns out that on 20 ^Hc5+ $Lel 21 
#xb8 Black is perfectly happy to play 

21.. .0-0, and after 22 £rf6+ ^Lxf6 23 Sxd7 
Bxd7 he has more than adequate compensa¬ 
tion for the queen. Black also has a defence 
in the variation 20 £tf6+ gxf6 21 Wxf6. 

After spending considerable time in 
thought, Tal played 20 Wh4, after which 
probably the best that White can hope for is 
perpetual check. Black chose the safest 
move 20....&e7 (20...'tfc6 also deserved 
consideration, including the rook at a7 in the 
defence) 21 4?fl! (the plausible 21 Jlxh5+ 
4»f8 22 £tf4 leads to a win for Black after 

22.. .'Be8!!) 21...£xg5 22 Axh5+ &f8 23 

xg5 Sxh5 24 Wxh5 WfJ 25 Hi8+ ®g8 

26 Wh4 <&f7 27 Wh5+ g6 28 ^Ti4 Wgl 29 
Wd8 .&e6 30 Wxb8 2d7, and a subsequent 
inaccuracy allowed White to save the half 
point. Meanwhile, Black had the interesting 
possibility of 26...^c6!, which after 27 
£)b4 (it was this that ‘frightened’ me during 
the game) 27...iLd7! 28 £ixc6 Jixc6 29 
Hd8+ Ae8 30 'S r b4+ Se7 leads to a position 
where Black is tied up, but he has an extra 
piece, and White has no way of increasing 
the pressure. 

Although satisfied with the result of this 
game, I nevertheless felt anxious. During the 
game itself, and then that evening in the 
hotel, I constantly felt uneasy. Was Black 
not being too optimistic? Had he taken 
everything into account? 

In analysis I again tried to delve into what 
had happened. And although I did not im¬ 
mediately succeed in determining the cause 
of my anxiety, just in case I decided that in 
the match I would not ‘play with fire’ any 
more. 

My forebodings proved to be fully jus¬ 
tified. While still in Alma-Ata I hit on the 
‘trail’: 20 2d3!!, with the murderous threat 
of 21 2e3+. The first estimates were de¬ 
pressing: 20...2h6 21 Axh5+ 2xh5 22 
2e3+ <&d8 23 Wb6+ 2c7 24 &xc7, or 


20...Ad6 21 Se3+ *f8 22 £tf6! I tried to 
find a defence with 20.. JLe7, but all in vain: 
after 21 2e3 0-0 (21...^6 22 Wxgl ttxd5 
23 tt r xh8+.$d7 24 Bd3) 22 2xe7 Wxel 23 
£ke7+ Hxe7 the black rooks are unable to 
combat the white queen. 

Thus my anxiety had not been unfounded. 
And after the conclusion of our match, from 
the expression of Tal and his trainer Kapen- 
gut I realised that they too had found the 
murderous 20 Bd3! 

It is probably that for a certain time only 
our small group knew this secret... But not 
for long. The inquisitive van der Vliet soon 
published the winning manoeuvre. 

The d3 square has indeed been tragically 
unfortunate for The Variation! The reader 
will recall how much suffering was caused 
in the search for a defence against Bron- 
stein’s 12 Wd3, and now on this same 
square the white rook had the final say. 

A very serious question posed itself: 
‘What to do?’ 

For a long time the situation with The 
Variation seemed absolutely hopeless. 
Understandably, of my confidence there 
remained not a trace. And yet inwardly there 
was still a glimmer of hope that, as with 10 
We2, a miracle would be found! 

I make no secret of the fact that I 
appreciated fully the dangers of Black’s 
actions, but at the same time a single 
thought constantly nagged away at me, one 
which I have already mentioned earlier: but 
have White’s actions also been irre¬ 
proachable? His king has not castled and is 
stuck in the centre, his dark-square bishop, 
very necessary in this type of position, has 
gone, and basically there is a lack of 
complete coordination. White’s play is 
essentially based on the forcible rook 
sacrifice on f5, after which his second 
knight comes decisively into play. Can 
Black forestall his opponent’s plan? A reply 
had to be found in concrete moves, with 
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general evaluations pushed into the back¬ 
ground. 

A miraculous salvation occurred in an 
unexpected way. 

At the tournament in Ostende, 1983, in 
the game van der Wiel-Hodgson, instead of 
17...h5 Black employed the original and 
outwardly very ‘ugly’ move n.-We?!? 



The continuation was 18 &ge4 h5 19 
&d6+ Wxd6 20 Wxa7 Wxh2 21 2d3! Ad7 
22 2h3 We5 23 2e3, and White won 
quickly. And therefore, at the time, few 
could have paid any serious attention to 
Black’s apparently highly dubious experi¬ 
ment. But it was here that my character 
went into operation: in the Polugayevsky 
Variation to cast doubts on everything for 
both sides. 

Delving into the position, I was fortu¬ 
nately able to discover the true cause of 
Black’s defeat, which lay in the poor formu¬ 
lation of an excellent and most unusual idea. 
Had Hodgson, following the principle of 
centralisation, played 20...tfe5! instead of 
the reckless 20...Wxh2?, the picture would 
have changed radically. 

This important improvement was revealed 
in the game Am.Rodriguez-Polugayevsky, 
Biel 1985. The two players quickly made 
the opening moves, leading to the familiar 
position: 1 e4 c5 2 £rf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
&xd4 4if6 5 £fc3 a6 6 Ag5 e6 7 f4 b5 8 e5 


dxe5 9 fxe5 Wc7 10 exf6 ttfe5+ 11 ±e2 
Wxg5 12 Wd3 Wxf6 13 Sfl We5 14 2dl 
Ba7 15 £tf3 Wc7 16 &g5 f5 17 lfd4 We7 
18 &ge4 h5 19 £*16+ Wxd6 20 Wxa7, and 
here I put into operation my secret weapon: 
20...We5! 



The innovation had a depressing effect on 
my temperamental opponent: after all. 
White has to give up any dreams of an at¬ 
tack and exchange queens, otherwise his 
king in the centre faces great difficulties, 
since 21..JLc5 is threatened. 

21 *d4 £)d7! 22 Wxe5 £xeS 

The ending is clearly in favour of Black, 
who has two long-range bishops, a splendid 
knight and a powerful pawn phalanx in the 
centre. His subsequent actions are highly 
instructive. 

23 *d2 

White castles artificially, at the same time 
vacating el for his rook. 

23.. .£d6! 

Black finds the best arrangement of his 
bishops. 23...i.c5 seems more aggressive, 
but after 24 h3 and then 2fel he could have 
had problems on account of his knight being 
undefended. 

24 &cl &e7 25 2fel 

With the cunning trap of 26 AxbS!? axb5 
27 2xd6 *xd6 28 &xb5+ *d5 29 &c3+ 
<S?d4 30 &b5+. 

25.. .1d7 26 i.fl 
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Waiting tactics are pointless here, since 
Black can increase his positional advantage 
without difficulty, by advancing his pawns. 
White should have tried a2-a4, so as some¬ 
how to disturb Black’s composure on the 
queenside. 

26...flc8 27 &gl g5 28 h3 h4 

Blocking the flank and fixing the weak¬ 
ness at g2. 

29 £te2 Ac6 30 £)d4 £b7 31 £d3 *f6! 

Black has accurately worked out the con¬ 
sequences of the piece sacrifice: 32 £\xe6 
$xe6 33 ±xf5+ *xf5 34 2xd6 £xg2 and 
White stands badly, or 32 £xf5 exf5 33 
£>xb5 ±b4+ 34 £>d6 ±xel 35 £kc8 Ab4, 
winning easily. 

32 Afl £c5 33 c3 

33 £rt>3 was slightly better, although it is 
unlikely that this would have substantially 
changed the course of the game. 

33„.£d5 



The triumph of the two bishops. For com¬ 
plete happiness it only remains for Black to 
await a favourable moment to advance 
...g5-g4. 

34 a3 &g6! 35 fid2 £ff4 36 &al Hg8! 
37 &c2 g4 

White is helpless: his rooks make a poor 
showing in the struggle against the black 
bishops. 

38 b4 ila7 39 £*3 £xe3 40 Sxe3 gxh3 
41 gxh3 Hg3! White resigns 


Naturally, the analysis of 17...®e7 was 
not limited to the continuation examined. 
The main emphasis was laid on 18 £li5+ 
g6 19 'MfxhS (on 19 £ige4 there follows 

19....&g7 20 £\d6+ ^f8, and it is not ap¬ 
parent how White can breach Black’s de¬ 
fences) 19...lTxg5 20 £f3. 



In this ‘mysterious’ position I think that I 
succeeded in finding the key to the solution: 

20...&d71 

Having already sacrificed the exchange. 
Black also parts with a pawn. Continuing 
the variation 21 0x117 #63+ 22 4ie2 4ie5, 
we come to a curious conclusion: despite his 
material losses, Black’s position looks very 
attractive. Now it is no longer the black 
king, but White’s, that feels uncomfortable, 
the weakness of the dark squares in his 
position tells, and the mobility and coor¬ 
dination of his rooks are essentially reduced 
to nought by Black’s splendidly placed 
knight. An instructive situation is reached, 
where White is painfully reminded of the 
defects in his set-up. 

Apart from 21 0xh7 White also has 21 
2f2, intending to bring the rook into play, 
and also preparing the evacuation of the 
king into a sheltered spot via fl. I have to 
admit that, when working on the position at 
home, I did not pay serious attention to this 
dangerous rook manoeuvre, and was made 
to pay dearly for this. 
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The game Hellers-Polugayevsky, 
Haninge 1989, went 21 Bf2 Wh6?, and 
after the brilliant reply 22 Hd6!! it trans¬ 
pired that 22..&fl is met by the spectacular 
23 Sxe6! tf?xe6 24 Se2+ «4>f7 25 i.d5 
mate. I was obliged to play 22... ^b6, but 
after 23 Se2 &c4 24 Wf6! (24...±xd6 
25 Jkc6+ i.d7 26 Hxe6+) 25 ±c6+ ±dl 26 
Sdxe6 Black resigned. 

In a review of this event, grandmaster 
Ftacnik pointed out the only correct con¬ 
tinuation for Black: 21 ...^f6! 22 Ac6+ 

23 fld8 We3+ 24 *dl (if 24 &fl ±g7 25 
±e8+ $e7 26 Wxg7+ $xd8 27 #xf6+ 
£xe8) 24..Agl 25 £e8+ <&>e7 26 Wxg7+ 
$xd8 27 Wxf6+ $xe8 28 Wh8+ £d7 29 
Hd2+ 4>c7 30 * r xh7+ 4?b8 31 tfxg6 ®gl+ 
32 < ±’e2 Wxh2, and Black even stands 
slightly better. 

But White can play much more strongly: 

24 £te2!, with the sequel 24..JLg7 (24... 
Ah6 25 Sf3!) 25 i.e8+ *e7 26 #xg7+ 
&xd8 27 Wxf6+ <&xe8 28 Vh8+ *d7 29 
Sf3!, and it is unlikely that Black can parry 
the threats. 

But as Ftacnik rightly points out, Black, 
in turn, can significantly improve with 

23...ih6!! 



If 24 fie2 he has an adequate , antidote: 

24...£b7! 25 £e8+ (25 Axb7 Ag7) 25... 
$e7 26 flb8 *01+ 27 &dl ie4!, while 
after 24 Kfd2 the simple 24...flc7! neut¬ 


ralises all White’s attempts. And in the 
event of 24 flxc8 there follows 24...We3+ 
25 sfefl tfclH- with a draw, since 25 Qe2 
tfd2+ is not possible for White. 

Ftacnik’s convincing analysis leaves few 
doubts and inspires Black with hopes of a 
successful outcome. 

It seemed that, finally, all the problems 
had been overcome. But don’t be in a hurry, 
dear reader! Anxiety in our Variation will, 
evidently, always be with us. 

Late in 1993 in the game Wolff-Polu- 
gayevsky (Groningen) after the moves 8 e5 
dxc5 9 fixeS Wc7 10 exf6 WeS+ 11 £e2 
Wxg5 12 Wd3 Wxf6 13 Hfl We5 14 Sdl 
Sa7 my likeable opponent unexpectedly 
‘disconcerted’ me with the sudden 15 
£klxb5!!? 2d7 16 Wc4. 



Even so, it would be naive to imagine 
that, when I was studying The Variation for 
months on end, I could have overlooked 
such a natural continuation. Several years 
ago, when sifting through all the possib¬ 
ilities, I hit on a crazy idea, and patiently 
awaited its hour... Nevertheless, I checked 
myself several times before replying: 

16...&d8?!l 

From the reaction of my opponent, I 
immediately realised that I had hit the 
target! Black’s move came as a complete 
surprise to Wolff, who later admitted that at 
home he had examined only ^...ttcS and 
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16.. JLc5, and that the ‘mad’ king man¬ 
oeuvre had never occurred to him. 

17 €M4£d618 £tf3! 

At the board White finds a brilliant solu¬ 
tion, and, more important, one that I had 
completely overlooked! Now it was my turn 
to face reality. Truly, an eye for an eye! 

18.. .tfa5 

During the game 18...11^3 did not appeal 
to me on account of 19 2d3. 

19 a3? 

White fails to Find the strongest contin¬ 
uation. After the game grandmaster Anand 
suggested a brilliant alternative: 19 ^4! f5 
20 Wg5+ &c7 21 2xd6! &xd6 22 Wg3+ 
with a very dangerous attack, e.g. 22...e5 23 
b4 f4 24 Wg5 WxM 25 Wxe5+ &c6 26 
£kJ2. But now Black is given an essential 
breathing space, and he consolidates his 
position. 

19.. .f6 

In this way Black takes control of some 
important squares, since 20 Wxe6? fails to 

20.. .Ag3+! 

20 £M4 2e8 21 g3 ®e5 

21 ...Wc5\ was better; after the exchange 
of queens. Black’s two bishops give him a 
slight advantage in the endgame. 

22 2f3 £b7 23 2fd3 &e7 24 £>f3 £xf3 
25 2xf3 2ed8 26 2fd3 

The next phase of the game took place 
under conditions of approaching time 
trouble, in which both players made several 
mistakes. 

26.. .f5 27 Wh4+ &f7 28 ®xh7 itxa3 28 
Wh5+&f8? 

28.. .'«fcf6 was correct. 

30 ®h8+ &f7 31 2xd7+ 2xd7 32 
2xd7+ ^xd7 33 Vc8 £k5 34 ^dl Ab4+ 


35 c3 i.a5 36 b4 £id3+ 37 *fl &cl 38 
tfxa6 iLc7 39 Wc4 £b6 40 &f3 g5 41 
Wc6 Ad8 42 Wdl+ £e7 43 Wd2? 

43 .&h5+ <i>f6 44 We8 would have been 
immediately decisive. 

43...&b3 44 ®c2 Wb5+ 45 &g2 Wa4 46 
g4 £te5 47 Wbl #b5 48 gxf5 &d3 49 
fxe6+ *xe6 50 £>e3 £tf4+ 51 £>f2 £id3+ 
52 &gl £tf4 53 tte4+ &d7 54 &c4 Af6 
55 Hi7+ &d8 56 Wf7 &xc3 57 Wf8+ We8 
58 Wd6+ ®d7 59 0f8+ We8 60 Wd6+ 
Wd7 61 Wb6+ Wc7 62 a5 Wxa5 63 bxa5 
&c7 64 &f2 4id3+ 65 4?g3 ^e5, and this 
long-suffering game ended in a draw. 

Understandably, this game caused a great 
stir and set both sides a mass of questions. 

Can an improvement be found for Black 
between moves 17-19, or is he obliged to 
play differently and give up the idea of 

16...^d8? Should he try 16...^.c5, with the 
follow-up 17 £>e4 0-0 18 Wxc5 ttxe4 19 
#id6 l!i r h4+? Or should he go in for the 
dangerous continuation 16..Jkb7 17 2xd7? 

To these and many other questions, only 
future experience can give an answer. And 
how long this new discussion will last, as 
yet it is difficult to guess. 

It is time to draw the line. At the cost of 
enormous efforts, White’s numerous attacks 
on The Variation have been repulsed and its 
honour has been upheld. Its second re-birth 
has occurred! For long? Will The Variation 
have sufficient ‘health’ to endure further in 
this difficult battle, will its devotees have 
sufficient optimism and courage? Already 
for more than 35 years The Variation has 
been striding along the chess road with ‘its 
head held high’. Its adventurous life is set to 
continue! 




3. In the Interval 


IN THE WORK of the chess player outside 
the tournament hall, the analysis of ad¬ 
journed games is the other, and of course 
essential, side of the coin. The banal asser¬ 
tion that it is carried out ‘in the quiet of 
one’s study’ is hardly appropriate. The time 
allotted for analysis is, as a rule, less than 
one would like, and sometimes it is reduced 
to the minimum - in recent years interna¬ 
tional tournaments have been run more and 
more frequently on a tight schedule, where¬ 
by between the main session and the ad¬ 
journment session one and a half to two 
hours are allowed ‘for everything’: eating, 
relaxation and analysis. 

The time devoted to the analysis of unfin¬ 
ished games is crammed with mental activ¬ 
ity. There is no time for distraction or re¬ 
laxation, and so the hours spent on adjour¬ 
ned positions are, by their very nature, 
highly intensive and productive. 

Analysis, in contrast to research work on 
opening problems, is always specific, in the 
sense that the opponent is already known. 
And although in an adjourned position one 
always tries to discover the absolute truth, 
knowledge of the opponent’s strong and 
weak points can sometimes enable one to 
make the play as unpleasant as possible for 
him, to lower his vigilance by apparent 
inactivity, or to set problems that will be 
especially difficult for him in particular. 

But in principle, I repeat, analysis, and 
the study of openings, are two aspects of a 
common form of creativity. In each case a 
part is played by intuition, general posi¬ 
tional understanding, and experience. In 
each case, in contrast to a tournament game, 
a move can be taken back, and one does not 
have to keep spasmodically looking at the 
rising flag on the chess clock. But on the 


other hand, it is shameful to permit oneself a 
mistake, which is so common during play, it 
is shameful not to find the strongest con¬ 
tinuation, and it is shameful to overlook a 
study-like win if there should be one, or the 
sole possibility of saving an apparently 
hopeless game. 

I know that this is what a number of 
leading grandmasters think. And I also 
know that if, as a rule, a strong player 
analyses an adjourned position more deeply 
and more accurately than a player of lower 
standard, then if the analysis is indeed car¬ 
ried out with maximum intensity, this con¬ 
tributes to the development and improve¬ 
ment of the player. 

After all, the positions analysed are nor¬ 
mally rich in possibilities, since games 
where the outcome is clear are not normally 
played on. There is no better way of replen¬ 
ishing your supply of ideas and of teaching 
yourself to pay attention to nuances, than by 
searching for the strongest continuations 
both for yourself and your opponent. But if 
a player becomes carried away by his 
analysis ‘in one direction’ only, and if he 
does not so much study the various posi¬ 
tions as ‘revel’ in them, and in his positional 
or material advantage, how many times do 
we witness surprises on the resumption! 
How many stalemating combinations does 
the defender find, and how many amazing 
transpositions into theoretically drawn 
endings! In short, the axiom that chess does 
not tolerate frivolity is especially clearly ap¬ 
parent in the analysis of unfinished games. 

I should like to touch on another, in my 
opinion, very topical theme. In recent years 
players have been encountering increasingly 
rarely the problem of adjourned games. The 
introduction into our life of the six-hour 
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control, and sometimes even eight hours of 
play to a finish, as well as various forms of 
events, including ‘active’ chess, may essen¬ 
tially reduce to nought the very process of 
analysing adjourned positions. We are wit¬ 
nessing how they are gradually ending up in 
the book of ‘endangered species’. 

I least of all consider myself an ‘ortho¬ 
dox* person and an opponent of what is 
new. Therefore I can easily understand those 
who enthusiastically speak out against ad¬ 
journed games, demonstrating that there is 
more of a spectacle if they are played to a 
finish, often in a time scramble. 

However, I should straight away like to 
warn the supporters of extreme measures, 
who are ready to break completely with the 
past and play only in ‘rapid’ tournaments: 
while winning in one way, we are losing in 
another, possibly more significant. We are 
depriving ourselves of a very important 
aspect of chess, where best of all are refined 
such qualities as degree of penetration into a 
position, self-criticism, and tenacity in 
achieving a goal. In my opinion, it would be 
very sad to deprive ourselves of those amaz¬ 
ing, at times ‘adventure’ stories, which are 
the topic of this chapter. So why not listen 
to the voice of ancient times: ‘moderation in 
everything!’, and try to find a rational con¬ 
census, by a sensible coordination of all 
aspects of our everyday occupation. 

BY THE METHOD OF TRIAL AND 
ERROR 

There are many masters of analysis. On 
numerous occasions the possibilities in an 
adjourned position have been brilliantly 
demonstrated by Yefim Geller, Paul Keres 
and Vasily Smyslov. What wonderful 
examples of analysis we see in the games of 
Mikhail Botvinnik! And what’s more, with 
the years, with the gaining of experience, the 
quality of analysis does not deteriorate, but 


improves. I know this from my own 
experience: work on adjourned positions 
becomes more sensible and more rational, 
fewer inaccuracies are committed, and even 
fewer superficial, premature judgements of 
the type ‘the rest is obvious’. But, of course, 
it is life that has taught me this. 

Here are a few examples. 

Polugayevsky-Averbakh 

28th USSR Championship, Moscow 1961 



White has an undisputed positional ad¬ 
vantage, in view of the chronic weakness of 
Black’s queenside pawns, and also the dif¬ 
ference in activity of the minor pieces. But 
the black queen is lurking in the enemy rear, 
and to gain the win considerable effort is 
still required. 

During our adjournment analysis, Lyev 
Aronin, who was then my trainer, and I 
studied most carefully die position that 
arose after White’s sealed move. 

41 £3 

We first considered 41...£ib3, to which 
we planned not, of course, the pseudo-ag¬ 
gressive 42 Hlfd5? Wc2+ 43 ^*g3 Wxc3 44 
£f2 4M2, when it is Black who has the 
attack, but the quiet 42 Wc2, and if again 
42...4kl4, then either the simple 43 Wf2, or 
the sharper 43 cxd4. By moving to e2, the 
queen stops the black c-pawn from ad¬ 
vancing with gain of tempo. 
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The move we settled on as the strongest 
was the one in fact made by Yuri Aveibakh, 
that brilliant master of the endgame. 

41 ... Wal 

42 £e8! 

A move, at first sight hard to understand, 
but in fact very strong. The idea of it is to 
lure the black king to g8, where it will be in 
danger should the white queen succeed in 
crossing the demarcation line and participat¬ 
ing in the attack on f7: 42...'£>g8 43 cxd4 
exd4 44 Af2 c3 45 Wf4! Now the defence 
45.. Mai allows the blockade of the black 
pawns with 46 Axb5 followed by iLd3, 
while on 45..White has the very strong 
reply 46 ±c6 c2 47 jLd5 tfa7 48 ±b3. 

On finding this, we took into account 
various other possibilities for Black, where¬ 
by he advances his pawns rather more accu¬ 
rately, succeeded in neutralising them, and 
relaxed. 

42 ... &g8 

43 cxd4 c3!? 

This move we had not taken seriously, 
and we were thereby made to pay for 
breaking Botvinnik’s recommendation: take 
account of all the possible continuations in 
the position! 

In our analysis we had noted in passing 
that after this Black’s pawn chain is broken 
up, and that it is easier to blockade the c- 
and d-pawns, but we did not think to ana¬ 
lyse the move for some 10-15 minutes. And 
although, as it later turned out. White’s 
position was still won, in an unfamiliar 
situation, rapidly becoming sharper, I made 
a mistake, ran short of time, and in the end 
almost lost. 

44 Wd3! 

I spent a considerable amount of time 
calculating variations involving that same 
idea of an attack on f7: 44 Wf2 exd4 (Black 
does not have time for 44... «fb2 - 45 dxe5 
c2 46 e6, and White returns the piece, con¬ 
tenting himself with a couple of extra pawns 


and an attack, with opposite-colour bishops) 
45 £xd4 £xd4 46 Wxd4 Wa2+ 47 &g3 c2 

48 Wc5, and after 48...tfb2 White wins by 

49 Wei, but what can he do after 48...!?c4? 
Only resign! 

I therefore outlined a plan to blockade the 
black pawns, deferring for the moment any 
ideas of attack. 

44 ... Wb2+ 

45 &h3! 

More accurate than 45 &g3, which after 
45...exd4 46 ,&f4 could have given Black 
additional chances based on ...Ae5, divert¬ 
ing the white bishop from the black 
c-pawn’s queening square. 

45 ... exd4 

46 £f4 

After 46 .&xd4 jLxd4 47 Wxd4 Wcl 
White cannot avoid perpetual check. 

46 ... c2 

47 Wfl 



At the cost of approaching time trouble 
and great effort, White has found a series of 
best moves, and has set up the desired 
blockade. The advance 47...d3 leads merely 
to the loss of the black pawns - 48 Jkxb5 
and 49 ^.xd3, so Black attempts to switch 
his bishop to the a3-cl diagonal, so as to 
nevertheless enable his c-pawn to make the 
last step forward. 

47 ... i.f8! 

48 £xb5 £d6 
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Or 48...Axb4 immediately, which would 
not have changed anything: White would all 
the same have retreated his bishop to cl. 

49 Acl Wxb4 



50 e5?? 

If White had known this resulting position 
from his analysis, he would without much 
thought have converted it into a win, which 
was not now far off: 50 Ad3 Wbl 51 f4, 
when the direct attack on the king by e4-e5 
and f4-f5 is decisive. 

On 51...Wal he can play the accurate 52 
<&> g 4, so as to avoid the pin on the third rank 
after 52...Aa3 53 Axa3, while the manoeu¬ 
vre 51...Ab4 52 e5 Ac3, with the idea of 
53...Ab2, is too late, on account of 54 f5 
gxf5 (54...Ab2 55 fxg6, and mates) 54 
Axf5 Ad2(b2) 55 Ah7+! $f8 (or 55... 
*xh7 56 Wxf7+ &h8 57 g6) 56 e6, and 
wins. 

But I was tempted by the absurd idea of 
luring the black bishop to e5 and then, by 
attacking it with my queen, of transferring 
the queen either to d2, so as to win the 
c-pawn, or to e8, so as to attack f7. And 
here is what happened. 

50 ... Axe5 

51 Ad3 Wbl 

52 Wei Af4. 

53 Ac4 

It would appear that the second goal has 
been achieved, and that there is no defence 


against mate in three moves or the loss of 
the bishop (after 53...Wb7), but... 

53 ... Ae3 

This was the move that White had over¬ 
looked. He immediately finds himself on the 
verge of defeat. 

With my flag poised to fall, I leapt out of 
the trap with my queen (after 54 Ad3 Wxcl 
55 Wxcl Axel 56 Axc2 Axg5 the ending, 
despite the opposite-colour bishops, may be 
beyond saving). 

54 Wa5 

And it is quite possible that Averbakh 
was wrong to capture my bishop immedi¬ 
ately, allowing me to gain perpetual check. 

54 ... Wxcl 

55 Axf7+ ®xf7 

Or 55...<£^7 56 We5+, with the same re¬ 
sult. 

56 Wd5+ &e7 

57 We5+ 

Drawn 

Even later in my career, when I already 
had experience both of competing in strong 
events, and also of analysing the most com¬ 
plex adjourned games, I would sometimes 
‘permit myself costly, but at the same time 
instructive, mistakes. Here is one such ex¬ 
ample: 

Larsen-Polugayevsky 

Le Havre 1966 
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42 

• • « 

f5 

43 

i.d3 

fxe4+ 

44 

£xe4 

£f5 

45 

£xf5 

exf5 



In making my 42nd move, I had in fact 
aimed for this position, in which the game 
was adjourned. 

It is difficult to imagine that Black can 
lose this ending. His slightly inferior queen- 
side pawn structure is compensated by 
White’s weakness at f4. But, it turns out, 
bishop endings still contain a number of 
secrets. During my adjournment analysis I 
realised that the task facing me was not 
easy. Over a period of several hours during 
the night which preceded the morning re¬ 
sumption, I worked through the two basic 
possibilities of attacking the pawn at h5: 

A. 46 Af6 3?e6 47 ig5, intending tf?g3- 
g4. If now 47...ii.b4, then 48 JLd8 b5 
(48...i.c5 49 &b3) 49 <&e3 and 50 <i?d3, 
followed by c2-c3, winning the pawn at a5. 

If on 46 .&f6 &e6 47 Ag5 Black plays 
47...&d5, then after 48 ±dS $d4 49 Af6+ 
<£>d5 White gains a tempo, and Black again 
has serious difficulties. 

But in the end I found that after 46 Jif6 
Black can draw by 46...Ae7! 47 A.g5 (the 
pawn ending is also drawn) 47...JLb4! etc. 

B. 46 £>g3 £e7 47 £g7 <±>e6 48 Ah6 
*d5 49 A.g5 &d6 50 i.d8 < 4’e4 51 A.xb6 
Axf4+. 


On reaching this position I cut short my 
analysis, since I assumed that the strong 
passed f-pawn should give Black at least 
equal chances. That was my general as¬ 
sessment, and I preferred sleep to any fur¬ 
ther analysis. But it was here that my main 
mistake lay: on resumption this was the path 
chosen by Larsen, although it involved a 
serious risk for him. 

The game continued: 


46 

*g3 

£e7 

47 

£g7 

*e6 

48 

£h6 

&d5 

49 

£g5 

£d6 


In his analysis, Larsen thought that the 
strongest continuation for Black was 49... 
iLc5 50 < i‘h4 tf?d4 51 &xh5 tf?c3, with 
equal chances. But here it was Larsen who 
was wrong: the h-pawn is considerably more 
important than all the queenside pawns. 


50 

£d8 

< 4>e4 

51 

£xb6 

£xf4+ 

52 

&h4 

£d2 

53 

&xh5 




This paradoxical decision, taken by 
Larsen on the resumption of the game, 
affected me psychologically. I simply could 
not believe that the resulting position was 
favourable for White; but on the other hand 
I had not carried through my adjournment 
analysis to the end. And I was further 
influenced by the feeling that Larsen was 
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confidently following an already familiar 
path, along which he had accurately noted 
all the pitfalls, whereas I was having to act 
‘spontaneously*. 

53 ... f4? 

Here it is, the decisive mistake! 

Meanwhile, Black had at his disposal a 

very strong move, which could, and should, 
have been worked out during the adjourn¬ 
ment analysis: 53...4>f3! (not allowing the 
white king to come back). E.g. 54 h4 f4 55 
$g6 ±e3 56 ±xa5 4?e2 57 ±c7 f3 58 ±g3 
Af4, and Black wins! 

It is curious that the move 53... < £ > f3 also 
escaped Larsen’s attention, even though he 
had reached this position on his board dur¬ 
ing the night. 

54 &g4 £el 

55 h4!! f3 

56 tf?h3! 

White’s aim is to control g2 with his king, 
and then divert Black’s forces by the ad¬ 
vance of the h-pawn. The black bishop turns 
out to have more difficulties than it can cope 
with. 

56 ... *f4 

57 ±cS *£5 

58 ±el 

In this way White prepares the advance of 
his h-pawn. 

58 ... *e4 

The best chance. If now 59 .&g5, then 
59...4^4, breaking through to the queenside 
pawns. 

59 h5! 

Larsen accurately and consistently carries 
out his plan. Now on 59...4e3 there follows 
60 ±c 5+ 4e2 (60...4d2 61 h6 4xc2 62 
±64) 61 h6 f2 62 ±xf2 ±xf2 63 h7 ±64 
64 b4! axb4 65 a5 4d2 66 a6 4xc2 67 a7, 
and White wins. 

59 ... ±dl 

60 ±c5l 

Once again keeping the black king out of 
e3. 


60 ... ,&e3 

61 ±fSl 

The bishop is ready to support the ad¬ 
vance of the h-pawn at that moment when 
its black opposite number is depriving its 
own king of the e3 square. 

61 ... ±64 

62 £h6!! 



White fails to achieve his goal after 62 h6 
4e3 63 ±gl ±xgl 64 hxg7 f2, with a 
draw. 

But now he threatens by 4g3 to finally 
neutralise the f-pawn, which Black can on 
no account allow. 

62 ... ±e5 

Bad is 62...±e3 63 ±g7, when the e3 
square is again inaccessible to the black 
king, while the white h-pawn cannot be 
stopped. 

63 £d2! 


Four brilliant moves by the white bishop, 
and Black’s position has become hopeless. 
The pawn at a5 is doomed. 


63 

« * « 

±f4 

64 

£xa5 

4e3 

65 

±el 

4e2 

66 

4g4I! 


This shows the extent 

to which Larsen’s 

analysis went further than my own careless 


analysis. Despite all White’s previous suc¬ 
cesses, it is only this move that leads to a 
win. Incidentally, it was made instantly... 
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66 

* * • 

Ah6 

67 

£h4 

£d2 

68 

Ag3 

c5 

Black no longer has any useful moves. 

69 

c4 

£2 

70 

iLxf2 

< &x£2 

71 

h6! 

&e3 

72 

h7 

±c3 

73 

a5 

Black resigns 

Of course. 

in subsequent years I encoun- 


tered other surprises during the resumption 
of games; no one is guaranteed against 
them. But from the example of my ad¬ 
journed game with Rafael Vaganian, which 
is given a little further on, it will be seen 
that a rationally constructed analysis, even 
with some omissions, will allow one to find 
a way out at the board. 

What is meant by a rational analysis? 
There is no single answer to this - too much 
depends on the individuality of the chess 
player. Some outline only general plans and 
the piece set-up for which they are aiming. 
This, for example, is how ex-World Cham¬ 
pion Smyslov analyses, and in this he is 
helped by his brilliant intuition. Grand¬ 
master Geller’s method is rather different. 
Apart from the plan itself, he also works out 
in great detail the most specific ways 
imaginable of carrying it out. That is also 
how I try to operate, and with experience I 
have begun more and more often — and 


nowadays almost always - to resort to 
Botvinnik’s principle, which has already 
been mentioned: not to disregard any moves 
in the position which are at all possible, 
even the most ‘stupid’ and apparently ab¬ 
surd. For it is these that can contain a good 
deal of venom, and several examples, that 
we have yet to come to, will confirm this. 

All this refers to the strategy, as it were, 
of analysis. When it comes to tactics, this 
depends on many factors, in particular on 
the player’s tournament position, on his 
state of health, on the number of unfinished 
games he has accumulated, and on the 
schedule of the event. Sometimes it makes 
sense not to use up all your strength on the 
thorough study of an adjourned position, in 
order to avoid losing a mass of points in 
other unfinished or subsequent games. 
Sometimes, when you know your opponent 
well, you can take a risk by assuming that 
he won’t go in for a particular variation, and 
thus economise on effort by reducing the 
extent of your analysis. All this depends 
very specifically on the circumstances. I can 
state only one thing with complete certainty: 
it is wrong to analyse right up to the last 
minute before the resumption of the game. 
One should, on sitting down at the board, be 
able for a moment to glance at the familiar 
position from the side, as it were. If some¬ 
thing has been overlooked in analysis, or if 
it has not been carried through to the end, 
such a glance may help, and in the experi¬ 
ence of each one of us there are certainly 
examples that will confirm this. 

But in general, when there are no excep¬ 
tional circumstances in the tournament, a 
player should, in my opinion, go fully into 
the analysis, devoting to it maximum effort 
and time. Suppose that even a part of this 
effort proves to be wasted — it will subse¬ 
quently be rewarded. Analysis is an excel¬ 
lent form of training; it develops efficiency, 
perseverance and stamina, which chess 
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players really need no less than marathon 
runners. And in sport, severe training meth¬ 
ods have for a long time been practised. 

But nevertheless, even after working 
move by move through the adjourned posi¬ 
tion ‘a la Botvinnik’, I have sometimes, at 
literally the last minute - it has happened on 
the way to the tournament hall, or even 
when sitting down at the board - noticed a 
‘hole’ in my analysis. This happens to eve¬ 
ryone I know, and in some cases is of no 
consequence, although it is annoying, es¬ 
pecially if much time and effort have been 
spent on the analysis. It is important only 
that the number of such omissions should 
not show a tendency to increase. 

Here is one memorable example. 

Vaganian-Polugayevsky 

39th USSR Championship, Leningrad 1971 



The analysis of this adjourned position 
took me roughly ten hours of highly inten¬ 
sive work, while my opponent, as he himself 
said, spent less than half an hour on it. He 
considered the position to be clearly drawn, 
whereas I found a multitude of possibili¬ 
ties... for him, and, naturally, I looked for a 
defence against them for myself. The re¬ 
sumption of the game itself lasted approxi¬ 
mately five minutes... 

To go back to the first five hours of 
‘normal time’, in this game there was every¬ 


thing: at first White had the advantage, then 
Black, and then all sorts of adventures be¬ 
gan. When the game was finally adjourned, 
I couldn’t decide who stood better. Psy¬ 
chologically, of course, it was unpleasant 
for me -1 was a rook down. Then it appear¬ 
ed that there were various pins, the rook 
could be regained, and in addition Black had 
lots of pawns - in short, there was no cause 
for despair. But when I reached the hotel, I 
quickly saw that all these thoughts were the 
result of the five-hour battle, and that in fact 
it was not at all easy for Black to save the 
game. In addition, of course, I didn’t know 
White’s sealed move, which could be either 
41e4,or4l£>f5+. 

At first I couldn’t see what I was going to 
do after 41 £tf5+. If 41...exf5, then 42 e4, 
and Black’s position is unpleasant. And on 

41.. .2xf5 42 Sxf5 exd5 (or 42...exf5, or 

42.. .Wxd5) White replies 43 e4! But here 
came my first ray of hope: in this last vari¬ 
ation I managed to find a move which I am 
sure you will not fail to like: 42..JLe3M 



A slight digression: later I met David 
Bronstein, and I couldn’t deny myself the 
pleasure of showing him this position and 
this move - after all, it is not often that one 
finds continuations that can compare with 
the famous ...2xa3 in the game between 
Bronstein and Mikenas from one of the 
USSR Championships! David Ionovich 
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liked the move, but I have to confess that his 
rejoinder came as something of a surprise: 

‘Oh Lyev, if only it wasn’t a bishop you 
had at e3, but a knight!’ 

But let us return to reality. After 42... 
jk.e3 White has nothing better than per¬ 
petual check by 43 2f7+ tf?xf7 44 #h7+. 
Otherwise on, for instance, 43 #d3 exd5. 
Black himself gives mate. 

Thus one move, 41 £rf5+, had been dealt 
with. But the other caused Black much more 
trouble. It turned out that this was the move 
that had in fact been sealed. 

41 e4 exd5 

Black has to concede control of f5, since 
there is no other way out. 

42 £tf5+ SxfS 

Otherwise White wins easily by capturing 

on e7 with his knight. 

43 3x15 

The alternative capture, 43 exf5, is dan¬ 
gerous now for White, in view of 43...d4+. 
After the move played, in my analysis I had 
prepared an apparently unclear reply. 

43 ... e6 

After the game Vaganian asked me: ‘Why 
did you play 43...e6? If you had captured on 
e4 - 43...dxe4, I would have offered you a 
draw immediately.’ 

I was quite put out, and I replied: 

‘What do you mean, draw?! After 44 
#c4 Black is in a bad way.’ 

In short, 43...e6 was the only possibility 
of resistance. It was after this that the real 
analysis was required! 

At first I examined 44 2f6 $Lg5 45 2fl 
dxe4 46 h4 (so as to give the king a shelter 
at h2) 46...gxh3+ 47 < i?xh3, and White’s 
heavy pieces must inevitably penetrate into 
the vicinity of the black king. 46..JLe7 is 
also inadequate, since the bishop retreats to 
a passive position, while after 46...e3+ 47 
<&h2 &h6 48 2f6 Black succumbs on g6, 
since 48...#e8 is answered by 49 #e4, with 
the threat of 50 #b7+. 


I also checked the tactical possibility 46... 
.&d2, but - and you will have to take my 
word for this, since there are too many 
variations in the analysis - after 47 #dl 
Black nevertheless loses. 

There remained only 46..JLh6. Now the 
natural 47 2f6 can be parried: 47...#d5 48 
#04 #xe5 49 Hxe6 #b2+, and White can¬ 
not avoid perpetual check. 

But White appears to have a more effec¬ 
tive course: 47 4?h2 #d5 48 #f2 #xe5 49 
#f7+. True, after 49...<&h8 50 #g6 ±gl 

51 2dl jLf6! White has nothing, in view of 
the threat of perpetual check should his rook 
leave the first two ranks. 

I was therefore ‘forced’ to analyse for 
White the more prosaic exchange of queens 
- 50 #f6+ £g7 51 #xe5 ±xe5. Black has 
three pawns for the exchange, and, of 
course, if White were to play here 52 2el 
i.d4 53 2xe4 e5 followed by ...<&g7-f6, 
Black would stand no worse. 

But White has a much stronger move in 

52 2f7!, cutting off the black king, and if 

52.. .e3 53 *g2 e2 54 $f2 i.xg3+ 55 <&xe2 
£xh4, then the white rook has time to cap¬ 
ture the a- and b-pawns, when the white 
a-pawn is clearly superior to the black 
h-pawn. 

Salvation was found in a semi-study: 52 
2f7 e3 53 <&g2 b5! 54 2e7! c4! 55 bxc4 e2 
56 &f2 (this is why 54 2e7 is given an 
exclamation mark, although 54 2a7 appears 
stronger; Black does not now have 56... 
&d4+) 56...bxa4! 57 2xe6 el=#+ 58 
&xel Axg3+, and it turns out that the 
c-pawn is not so terrible, since the black 
king just succeeds in stopping it, while the 
black pawns divert the rook. 

The main continuation is 59 &e2 < 4 > g7 60 
c5 &f7 61 2e3 (stronger than 61 2xa6) 

61.. JLxh4 62 c6 iLd8 63 2d3 sfceS, and 
tempo by tempo Black can defend. 

One can imagine what a great deal of 
time this analysis took me. Then roughly an 
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hour before I was due to set off for the 
resumption, I discovered that this was all 
romanticism. The simple fact is that after 
43...e6 44 Ef6 Ag5 Black must resign, and 
what’s more, immediately: 45 Eg6+! &xg6 
46 exd5+, and the queen is lost. 

You can imagine my feelings! I was 
obliged to change to another course (apart 
from the line shown above, I had also ana¬ 
lysed the following variation: 43...e6 44 Ef6 
d4 45 fifl Ae3, although I didn’t like the 
fact that White could play h2-h3, then ex¬ 
change on g4 and transfer his rook via hi to 
h4), where in general some sort of salvation 
had also been found. 

The resumption of the game, however, 
was brief and simple. 

44 fixhS 

At the time, the analysis of this continu¬ 
ation took me some ten minutes, not more... 


44 

• ft ft 

dxe4 

45 

tfdl 

e3+ 

46 

&gl 

Wf3 

47 

Wd7+ 



White cannot exchange on f3, since the 
black pawns, with the support of their 
bishop, would quickly decide the game. 

47 ... $g6 

48 »e8+ 

Drawn 

There is no escape from perpetual check. 

I consider that the resumption of this 
game is a good illustration on the theme of 
‘the torment of creativity’. 

ON WHAT REMAINS UNSEEN 

Polugayevsky-Htilak 

Budapest 1975 

Strictly speaking, White has a slight ma¬ 
terial advantage - queen against rook and 
knight - but God only knows how much the 
black pawn at g2 is worth! 



To this day I recall how, on emerging 
from the time scramble and considering my 
sealed move, I was constantly distracted by 
thoughts such as: ‘Good heavens, another 
brain-twister!’ Indeed, as regards its abnor¬ 
mal set-up and mutual lack of safety of the 
kings, I can compare this position only with 
my adjourned game against Gheorghiu from 
the Petropolis Interzonal, 1973 t . Although 
there, as can be seen, the variations were 
more colourful. 

Here I should mention that play was 
daily, without any rest days, but that every 
five rounds a special day was set aside for 
adjournments. Since this was my only ad¬ 
journed game, I had, fortunately, ample time 
for analysis. I spent a mass of time working 
through the variations, time which I in no 
way regretted, since I discovered the content 
of the position to be amazingly logical and 
elegant. 

The first few hours of analysis led me to 
the conclusion that White has good winning 
chances. Then new ideas appeared, and I 
became convinced that the position was 
probably drawn. But my searching did not 
end there. I attempted to penetrate more 
deeply into the variations, and soon my 
persistence was rewarded: in practically all 


t Cf. the author’s Grandmaster Performance , 
also published by Cadogan (translator’s note). 
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lines I succeeded in discovering improve¬ 
ments... The final painstaking ‘polishing’ 
showed me that only in one single place 
(which was not easily reached) could the 
opponent draw. 

I sealed the strongest move: 

42 ttxc4 

As I later learned, my opponent spent a 
considerable time searching for a defence 
against 42 d 6 , which in the end he suc¬ 
ceeded in doing. 

My analysis (after 42 #xc4) proceeded 
along the following lines: 42...2d2 
(42...Hxd5 loses to 43 2e5 2d7 44 2xg5+) 

43 &h2\ <4>h7 44 Wc 8 2xd5 45 2e8, and 
the game is quickly decided, since the black 
king cannot successfully escape from the 
danger zone. 

Then after 42 tfxc4 I began considering 
the immediate 42...&h7. Now it will be seen 
that in the variation 43 &h 2 2xd5 44 tfc 8 
Black has saved an important tempo. Being 
unable to find a win for White, I decided to 
try a different way: 42...&h7 43 ^HleA+ &I 16 

44 'iff5. This continuation intrigued me - to 
save the game Black has to find the one 
possible defence! It appears that he can 
calmly play 44...2xf3 (44...2xd5? 45 
2e6+), since on 45 2e6+ he has the reply 

45...<&xh5, and if 45 Wf 6 + tf?h7. But it 
turns out that on 44...2xf3 White has a 
subtle intermediate move. 



45 Wg4!, and now both 45...2h3 46 
2e6+!, and 45...2d3 46 2e6+, end in catas¬ 
trophe for Black. I realised that a crafty 
move such as 45 'W r g4 could easily be over¬ 
looked, but on the other hand after the cor¬ 
rect 44...‘&xh5! White has no chance of 
winning. 

As a result, I had to return completely to 
the variation 42 Wxc4 *&h 7 ! 43 ^2! 2xd5. 



Here, apart from the move already con¬ 
sidered, 44 Wc 8 , my attention was drawn to 
44 2e8 and 44 1 B r e4+. 

After 44 2e8 (with the threat of 45 
'B r e4+) I could not discover any definite 
advantage for White after 44...^h 6 or 

44.. .2dd7. 

I was therefore attracted by the check - 
44 'Bf r e4+ &h6 45 VSeS. It turns out that the 
threat of 2e6+ is very strong. On 45...2dd7 
White now has the reply 46 4^8+ 2h7 47 
#f 6 + &xh5 48 2e5. Although White has 
enticed the opposing king forward, it never¬ 
theless appears that by 48...2dg7 (48... 
2hg7 49 Wxf4) 49 Wxf4?? S$?g 6 + Black 
can defend successfully. But White, in turn, 
does not have to hurry, and on 48...2dg7 he 
replies with the murderous 49 ‘i’gl!, when 
the threat of 50 tfxf4 is now deadly. 

49.. .4?h4 does not help - 50 Wf5! 

This put me back in a good frame of 
mind, and I decided that everything was now 
in order. Just in case, I decided also to 
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examine the variation 44 #e 4 + i*h 6 45 
#e 8 *h7, although here 46 #f 8 looks very 
powerful, intending 47 2e8 (if now 46... 
£>xh5 47 <&xg2, and White has a technically 
won ending). 

Suddenly, to my horror, I noticed that by 
answering 46 #f 8 with 46...2gd7 47 2e8 
gl=#+!, Black is the first to give mate. 
This showed how dangerous it was for me 
to cut off my heavy pieces so far from 
‘base’. 

After a short break, I decided in this last 
variation to try the idea of zugzwang, an¬ 
swering 46...2gd7 with 47 b4! 



But Black has the reply 47...2c7 - there 
is no zugzwang after all. But what about 
continuing this variation? 48 2e7+! 2xe7 
49 #xe7+ &h 6 50 #f 8 + «&xh5 (50...tf?h7 
is bad in view of 51 h 6 2d7 52 #f 5 +, 
winning the rook) 51 #g7! Now the attempt 
to defend against the mate by 51...tf?h4 fails 
to 52 #h 6 + £tf»5 53 #e 6 . However, Black 
has in reserve the simple 51...fid6, and what 
is White to do? 

It was here that I was able to put into 
practice an idea that had never left me all 
through my work on the adjourned position: 
how to utilise the existence on the board of 
the queenside pawns?! And immediately the 
idea was found: 52 b5!! Here it is - the 
truth! The white pawns break through an 
apparently impenetrable barrier. Weaker is 


52 #h7+ 2h6 53 #f 7 + 2g6 54 #xb7 
&I 16 !, and White does not have time to 
utilise his pawn majority, since the opponent 
has the strong threat of 55...2e6. But by 55 
b5!! White gains an important tempo for 
setting up a passed pawn. 



E.g. 52...2e6 53 #h7+ 2h6 54 #17+ 
2g6 55 #xb7 *h 6 56 bxa 6 2e6 57 #b 6 
*h5 58 a7 2el 59 a 8 =# 2hl+ 60 <£>g3, 
and White wins. 

Or 52...axb5 53 #h7+ 2h6 54 #f7+ 
*h4 (54...Bg6 55 #xb7 <&h 6 56 a 6 2e6 57 
a7 2el 58 #b 6 + &h5 59 #gl! 2e8 60 
#al, and Black has no defence) 55 #xb7 
gl=#+ 56 <^?xgl $g3 57 #xb5 2d6 58 
#bl, and after overcoming certain technical 
difficulties. White is bound to win. Not 
being satisfied with such a general assess¬ 
ment, I even worked out how this might 
happen. 

Now, just when it seemed that the goal 
was close in almost all variations, I at last 
realised that after 42 #xc4 tf?h7 43 4?h2 
Black should play 43...‘£ > h6! immediately 
(this move is undoubtedly the strongest, 
since the white queen does not now reach 
e 8 , and all the beautiful variations found 
earlier turn out to be the dream of a roman¬ 
tic) 44 2e8 (on 44 #e4 the simple 44... 
^xh5 is a good reply) 44...2xd5, and Black 
sets up a fortress after 45 #c 8 (not 45 
2h8+ 2h7 46 #c3?? gl=#+!) 45...2dd7! 
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46 2h8+ 2h7 47 Wxd7 2xh8 48 #17 
2h7! 49 Wg8 2g7 (there is no way that 
White can separate the rook from the king) 
50 Wh8+ 2h7. 

White’s last chance is to battle for the 6th 
rank: 46 2f8 (in order to answer 46...‘«i?xh5 
with 47 2f6, with the threat of Wg4 mate). 
But Black replies 46...2gf7! (not 46..Jldf7 
47 2d8, and the rook penetrates onto the 6th 
rank) 47 We8 2xf8 48 ^xf8+ 2g7, and the 
coupling mechanism between king and rook 
again goes into operation. 

And so, a draw, after all. But how diffi¬ 
cult it is for Black to achieve! And I decided 
not to be in a hurry to conclude peace... 

The game was resumed. After 42 'Hfxc4 
my opponent thought for a little, and then 
played 

42 ... *h7! 

I quickly replied 

43 &h2 

and waited anxiously for what would come 
next. After a few minutes Hulak played 

43 ... &h6! 

‘Surely all my efforts haven’t been in 

vain?!’ But what’s this? After 

44 2e8 

the Yugoslav master sank into thought for a 
long time. Now it was clear that he had not 
analysed in detail the resulting position, 
although he had ‘guessed’ correctly the First 
two moves with the king. If this were so, 


then at the board it would not be at all easy 
for him to work out all the subtleties. And 
that’s how it was! Black promptly made a 
decisive mistake. 

44 ... 2h7? 

As was stated earlier, 44...2xd5 is cor¬ 
rect. 

45 We4! 



Black can resign, since on almost every 
move there follows 46 2e6+. E.g. 45...2dl 
46 2e6+ £ixe6 47 ®g6 mate. He therefore 
decided to transpose into a rook ending, but 


this proved 
White. 

to be an 

elementary win for 

45 

« m 4 

gl=W+ 

46 

&xgl 

2 dl+ 

47 

&£2 

2 d2+ 

48 

&el 

2 e2+ 

49 

Wxe2 

<£ixe2 

50 

&xe2 

2d7 

51 

2e5 

*xh5 

52 

&e3 

Black resigns 


FROM A POSITION OF STRENGTH 


Polugayevsky-Suetin 

Chigorin Memorial Tournament 
Kislovodsk 1972 

For a long time in this game Black suc¬ 
cessfully repulsed his opponent’s threats, 
but by the time of the adjournment White 
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nevertheless still had a positional advantage, 
in particular on account of Black’s three 
pawn islands (as opposed to two for White) 
and, even more important, the fact that the 
pawns at a6 and e6 are on light squares. 



After thinking for a comparatively short 
time, Suetin sealed 

42 ... 2dl 

Black’s desire to exchange rooks is un¬ 
derstandable, since White’s pressure down 
the e-file is unpleasant, but 42...Sc3 was 
better, pinning his hopes on counterplay. 

43 2xdl Axdl 

I analysed this position a great deal. 
White has an undisputed advantage, but it is 
not easy to find the correct path. One plau¬ 
sible line is 44 f5 gxf5 (Weaker is 44...g5 45 
2d5) 45 2xf5+ <&g7 46 2f7+ &g6, and 
now White can capture on e7, since if 47 
2xe7 &f6 he has 48 ±d5 2d6 49 2f7+ 
< S?g6 50 -&a2 2d2 51 2f2, when he keeps 
his extra pawn, while in the event of 47... 
2c 1 48 *f2 4?f6 49 2e8 iLa4 he saves his 
piece by 50 2c8. 

However, in these variations White’s ex¬ 
tra pawn is probably insufficient to win. 44 
*i?f2 looks very strong, in order to attempt to 
penetrate with the king into Black’s 
kingside. E.g. 44...2c2+ 45 ^3 2c3+ 46 
*h4 2xa3 47 f5 (not 47 <S?g5 ±c2) 47... 
gxf5 48 2xf5+ *g7 (48...^8? 49 Af7+ 
sfed7 50 2d5+) 49 ^g5, and White should 


win. But against 44 $f2 Black has a good 
defence in 44...h4, preventing the approach 
of the white king. In the end I settled on 44 
■fcd5 as being the strongest move. 

44 £d5 2f6 

The only move, since 44...2c3 45 2e6 
±c2 46 a4 is clearly advantageous for 
White. 

45 £e4 

The idea of this move is to prevent 
Black’s ...a6-a5, and in addition the g6 
pawn is attacked. 

45 ... -£-g4 

46 £d3 iLc8 

Not the best. Black still had drawing 
chances after 46...2xf4 47 iLxg6 &gl. 

47 2d5 &e8 

48 g3 

The white bishop is very strongly posted 
at d3, attacking the a6 and g6 pawns. It is 
also important that White has been able to 
prevent ...a6-a5. Black subsequently is 
obliged to avoid the exchange of rooks, 
since the bishop ending is won for White. 

48 ... J&b7 

49 2g5 &f7 

50 &£2 h4 

Black tries to ease his defence somewhat 
by exchanging one pair of pawns. 


51 

a4 

hxg3+ 

52 

hxg3 

2d6 

53 

&e3 

2e6+ 

54 

&d2 

2d6 

55 

&c3 

2c6+ 

56 

*b2 

2d6 

57 

i.c2 

JLfi 

58 

a5 



An important move in White’s plan. The 
weak black pawn at a6 is fixed. 

58 ... i.e2 

Of course. Black does not wish to play 
58...b5, when both of his queenside pawns 
are fixed on light squares. But 58...bxa5 
was slightly better. 

59 &c3 Afl? 
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Here again 59...bxa5 was a tougher de¬ 
fence. The move played leads to the loss of 
a pawn. 

60 fS! 

Black cannot now play 60...gxf5 61 
Exf5+ Sf6 62 5xf6+ and 63 axb6, and 
therefore he loses his g-pawn. 

60 ... Sc6+ 


61 

&d2 

bxa5 

62 

fxg6+ 


In the event of 62 5xg6 Black obtains 
counter-chances by 62...Exc2+ 63 tf?xc2 

axb4. 



62 

... 

*g7 

63 

bxa5 

ic4 

64 

i.e4 

Sc7 

65 

&e3 

£g8 

66 

&f4 

ib3 

67 

Se5 

*f6 

68 

Sf5+ 

*g7 

69 

$g5 

ic4 

70 

5e5 

ib5 

If the bishop moves 

anywhere along the 

a2-g8 diagonal, White plays 71 id3. 

71 

Se6 

Sc5+ 

72 

&f4 

Sc7 

73 

$g5 

Sc5+ 

74 

ire 

Sc7 

75 

Sel 



Now the white rook threatens to penetrate 
decisively via hi to h7. Black cannot pre¬ 
vent this by 75...ic6, on account of the pin 


by 76 5c 1, while in the event of 75.. JLc4, 
in order to answer 76 Shi with 76...£.g8, 
the pin on the c-file by 76 Scl is again 
decisive. 

75 ... i.e8 

The last chance. Now on 76 Shi Black 
plays 76..JLxg6 77 ixg6 5c5+ 78 J&.f5 g6. 
But White has no reason to hurry. 


76 

g4 

ia4 

77 

Bhl 

ib3 

78 

Sh7+ 

*g8 

79 

^h6 

ia2 

80 

Bh8+! 




The concluding stroke, which enables the 
white pawn to queen. 

Black resigns. 

On the theme of realising an advantage, I 
should like to give another example from my 
more recent experience. 

Polugayevsky-Hellers 

Haninge, 1990 

After several hours of play the game has 
gone into a queen ending, where White has 
both a material, and a positional advantage, 
since the opponent has a weakness on the 
dark squares, and his separated pawns may 
easily come under attack. When I embarked 
on my analysis that evening, I naturally tried 
to exploit these factors. In particular, after 
Black’s obvious reply 82...^f7 I tried to 
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find a way of penetrating with my king via 
g5, in order to win the g6 pawn. 



But however much I struggled with the 
position, nothing came of it: attempts to 
penetrate into the opponent’s position by 
numerous checks combined with various 
king manoeuvres would run up against a se¬ 
ries of answering checks by the black queen, 
and I would have to start all over again. 

In the end I realised that I could check the 
enemy king all night, and nothing would 
come of it. It was then that I asked myself a 
simple question: is White in fact acting sen¬ 
sibly, is he being guided by any sort of 
principles? And I immediately understood 
that I was not making any use at all of a 
basic procedure in queen endings: in realis¬ 
ing a material advantage, you must coordi¬ 
nate your pieces such that, when blocking 
with your own queen a check by the oppo¬ 
nent, the king, in this case Black’s, should 
itself come under an answering check. 

And the solution followed of its own ac¬ 
cord. Instead of stubborn attempts to exploit 
the weakness of the g6 pawn. White must, 
on the contrary, remove it and thereby open 
up the position of the enemy king. An out¬ 
wardly illogical decision proved to be the 
most logical! 

On the basis of this, an overall plan for 
White was developed. It divides into three 
main parts: 


(1) Endeavour, first of all, to tie down to 
the maximum the black queen, for which 
e4-e5 must be played, creating threats 
against f6. 

(2) Exchange the h-pawn for the g-pawn 
and open up the position. 

(3) Finally, advance the king to create 
threats against the opponent’s king, not 
fearing enemy checks, since the method of 
‘answering checks’ can be used. 

As the reader will see. White was able to 
put his plan fully into action. 


82 

... 

&f7 

83 

Wd4 

Wh5 

84 

*g3 

Wb5 

85 

eS! 



Thus the first step is made: White aims at 
f6, threatening Wd4-f4-f6. The black queen 
will be forced to retreat in order to cover 
this square. 

85 ... &g7 

86 «T4 ®d3+ 

87 f3 Wd8 

The active 87...Well would have lost to 
88 Wf6+ &h7 89 Wxe6 Wgl+ 90 4sU 
Wh2+ 91 <&e3 Wgl+ 92 &e4 Wbl+ 93 
&d5 Wb3+ 94 ^6, and gradually White 
moves his king away from the checks, until 
his queen is able to cover it on the seventh 
rank. 

88 &g4 



We 7 


88 
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A piquant variation arises after 88...ttb6 
89 Wf6+ tf?h7 90 #f7+ £>h6 91 Wf8+ *h7 
92 £?g5! WgU (92...«fe3+ 93 Wf4 Wgl+ 
94 <ii?f6) 93 £f6 tfg5+ 94 ^xe6!, when 
unhappily for Black there is no stalemate. 

89 h5 gxh5+ 

90 &xh5 

The second part of the plan has been car¬ 
ried out. Now both kings are open, and 
White is already threatening 91 Wg5+. 

90 ... We8+ 

91 &h4 

Perhaps the only time that White can be 
criticised: simpler was 91 £^5! 1 B , g6+ 92 
£h4 Wh7+ 93 £g4 ^g6+ 94 0g5 £h8 95 
£h4! 

91 ... #d7?l 

Better chances were offered by 91...£h7 
92 Wf6 Wc8. 

92 £g5 £g8 

The exchange of queens would not have 
saved Black: 92...'H r d8+ 93 Wlf6+ Wxf6+ 94 
exf6+ £f7 95 f4 £f8 96 £g6 £g8 97 f7+ 
£f8 98 £f6 e5 99 £xe5 £xf7 100 £f5. 

93 £h5 £g7 

94 Wg5+ £18 

Or 94...£h7 95 %6+ £h8 96 £h6! 
Ifd2+ 97 ©gS 0h2+ 98 Wh5, and on the 
next check 98...^d2+ White has the deci¬ 
sive ‘counter-check’ 99 £g6+, as mentioned 
earlier. 

95 £h6! 

The ring around the black king tightens, 
and his queen too is almost in zugzwang : in 
order to avoid running into an exchange, it 


is forced to abandon the seventh rank. 

95 

* ♦ « 

Wd5 

96 

Wf6+ 

£e8 

97 

£g7! 

Wd7+ 

98 

£g8 



The third and decisive stage is carried 
out. White’s pieces have broken into the 
opponent’s position, and the threats to the 
black king combined with the advance of the 
f-pawn is quickly decisive. 



98 ... lU5 

99 f4 Wg2+ 

100 %7 Wh3 

If 100...tfe4 101 «f7+ £d8 102 Wxe6 
tfxf4 103 Wf6+, or lOO...0d5 101 Wf7+ 
£d8 102 £g7 and 103 £f6. 

101 Wg6+ £d8 

102 £f7 £d7 

103 fS Black resigns 

ZIG-ZAG OF FORTUNE 

It very often happens that analysis is called 
on to establish not only the ‘absolute truth’. 
Yes, at times an adjourned position may be 
lost, but one can nevertheless find at least a 
few nuances, which give some hope of 
saving the game. If the opponent does not 
spend his time during the adjournment as 
conscientiously as he might, and overlooks 
some subtleties, an imminent defeat can be 
averted, or a ‘dead’ draw transformed into a 
win. It was on such ‘additional possibilities’ 
in the position that I planned the resumption 
of the following game. 

Polugayevsky-Hartston 

Las Plamas 1974 

The tournament was drawing to a close, 
and I very much needed a win, but 
objectively speaking it wasn’t there. 
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Of course, White has the advantage, but 
there is too little material on the board, and 
it is sufficient for Black merely to eliminate 
White’s passed pawn, by giving up both of 
his pawns for it. 

It was in such ‘barren waters’ that in my 
analysis I managed to find an amusing trap 
- essentially White’s only chance. 

41 b7 

The sealed move was obvious: on 41 &g2 
Black draws immediately by 41...&d5 42 
b7 Sbl, when the b-pawn is lost in view of 
the threat of 43...£rf4+. 

41 ... Sbl 

42 Se5+ 

‘Correct play’ - 42 Se7, is again un¬ 
promising, but not because of the plausible 

42.. .‘S?c6 43 4h2!, when the white bishop 
goes to g2, defending the b7 pawn, but in 
view of the intermediate move 42...£kJ5 43 
Sg7, and now 43...&c6, when 44 &h2 and 
45 Jig2 no longer achieves anything. 

White therefore resorts to a crafty check 
found during analysis. 

42 ... *d6? 

Here it is, the neglect of detail in the work 
on the adjourned position. It is natural that 
Black should not care for the continuation 

42.. .$d4 43 Se7 £>d5 44 2g7, and if 44... 
$c5, then the familiar regrouping 45 tf?h2 
&c6 46 Ag2 is completed just in time. But 
he should have played 42...&C6, with a 


clear draw after 43 2g5 £^7 44 Sxg6 etc. 

But my opponent decided, just in case, to 
keep his king a little closer to his pawns. 
And it was here that the prepared ‘mine’ 
exploded. 

43 2e3 4tf5? 

Continuing the same tactics of natural 

moves. It was still not too late to draw by 
the ‘flank’ move 43...£la4. 

44 2d3! 

It would appear that as yet nothing terri¬ 
ble has happened. Black is not bound to 
blunder away a piece by 44...Sxb7 45 
Sxd5+ *i?xd5 46 Ag2+, but can first move 
his king out of the pin, which is what he 
does. 

44 ... &c6 



45 Sdl!! 

By breaking the pin on the first rank, 
White practically drives the black rook to 
b7, after which the familiar geometric motif 
comes into play. Incidentally, 45 i£?h2 
achieves nothing here in view of 45...^f4!, 
when g2 is inaccessible to the bishop. 

45 ... Sxb7 

46 Sxd5 Black resigns 

In this case it was my analysis that was 

the more accurate and resourceful. But 

sometimes - not often, fortunately - it has 
been I who have lost the analytical ad¬ 
journment battle. And each time I have been 
able to give an exact diagnosis of the 
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mistake: which of the principles of working 
on an adjourned position has been broken. 

Not surprisingly, such occurrences stick 
in my memory, along with the most happy 
ones. 

Polugayevsky-Bronstein 

34th USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1967 



This position, which was reached after 
five hours of lively and interesting play, 
cannot be called anything but crazy. To the 
necessity of making the usual assessment as 
to which is stronger here, the queen or the 
two rooks, the following factors had to be 
added: the weakness of the b2 pawn and the 
strength of the c4 pawn, the remote position 
of the black knight, the restricted position of 
the black king, and many others. It is not 
surprising that the analysis too proved to be 
highly complicated. And I made a mistake: I 
continued analysing right up to the very 
resumption of the game, and even a few 
minutes before the opening of the envelope I 
had still not put away my pocket set. Hie 
result was extreme fatigue, and the very first 
surprise, although a fairly simple one, ap¬ 
peared to me like one of the mysteries of the 
sphinx. 

Since then more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury has passed, and I invariably recall this 
game when I am faced with the necessity of 
analysing a very complicated position. I 


concentrate to the utmost on my analysis, 
and devote every minute to it, but some two 
hours before the resumption I put the board 
to one side. Of course, the position remains 
in my mind, and the analysis continues, but 
by no means so intensively and not so tir- 
ingly. And it is perhaps for this reason that, 
on several occasions, it has been in these 
last few minutes that I have been able to 
spot mistakes that have been made. 

As for the present game, I sealed the 
natural move, 

41 2d7 

I assumed that the reply would be no less 
natural - 

41 ... iie5 

and on the way to the hotel I thought my 
position to be rather poor. But then I found 
the reply 42 Axa7, and gradually came to 
the conclusion that White’s chances were no 
worse. 

I based my analysis on possible variations 
such as 42.. JLxb2 43 2e8 (but not 43 
2xf7? c3 44 2f8 c2 45 2ee8 cl=W+ and 

46.. .tfxf4, with a decisive material advan¬ 
tage) 43...c3 44 2dd8 g5 45 Bh8+ *g7 46 
Ad4+ f6 47 &d5, or 42...Axf4 43 gxf4 
&xb2 44 2ee7. 

On the resumption these initial moves did 
in fact occur, and after 

42 £.xa7 

Bronstein thought for a long time. Then, 
almost reluctantly, he played 

42 ... £f5 

This is a weak move, in my opinion, and 
should afford White excellent chances. But I 
had not considered it in my analysis, and at 
the board, in my tired state, I was unable to 
refute it, although initially I set off on the 
correct path. 

43 *h2! 

Necessary, since 43 2xf7 is refuted by 

43.. .c3 44 2f8 cxb2 45 2ee8 bl=#+ 46 
&h2 g5, when Black is ‘only’ a queen up. 

43 ... £nd>2 
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44 flxf7? 

A serious mistake, which loses the game. 
The rook approaches too close to the black 
king, which at the decisive moment comes 
out to g6, thereby winning a necessary 
tempo by the attack. White could have 
gained an advantage by 44 £>d5!, when the 
black bishop falls, after which the two rooks 
supported by the bishop from d4 build up a 
very strong attack. This is why the king had 
to be moved a move earlier: Black is now 
denied a saving (and simultaneously, win¬ 
ning) queen check at dl. 

How then should Black play? The diffi¬ 
culty of his position is illustrated by the 
variation 44... l 4 , g6 45 5)xf6 gxf6 46 Ad4 
c3 (46...£)d3 47 Hd6) 47 flc7, and wher¬ 
ever the knight moves. Black loses his 
c-pawn: 47...£>c4 48 Axc3 Wxc3 49 2e4; 

47.. .6a4(dl) 48 £.xc3 £ixc3 49 He3, whUe 

47.. .'Hfdl is risky in view of 48 Se4. 

After the continuation in the game, every¬ 
thing is clear: White is too late. 

44 ... 

45 £)d5 *g6 

On 46 flc7 Black can now reply 46... 
jLe5, with an additional threat: 47...£)xf2. 

46 Bd7 £*5 

47 Bc7 Vxa3 

As if to emphasise that the white rooks, 
disunited and lacking in coordination, are no 
threat to anyone... 


48 

&xf6 

gxf6 

49 

i.e3 

Wd3 

50 

fla2 

Wfl 

classic 

combination 

of queen and 


knight goes onto the attack. Now Black 
simply does not need his passed c-pawn: he 
threatens mate by 51...£tf3 or 51...£\g4. 

51 g4 &xg4+ 

52 &g3 £*5 

53 *h2 £tf3+ 

54 *g3 £>el 

55 *f4 Wg2 

White resigns: there is no defence 
against mate by the queen at f3, or by the 
knight at d3. 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS IN SPAIN 

Polugayevsky-Filip 

Palma de Mallorca Interzonal 1970 



The board is partitioned off by the pawn 
chains, and for the time being this gives the 
position a closed nature. But since White 
has a clear and stable advantage - in view 
of his greater space and Black’s weakness at 
a5 - it would seem that all he has to do is to 
regroup his forces appropriately, when 
things will become even more difficult for 
Black. 

However, when I came to check the posi¬ 
tion, it turned out that this was not quite so. 
Although White’s plans are on the whole 
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straightforward, if they are carried out di¬ 
rectly, each time they encounter serious re¬ 
sistance by the opponent, and I soon realised 
that a completely concrete method was 
required to increase and realise my advan¬ 
tage. Many hours of burning the midnight 
oil convinced me that without this it was im¬ 
possible to win from the adjourned position. 

The point is that White is unable to win 
the weak a5 pawn, and the only possibility 
of breaking into the opponent’s position is 
to strike in the centre with e3-e4, after 
which Black is saddled with an additional 
weakness at g6. But this breakthrough is 
possible only under completely specific 
circumstances, otherwise the black pieces 
establish themselves at f5, when there is no 
question of a White win. 

Therefore White begins combining his ef¬ 
forts, so as first to ‘draw the attention’ of 
the black pieces to other problems, lure 
them into the most unfavourable positions, 
and only then break through in the centre. 
But what problems? It was this question 
that I managed to answer in my analysis, 
and what’s more, White’s threats prove to 
be very definite. For instance, he is already 
intending to win the a5 pawn, by carrying 
out the knight manoeuvre 4tia4-b6-c8-a7-c6, 
and by placing his queen at a2. 

In order to forestall this, the black queen 
must abandon the h4 square, where it is on 
the whole quite well placed, after which all 
Black’s pieces will be restricted to the back 
two ranks. Then White himself will seize the 
only open file, the h-file, and by threatening 
to invade with his queen, will force Black to 
weaken in some way his control over f5. 

Strangely enough, all these abstract ideas 
are manifested in completely concrete form. 

42..Jitfh8. My second and I, grandmaster 
Isaac Boleslavsky, considered this to be the 
only move - otherwise the manoeuvre 4)a4- 
b6-c8-a7-c6 is decisive - and we began our 
analysis from this initial position. 



First we tried the thematic 43 Wd8 
(after 43.. JLe8 the white knight completes 
its manoeuvre without hindrance) 44 ^xd7 
(eliminating one of the defenders of the £5 
square) 44...#xd7 45 e4, but it turned out 
that after 45...4M8! 46 exf5 4)xf5 47 £)xf5 
(47 JLg4 fails to 47...£)e3+; even the pre¬ 
liminary 47 does not save White from 
this tactical possibility) 47... 1 8 r xf5 48 Vxf5 
gxf5, although the ending is clearly in 
White’s favour, there is no win. At any rate, 
Boleslavsky and I were unable to find one. 
E.g. 49 £h5+ <&g7 50 AeS e5! 51 dxe6 
4)xe6 52 ^?g3 £M4, and White is unable to 
improve his position. 

Black’s defensive lines are also impreg¬ 
nable if White avoids capturing on f5, and 
in the variation just given plays 46 e5. Then 
comes 46...$feg8, and how is he to effect a 
breakthrough? The preparation of a sacri¬ 
fice on f5 is prevented by pressure with the 
black queen down the b-file. 

We attempted to improve this variation 
by playing 45 Wbl, instead of the immedi¬ 
ate 45 e4. Now if Black should be tempted 
into attacking the b3 pawn with 45...Wc7 46 
*hl Wb6, White pierces his opponent’s 
defences: 47 Wrt #xb3 48 e4 (also suffi¬ 
cient is 48 i.h5 1^2+ 49 <4h3 gxh5 50 
•£>xf5, or 48...gxh5 49 g6+ £f6 50 WhS, 
with the threat of mate at g5) 48...fxe4 49 
£g4. 
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But Black is by no means obliged to 
bother himself over such a trifle as the b3 
pawn. He can go over to passive defence: 

45.. .*g8 46 0hl We8 47 #h6 Wf7 48 e4 
£M8, and neither after the capture on f5, nor 
after the advance e4-e5, is it clear what to 
do next. 

However much Boleslavsky and I racked 
our brains over this position, however much 
we analysed it night after night, we were 
unable to find a clear win. But meanwhile I 
sensed that the game had been adjourned in 
a position won for White, and that to tip the 
scales in his favour he still had to add a little 
something... 

In search of this ‘little something’ we re¬ 
jected the direct 43 £ib6 followed by e3-e4, 
deciding to retain this as a threat, and began 
studying the more flexible continuation 43 
'fbl. 

Apart from the basic aim of switching the 
queen to the h-file, this move also nips in the 
bud the possibility of Black capturing with 
his bishop on a4: White’s possession of the 
b-file then promises him a straightforward 
win. 

Here at first we thought that our goal had 
been achieved. The threat of <2}a4-b6 with 
the variations given above is still there, 
since the queen, while no less strongly pos¬ 
ted, has retreated from c2, where it came 
under attack by the black knight from e3. 
And after the natural 43...Wd8 (so as not to 
allow the knight in at b6) 44 Slfhl tf?g8 45 
Wh6 £e8 46 e4 «U7 (on 46...Wc8 White 
wins either by 47 53b6, or by 47 exf5 4ixf5 
48 &b6 &xh6 49 £)xc8 £if7 50 SW7+ 
<&gl 51 iLe4 4tfd8 52 f5; the attempt at 
counterplay is similarly doomed to failure: 

46.. .e6 47 dxe6 &xe6 48 exf5 &xf4+ 49 
&h2, and the black king cannot escape from 
the mating net) 47 £sb6 'Ifc7 the pseudo¬ 
sacrifice 48 exf5 'Mfxb6 49 fxg6 gives White 
an irresistible attack: 49...Axg6 50 Wxg6 
Wxb3 51 f5 Wb2+ (or 51...#02+ 52 $h3 


*f8 53 i.e4 lfd2 54 f6 exf6 55 Wxf6+; 
tf?e8 56 ilg6+, with the elimination of, at 
minimum, the entire black cavalry) 52 d?h3 
*i?f8 53 f6 exf6 54 gxf6 4&e8 55 JLh5 Wxffi 
56 1 tt r xe8+ &gl 57 ^7+, with the same 
result. 

But when we had worked all this out, I 
suddenly found an amazing way for Black 
to resist. It lay in the move 43...'Hfb8! 

It occurred to me after reasoning of the 
following nature: ‘How can it be that we 
found so many ways of defending after the 
knight invasion at b6, and then White had 
only to find an intermediate move, albeit a 
strong one, for Black’s position to literally 
collapse?! It happens very rarely that way. 
We must have overlooked something...’ 

If one’s thin kin g is directed along the cor¬ 
rect lines, it makes the searching easier. We 
all know that it is much simpler, for in¬ 
stance, to carry out a combination when we 
definitely know that it is there, than to sense 
the possibility during a practical game. 

And thus the ‘prescribed’ defensive move 

43 ...ttb8 was found. 



The move looks rather ridiculous, but is 
in fact perfectly sensible. Black leaves the 
square d8 open for his knight, and econo¬ 
mises on a mass of time for creating 
counterplay on the b-file. We suffered con¬ 
siderable anxiety, before we were able to 
find a very complicated, but nevertheless 
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convincing enough way to win. After 44 
Whl White is successful in the two main 
variations that Black can choose. 

In the first of these Black attempts to pre¬ 
vent the invasion of the queen at h7: 44.. 
<&g8 45 Wh6 iLe8 (the immediate counter¬ 
attack, 45...£>d8, proves successful for 
Black if White captures the g6 pawn, but it 
encounters an elegant refutation: 46 JLh5 
gxh5 47 g6 48 Wh7+ <&f8 49 gxf7, and 
Black has to resign in view of one further 
straightforward tactical blow on the theme 
of diversion: 49...*&xf7 50 £lb6! Wxb6 51 
4ixh5) 46 e4 fxe4 47 Jtxe4 £ki8 48 jft.x'g6 
£xg6 49 Wxg6 Wxb3 50 &h5 Wa2+ 51 
4h3 Wal 52 Wxg7+ (unfortunately. White 
has nothing better) 52... Wxg7 53 £ixg7 
&xg7 54 &g4, and in this ending, which we 
also had to analyse in detail. White finally 
wins: 54...e5 (otherwise White advances his 
pawns to f5 and g6, and sends his king off 
to win the a5 pawn) 55 fxe5 (after 55 dxe6 
4ixe6 56 f5 £id4 White still has to over¬ 
come a number of technical difficulties) 
55...dxe5 56 d6! ^sb7 57 d7 &f7 58 &xc5 
4kl8 59 *&f5, and Black is helpless against 
the passed pawns. 

The win is even more difficult in the sec¬ 
ond variation, where Black ignores the in¬ 
vasion of the white queen, and immediately 
creates counterplay: 44...^d8 45 Wh7 
Wxb3 46 4£}h5! (in this position 46 jLh5 
would now be a mistake - 46...gxh5 47 g6+ 
&f6 48 Wh6 4if7!, or 47 43xh5 £xa4, and 
the black king escapes from the mating net 
via the vacated square d7) 46...Wa2+ 
(capture of the knight at h5 allows mate in 
two) 47 *h3 Wal 48 £ib6 Ae8 49 £>g3!! 
(see diagram next column). 

A startling move! ‘The Moor has done his 
deed’ - ensured the intrusion of his col¬ 
league at b6, and now, by retreating, he 
forces the win in surprising fashion. It is 
true that this operation has cost a pawn, but 
on the other hand the black king is now 


securely blocked in by his own pieces, in 
many instances the white knight can pene¬ 
trate to c8 with additional threats, and, most 
important, it is very difficult for Black to 
avert the knock-out blow 50 £)xf5. 



Thus 49...Wbl, for instance, is decisively 
met by the thematic 50 e4, while in the event 
of 49...e6 White continues 50 £sc8 (the 
fruits of the manoeuvre £>g3-h5-g3) 50... 
Adi (on 50...£)b7 White has 51 dxe6+ 
&xe6 52 .&xb7, if there is nothing better) 
51 £sxd6+ (White has no reason to seek 
adventures in attacks of the type 51 £)h5 
£xc8 52 &f6 Wfl+ 53 ±g2 Wei 54 Wg8+ 
&tl 55 Wxg7+ £)f7, when the opponent 
gains counter-chances) 51...&e7 52 £ib5, 
and Black has a sad choice between 52...a4 
53 d6+ &f7 54 &h5 a3 55 £tf6, and 52... 
Axb5 53 cxb5 <&f7 54 b6 e5 55 d6 e4 56 
Ae2 Wa2 57 Wh8. 

Thus in all these - and in many other 
highly complex variations - the idea of the 
sacrifice at h5 is normally decisive. We 
studied it most thoroughly, and I am con¬ 
vinced that at the board it would be practi¬ 
cally impossible to find the ‘pendulum’ 
manoeuvre 4&g3-h5-g3. To this day the 
winning method outlined in the analysis 
seems to me to be the most exact. 

But on the resumption Filip’s very first 
move came as a terrible disappointment to 
me. Masses of effort had been devoted to 
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the analysis, several sleepless nights had 
been spent, tbe most subtle of subtleties had 
been found, and my opponent reduced it all 
to nought. 

42 ... 



In this way Black simply parts with his 
a5 pawn, after which the win becomes 
merely a question of time. But I was so 
upset that after the automatically-played 

43 £>b6 £e8 

I thought for a long time, and suddenly 

began even to doubt my own powers: could 
I capitalise on my extra pawn? 

Then, it is true, everything fell into place. 

44 Vc3 Wh7 

45 ttal 

I could also have started the knight dance 
immediately, ^b6-c8-a7-c6, but I wanted to 
win the a5 pawn ‘at my own convenience’. 

45 ... *g8 

46 £*8 «f8 

47 £&7 Af7 

48 Wa4 £e8 

49 £>c6 

Threatening the intrusion of the queen at 

b5, when White wins the a5 pawn while 
retaining his strong knight at c6. 

49 e5 

Played in the search for at least some sort 
of activity. Here White calculated the win¬ 
ning variation through to the end. 

50 fxe5 dxe5 


There is no time for 50...Wh4, in view of 
511135. 

51 lal 

This is somewhat cleaner and more accu¬ 
rate than 51 lb5 £>h5, although there too 
the win is not far away. 

51 ... £xc6 

51...e4 fails to 52 !f6+. 


52 

dxc6 

£d6 

S3 

WxeS 

£ge8 

54 

Wxc5 

We7 

55 

Wd4 


A check 

at h8 is 

threatened, while on 


55-.lxg5 either 56 c7 or 56 c5 is immedi¬ 
ately decisive. Even so, in time trouble I was 
rather too hasty: 55 i.d5 is simpler, when 
there is literally nothing that Black can 
move; 55...£c7 is answered by 56 !xa5, if 
there is nothing better. 

55 ... £if7 

56 £d5 £e5 

Black could have held out somewhat 
longer by capturing on the g5 pawn with his 
queen. 

57 lh4 !g7 

58 lf4 £d3 

59 ld4 £e5 

The position is repeated, but with the dif¬ 
ference that the g5 pawn is no longer at¬ 
tacked, and White can bring his knight into 
play. 

60 £>e2 £ic7 

61 £f4 &e8 

and without waiting for the obvious 62 
£txg6, Black resigned. 

WITHOUT ANY PROMPTINGS BY 
THEORY 

Gl igoric-Pol ugay evsky 
IBM Tournament, Amsterdam 1970 

This apparently extremely simple - not to 
say elementary - ending gave me a mass of 
anxiety, but also enormous pleasure. 
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White happily sacrificed the exchange to 
go into it, and was firmly convinced that the 
position was a so-called ‘dead’ draw. True, 
in books on the endgame I had never seen 
this exact position, but, as I was leaving the 
tournament hall after the adjournment, I too 
was inclined to think that this was so. What 
could prevent the bishop from manoeuvring 
along the long light-square diagonal, and 
how could the black pawn be advanced to 
f3, thus severely restricting the white king 
and obtaining the possibility of either crea¬ 
ting mating threats, or winning the f2 pawn? 

Of course, if White himself were to play 
f2-f3, defending his pawn with his bishop, 
Black would drive the enemy king a suffi¬ 
cient distance away, and then by giving up 
the exchange for a pawn would achieve a 
won pawn ending. But here all three white 
pieces co-ordinate ideally one with another, 
and at first I did not even want to waste any 
effort on a second adjournment, especially 
since my tournament standing permitted me 
to avoid waging an exhausting battle for 
every half point. 

But while still on the way to the hotel, 
tossing the position to and fro in my mind, I 
suddenly sensed a kind of perplexity. It 
occurred to me, for instance, that the long- 
range white bishop could be forced off the 
‘main’ road, and that on the shorter 
diagonals it could become rather restricted. 


This meant that I had to forget about 
prudent economy of effort, and get down to 
analysis. 

And, on setting up the position, I became 
engrossed in its secrets, and in literally 
every variation discovered subtleties of 
which I would never even have dreamed. 

I found straight away that, if the black 
pawn were at f4, then in the given situation 
it would indeed be a ‘dead’ draw: the bishop 
could not be driven off. But standing at f5 
the pawn, firstly, does not deprive its own 
king of the adjacent square, and secondly, it 
restricts the scope of the white bishop. And 
this ‘trifle’ is, evidently, of decisive impor¬ 
tance. And for White it is not at all easy to 
draw, even if it is possible at all. 

A lengthy study of the position enabled 
me to outline three stages in my plan: 

1) Drive the bishop off the a8-hl diago¬ 
nal. 

2) Pursue the bishop with the rook, so as 
to restrict it to the maximum. 

3) Obtain the ideal position, so as to 
make the decisive advance of the black 
pawn to f3 via the ‘transit’ square f4. 

The first two parts of the plan were found 
to be either quick or slow, but certainly 
feasible. I racked my brains for a long time 
over a way of achieving the third part, until 
I realised that without the ‘assistance’ of my 
opponent it was not possible. So that, as re¬ 
gards establishing the absolute truth, the 
position must nevertheless be considered 
drawn, but with the important proviso that 
the defender must avoid a mass of pitfalls. 

73 ... Hd3 

74 itc6 Hc3 

By making an unusual ‘rook triangle’, 

Black gives his opponent the move, and the 

bishop has to abandon the sacred diagonal. 

75 £d5 

A not altogether happy reply; White 
should have fought to the end for the diag¬ 
onal, and tried 75 £.b7. But even then, after 
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75 ...*g4 76 Ad5 (with the idea of answer¬ 
ing 76...f4 with 77 M6+, and then return¬ 
ing to d5) Black achieves his aim: 76...Bd3 
77 Ab7 (if 77 M6, then 77...f4 and 78... 
f3+, winning immediately) 77...Hb3, and 
now either 78 Ad5 Bc3! (giving White the 
move) 79 Ml f4, or 78 M6 Ba3! (the key 
square again for the rook’s ‘linear triangle’) 
79 ±d5 Sc3 (or 79 Ml Bd3), and the 
bishop must abandon the long diagonal. 

Therefore the move played merely allows 
Black to carry out the first part of his plan 
more quickly. 

75 ... *g4 

76 Ae6 



The second stage begins, that of restrict¬ 
ing the bishop’s mobility. 

First of all, Black must ensure that it does 
not return to the a8-hl diagonal. 

76 ... 2c5 

77 &b3 *f4 

78 Ml 

With the intention if possible of returning 
to f3. White could have pinned his hopes on 
‘guerilla warfare’, and immediately moved 
into Black’s rearguard: 78 iLe6. But Gligor- 
ic was evidently afraid of 78...*e4, when in 
view of the threat of the pawn march ...f5- 
f4-f3. White has no move apart from 79 
Af7 (79 M3 f4; 79 Ml f4 80 i.g4 Hg5). 
And as yet he did not wish to be forced into 
a situation where there was only one move. 


78 ... 2c6! 

The bishop cannot now go to f3, in view 
of 79...2g6+. By switching to the 6th rank, 
the black rook increases its functions: it not 
only pursues the bishop, but also in some 
cases disturbs the white king. 

79 AhS 

All the time White has to act very care¬ 
fully. For instance, it is already dangerous 
for him to keep the bishop close to his king; 
79 ±e2 Bg6+ 80 *fl *64 81 i.dl Bd6 82 
Ah5 (82 JLc2+ loses immediately to 82... 
*f3) 82...Bh6 83 JLf7! (after 83 ildl Bhl+ 
84 *e2 the white king is driven onto the 
‘long side’ of the pawn, and this gives Black 
additional chances, while 83 M&l *f3 
leads to capitulation: 84 *gl He6 85 Ad7 
Hel+ 86 *h2 f4), and though White is not 
yet lost, he is literally walking a tightrope. 

Therefore White takes control of g6, in 
his turn restricting the rook. 

79 ... 2h6 

80 Ml 

Directed in particular against 80...*e4, 
which would have followed in reply to 80 
A.e8 or 80 £.f7. 

80 ... 2g6+ 

81 *fl Sd6 

Very slowly Black tightens the noose still 
further. White can move his bishop only 
along one relatively short diagonal, dl-h5, 
since 82 M2 (b3, a4), for instance, is met 
decisively by 82...*f3. True, for the mo¬ 
ment this is sufficient, since Black too is 
unable to strengthen his position. 

82 MS Bd7 

The bishop is restricted, but not yet to a 
catastrophic degree, and so Black, instead of 
using the 6th rank as a base, tries to begin 
manoeuvres along the 7th rank. The reason? 
Instead of g6, which is sometimes inacces¬ 
sible, he wishes to obtain the always acces¬ 
sible square g7, which may prove useful. 

Incidentally, Black could also have play¬ 
ed 82...flh6, when he achieves advantages 
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referred to earlier after 83 Adi Bhl+, or 83 
Af7 < £>e4. But in the latter case there is no 
definite win, and Black keeps this possibility 
in reserve. 

83 &g2 Bg7+ 

84 &fl *b4 

85 Adi 

Black has achieved maximum activity, 
but the victorious march of the pawn is still 
not possible, and he continues to seek an 
opportunity, while chasing the bishop. And 
White too has to defend accurately... 

85 ... Bd7 

86 Ah5 

Once again the only move (86 Ae2 f4; 86 
Ac2 &f3), but alas, still suffcient. In¬ 
cidentally, it is also dangerous to move the 
king, e.g. 86 &e2 Ec7, and White is in 
zugzwang. 

86 ... Sh7 

Intending now after 87 Adi to continue 

87...Bhl+ 88 <&e2 <&f4, when the harmony 
between the white pieces is destroyed. On 
89 Aa4, for instance, 89...Sal is unpleas¬ 
ant, and if 90 Ad7, then 90...Bel with the 
threat of 91...Bc2+ 92 ‘fefl 4?f3, while in 
the event of 91 Ae6 Black achieves his goal 
by 91...‘&e5 and the subsequent advance of 
his pawn. Of course. White can also play 
differently, but it will be apparent that after 
87 Adi his difficulties are increased. 

In this variation Black himself would 
have had to avoid falling into a tempting 
trap: 88...Bxdl? 89 sfrxdl $f3 90 &el 
&g2, when 91 f4! leads to a draw. 

87 Ae8 

The bishop’s possibilities are extremely 
restricted, but it is not clear that Black can 
further improve his position. He therefore 
comes to a new decision. Since he has 
‘squeezed out’ the maximum with his rook 
on the 7th rank. Black changes its ‘place of 
residence’, and switches it to the 8th rank. 
But before carrying out this plan, he returns 
it to the 6th rank, at the same time both 


masking his intention, and also lulling his 
opponent’s vigilance, and hoping, finally, to 
see how the bishop ‘behaves’ on its new 
diagonal. 

87 ... Bh6 

88 Aa4 Bd6 

89 &g2 &f4 

We have already seen a similar position, 
the only difference being that the bishop has 
moved from h5 to a4. 


90 

Ae8 

Bb6 

91 

Aa4 

Ba6 

92 

Adi 

Bg6+ 

93 

&fl 

Bd6 

94 

Ah5 

Bh6 

95 

Af7 

&e4 

96 

Ab3 

Bc6 

97 

&g2 

Bel 

98 

Af7 

Bc7 

99 

Ah5 



White defends accurately. It only required 
one careless move, 99 Aa2, for him to lose 
after 99...Sb7: the bishop has no square 
from which to parry the inevitable 100...f4 
by checking the black king! 

99 ... Sg7+ 

100 &fl Bg8 

The idea behind switching the rook to the 
back rank is that in many cases the bishop is 
deprived of the key e8 square, from where it 
has moved both to a4 and and to h5. 

101 Adi Bd8 
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102 £a4 

White fails to sense the difference be¬ 
tween the position of the rook on the 6th, 
7 th and 8th ranks, and misses the only sav¬ 
ing move in this position, 102 .&h5, with the 
follow-up 102...2h8 103 £f7!, and if 103... 
f4, then 104 < i > g2. Here Black fails to 
achieve his goal after 104...f3+ 105 ^?g3 
fih6 106 Jke8, when the rook is unable to 
guard simultaneously the squares c6 and g6, 
and also drive away the white king with 
check from g7. A positional draw! 

By moving his bishop off to the other 
side, White comes to grief. 

102 ... Hc8! 

It is here that the position of the rook on 
the 8th rank tells! The bishop is denied the 
square e8, via which at the necessary mo¬ 
ment (after the advance of the black pawn) 
it could give a check at g6. 

103 £d7 

103 jkdl is decisively met by 103...f4 
104 Sfeg2 2g8+ and 105...f3, and 103 ±b3 
by 103...f4 104 £g2flc7 followed by 105... 
Hg7+ and 106...f3. 



103 ... ffcSH 

Only now is the point of Black’s plan re¬ 
vealed. 

This switching of the rook to an ‘ambush’ 
position is directed against that same 
manoeuvre of the bishop via e8 to h5. Thus 
on 104 Ae8 Black wins by 104...f4 105 


Jl.g6+ tf?f3, while after 104 &g2 he has the 
decisive 104...f4 105 J&.g4 2g5. 

Now the third stage of the plan com¬ 
mences: the ideal position for the march of 
the pawn has been achieved. 


104 

&e2 

f4 

105 

iLe8 

£3+ 

106 

&d2 

2d5+ 

107 

&c2 

&f4 

108 

£f7 

flg5 


White resigned in view of the inevitable 
loss of his pawn: 109 &d2 Cg2 110 &el 
2 gl+ 111 &d22fl. 

Of course, strictly speaking the ending 
was drawn. But to achieve this, exceptional 
vigilance and accuracy were demanded of 
White, together with scrupulous analysis. 
As the course of the game showed, it proved 
to be not at all simple to meet these de¬ 
mands. 

ROOK ENDINGS CAN BE WON 
AFTER ALL! 

Polugayevsky-Vasyukov 

34th USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1967 



The resumption of this game took a very 
simple course, but how worried I was as I 
made my way to the Rustaveli Theatre, the 
stage of which had been given over to chess! 
Firstly, because the Championship was an 
elimination event for the Interzonal 
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Tournament; secondly, because I felt 
somewhat feverish, and successes were 
alternating with misfortunes; and thirdly, 
because in this game I had held an over¬ 
whelming positional advantage from the 
very opening, but had several times missed 
an opportunity to increase it decisively. And 
as a result the win for White hung by a 
thread - as Savielly Tartakower once wittily 
remarked: ‘all rook endings are drawn’. In 
particular, as I knew from my own ex¬ 
perience, endings with an extra b-pawn. 

What’s more, the saving procedure for 
the defending side has been studied no less 
thoroughly that the multiplication tables. 
While the passed pawn, in the given situ¬ 
ation White’s, is advancing to b6. Black 
waits. Then, when the white king heads for 
the b6 pawn, Black picks up something on 
the kingside, after Which he sacrifices his 
rook for White’s passed pawn, and ad¬ 
vances his own newly-formed passed 
pawns, supported by his king. White is 
normally forced to return his extra rook and 
be satisfied with a draw. 

Such are the normal plans for the two 
sides. And in order to disturb this practised 
scheme, it was necessary to find something 
additional in the position, that little extra 
weight that would tip the scales. 

But as I thought over my sealed move, I 
couldn’t see it. 

42 b5 

Only when I began my analysis did I dis¬ 
cover a nuance in this position, and a highly 
important one. 

The point is that, by advancing his pawn 
to b7, White ties down the opposing king 
and rook, and then, by an encircling man¬ 
oeuvre with his king, utilising once again the 
‘triangulation’ method, he wins the e5 pawn. 
But even after this, victory can be achieved 
only if he creates a passed pawn on the 
f-file. 



By playing f5-f6+. White prevents the 
black king from moving between the squares 
g7 and h7, and after ... ! S?f7 he wins by 2h8, 
while in the event of ...tf?xf6 he has the 
opportunity for a deadly check: Hf8+ and 
b7-b8=W. 

In the adjourned position the white 
f-pawn has no opposite number, but the 
black g6 pawn stands in its path. This pawn 
could have been cleared out of the way 
immediately, by the dagger-blow 42 h5! If 
Black captures on h5 or allows White to 
take on g6. White’s idea of creating a sec¬ 
ond passed pawn is achieved in pure form, 
and a theoretically won ending is reached. 

During the game I was intending to play 
h4-h5 on my next move, my 43rd, but in my 
analysis I became aware that such a hope 
was not feasible. After all, it was now 
Black’s turn to move, and before posting his 
rook behind the white b-pawn, he could 
radically prevent all his opponent’s aggres¬ 
sive intentions on the kingside, by first 
playing 42...h5! 

If in this case the white king were to head 
for the b-pawn, play would proceed as 
described at the very beginning, and (I have 
to ask you to take my word for this) White 
would at best be one tempo away from a 
win. However much I racked my brains, I 
could not find a win for White. 
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If instead White wins the e5 pawn by 
‘triangulation’ - which is possible - then, in 
contrast to the situation earlier, after f2-f3 
and g2-g4 he succeeds in creating a passed 
pawn only on the g- or h-file, which is not 
good enough to win. 

But Black passed over this opportunity, 
having failed to foresee something in his 
analysis. I do not know the precise reason, 
of course, but I will venture to suggest this: 
the time he spent on this position was less 
than that spent by White, and he did not 
analyse every move at his disposal. 

42 ... 2b4? 

Here I - imperceptibly, as far as possible 
- breathed a sigh of relief. This move, al¬ 
though so natural, leaves Black on the edge 
of the abyss. 

43 h5! gxh5 

After 43...g5 both the f5 square and the 
h6 pawn are weakened, which gives White 
additional trumps. 

44 b6 

In his delight. White promptly commits 
an erroneous transposition of moves. It was 
essential first to play 44 ■£>f3, immediately 
aiming his sights on the black e-pawn, 
which has been left in complete isolation, 
and planning to put into effect the white 
king’s triangulation manoeuvre found in an¬ 
alysis, although even here there is no 100% 
guarantee that White’s position is won. 

44 ... h4+? 

Black fails to exploit the opportunity pre¬ 
sented to him. Saving chances were offered 
by 44...2b3+, when an amazing, study-like 
draw results after 45 f3 e4 46 b7 (or 46 t £'f2 
2b2+ 47 <&e3 2xg2 48 b7 2b2 49 fxe4 h4, 
and the black h-pawn is no weaker than 
either of its white opponents) 46..M+! (but 
not 46...e3 47 f4 e2 48 < S?f2), and after 47 
<£>f2 Black is saved by the straightforward 

47...h3; and after 47 i*xh4 e3 48 5S?g3 by 
the highly subtle 48...2b4!!, when White is 
in zugzwang. 



He has no move other than 49 f4 (the ex¬ 
change of the b7 pawn for the e3 pawn leads 
to a theoretically drawn ending), but then 

49.. .e2 50 <&f2 2xf4-l- 51 <&xe2 2b4 once 
again gives White nothing. 

Therefore, in reply to 44...2b3+ White 
would have had to try 45 4?h4. But after 

45.. .e4! (45...2b2, however, is also possi¬ 
ble) the tempting 46 Sfexh5 leads only to a 
draw after the quiet retreat 46...2b4!!, when 
White is doomed to carrying on the fight ‘a 
king down’, since he dare not step onto the 
‘mined’ 4th rank. The thematic 47 f4 is just 
one tempo too slow: 47...e3 48 f5 e2, with a 
draw after 49 2e8 2xb6 50 2xe2 2b 1. 
Also, 47 g4 does not change anything: the 
further advance g4-g5 is all the same im¬ 
possible, in view of the reply ...2b5. 

In the game, however, Black maintains 
material equality for a time, and... loses. 

45 &f3 &h7 

On the conclusion of the game my oppo¬ 
nent had to endure a mass of reproaches at 
the hands of his supporters: why didn’t 
Black play 45...tf?g6 here, and if 46 b7 
<&h5? But on this White had prepared 47 
g4+! hxg3 48 fxg3, when 49 g4+ < 4’h4 50 
g5!, which enables the white rook to move 
from b8 with check, can merely be delayed 
by a series of checks, but not averted. It 
should be mentioned that Vasyukov saw all 
this, and promptly ‘calmed’ his companions. 
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46 b7 4?g7 

47 -±>e3 

But here Black thought for a long time. 
Earlier he had not contemplated the fact that 
the white king could ‘surround’ the eS 
pawn. 

47 ... e4 

Or 47...tf?h7 48 <4>d3 $g7 49 4?c3 Hbl 
50 *c4 fib2 51 <4>d5 Hb5+ 52 4?c6 2b2 53 
fie8 (d8, a8), and the white pawn queens. 


48 

$f4 

&h7 

49 

&e5 

£g7 

50 

&d5 

2b2 


All the same Black cannot hold his e4 
pawn. E.g. 50...<4*117 51 <4*c5 Bb2 52 £c6! 
Bc2+ 53 4?d5 Bb2 54 *xe4. 


51 

&xe4 

2b4+ 

52 

&d3 

2b3+ 

53 

&c4 

fibl 

54 

f4 


At last we have reached that theoretically 
won ending, for which White was aiming in 

his adjournment analysis. 


54 

» m * 

2cl+ 

55 

4>d3 

fibl 

56 

£5 

2b6 

57 

f6+ 

Black resigns 


Polugayevsky-Barlov 

Haninge, 1988 



In contrast to the typical ending of e5 and 
f4 pawns against a g6 pawn, here each side 


also has an h-pawn. This factor favours 
Black, who could now have continued 
55...Bhl 56 Bd6+ *f7 57 Bd7+ 4?e6 58 
Bg7 Bgl followed by 59...Bg4, achieving a 
draw. 

But the Yugoslav grandmaster preferred 
to stick to passive defence, in order to pre¬ 
vent the white rook from occupying the 
sixth rank. 

55 ... Bb6?J 

56 &e4 Bc6 

57 2d4 Ba6 

58 Bc4 Bb6 

Continuing the erroneous course, al¬ 
though it was not yet too late for 58...Bal! 

Black assumed that he would always have 
this possibility, and that first he had to di¬ 
vert the white king further away from the 
pawns. 

59 Ba4 

By means of rook manoeuvres White 
strengthens his position: he occupies the 
a-file, the most favourable, conceding to the 
enemy rook the b- and c-files, from which it 
will be more difficult to give side checks. 

59 ... Bc6? 

60 4>d4 Sb6 

61 &c5 2bl 

It seemed to me that Barlov did not sense 
the danger, when he sealed this, his ‘secret’ 
move. But at home a bitter disappointment 
awaited him, since it transpired that Black 
was too late in activating his rook. 

How he must have regretted that earlier 
he had six unused attempts to follow the 
correct path! But now, alas, he had ‘missed 
the boat’. And after the adjournment White 
took advantage of the chance offered to him. 

62 fia6+ <4>f7 

63 2f6+! 

An important finesse, by which White 
succeeds in driving the black king onto the 
back rank. 

63 ... 4?g7 

64 2b6! 
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Black is forced to swallow the bitter pill: 
his downfall is caused by the tragic position 
of his rook on the b-file. His king does not 
have time to return to f7, and is obliged to 
step back. 

64 ... Hfl 

64.. .Ecl+ is met by the decisive 56 <£^6 
*f7 66 Eb7+ £?f8 67 e6. 

65 2b7+ &f8 

65.. .£?h6 fails to 66 Ef7, when the 
e-pawn has a clear road. 

66 *d6! Eal 

The f-pawn is immune: 66...Exf4 67 
Bb8+ &g7 68 e6 Bd4+ 69 &e5 2dl 70 e7 
2el+ 71 <&d6 &f7 72 2f8+. 

67 e6 2a6+ 

68 &e5! 

Black resigned, in view of 68...2a4 
(68...Ba5+ 69 $f6 Bf5+ 70 <£xg6 Bxf4 71 
Ef7+) 69 f5 Ba5+ (69...gxf5 70 £>f6) 70 
*f6 Sxf5+ 71 £?xg6 Ea5 72 <£>f6 Ea8 73 
2h7. This was the retribution for breaking 
one of the main rules of rook endings: the 
maximum activity for your own rook! 

Polugayevsky-Ivkov 

AVRO-2 Tournament, Hilversum 1973 

White’s advantage in the adjourned posi¬ 
tion is obvious. It comprises not only the 
greater activity of his rook, and the weak¬ 
ness of the a5 pawn - these by themselves 


might not be sufficient for a win - but also 
the fact that Black has doubled pawns on 
the f-file. It might seem that this is of no 
great significance, but in fact the pawn 
group f7/e6/f5 is close to ossification: any 
advance of these kingside pawns leads to the 
formation of new weaknesses. 



It was easy to guess Black’s sealed move: 
it is the only possibility. 

41 ... 2a7 

42 f4 

Thus the black pawns are fixed. At the 
same time (before taking his king over to the 
a5 pawn) White solves two further prob¬ 
lems. Firstly, he removes from the 
‘refreshment stall’ (this is what our chess 
predecessors called the 2nd rank in a rook 
ending) one of his pawns, and secondly, he 
prepares a place for his rook at e5, from 
where the e2 pawn will be securely de¬ 
fended. 

42 ... &e7 

43 &c4 &d7 

44 &d4 

It might be thought that White is 
‘showing off by not playing the immediate 
44 2b8 followed by the march of the king to 
b5. But in fact he wishes to force ...f7-f6 (in 
the event of 44...'£ > e7 White continues 45 
&c5 Ec7+ 46 £>b6 2e2 47 Ee5), so that on 
the 8th rank the white rook will gain 
additional scope for manoeuvring, and can 
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operate more effectively. I will not venture 
to make a definite judgement as to whether 
after 44...f6 45 8b8 White’s chances of 
winning would be greater than of drawing: I 
think, however, that Black is still quite a 
long way from a draw. 

Even so. Black should have tried 44...f6, 
and after the game Ivkov regretted that he 
had not done so. The move made immed¬ 
iately leaves him on the verge of disaster. 

44 ... h5 

45 e4 

It is here that the deformation of Black’s 
pawn formation tells! 

45 ... fxe4 

46 Sxh5 

White has gained a passed h-pawn, and in 
order to retain his passed e-pawn Black has 
to be prepared to sacrifice material - 46... 
Hb7 47 2xa5 f5. This was probably his 
best chance. 

46 ... &d6 



47 g4! 

No ‘pawn-grabbing’! After 47 tf?xe4 f5+ 
the black rook is freed from having to de¬ 
fend the a5 pawn, and switches to the 
‘assault line’. Evidently it was this that my 
opponent had missed in his preliminary 
calculations. 

47 ... Hb7 

Black is nevertheless forced to seek 
counterplay, in an inferior form. 


48 2xa5 Sb4+ 

49 &e3 8b2 

A rather cunning idea. It only needs 
White to advance his pawn - 50 h4, for 
there to follow 50...2b3+ 51 < &’xe4 2b4+ 
52 &e3 &b3+, and after driving the white 
king by checks to the queenside. Black 
attacks the f-pawn from the rear, forces its 
advance, and thus wins one of the kingside 
pawns. This would ease his defence signifi¬ 
cantly. 



50 g5! 

White sees through Black’s intention, and 
emphasises that play will revolve around the 
exploitation of the weakness at f7. 

50 ... &xh2 

51 Sa7 2a2 

It turns out that Black cannot play 
51...8h7, in view of 52 a5 (but not 52 
$xe4?? f5+) 52...*c6 53 a6 *b6 54 2e7 
&xa6 55 &xe4, and by advancing his king 
to f6 White wins easily, while he does not 
have to fear 55...f5+ since he can capture en 
passant — 56 gxf6. With the fall of the f7 
pawn Black’s game can no longer be saved. 


52 

&xe4 

Sal 

53 

a5 

2a4+ 

54 

< 4f3 

&d5 

55 

Bd7+ 

*c6 

56 

Sxf7 

2xa4 

57 

g<» 

Sal 

58 

*g4 

Black resigns 
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ALMOST A SPY STORY 

On many occasions I have analysed ad¬ 
journed games together with my old friend, 
chess master, and chess commentator for 
Soviet radio and television, Iakov Damsky. 
These analyses have been prolonged, with 
both of us fully engrossed in them. Imagine 
my astonishment when, during the 1969 
USSR Championship, an elimination tour¬ 
nament for the Interzonal, Iakov approached 
me with the question: 

‘Would you object to some of your analy¬ 
ses being published?’ 

‘Which analyses?’ 

‘From this Championship, and from the 
International Tournament in Sochi...’ 

‘Surely you don’t remember them?!’ 

‘I don’t, but my tape recorder does.’ 

It turned out that, during our analysis, 
just as in a spy story, my friend had from 
time to time switched on by remote control 
his reporters’ tape recorder. 

Naturally, I did not object, and the ac¬ 
count appeared in a special bulletin devoted 
to the 37th USSR Championship. And now 
it was my turn to ask the author for permis¬ 
sion to include the material in this book. It 
was granted. 

* * * 

The analysis of an adjourned game. Only a 
chess beginner will be unfamiliar with the 
pressing, obsessive sensation of an impend¬ 
ing adjournment session. It is fine if a win is 
in prospect. But if not? If one has to try to 
save a game, or attempt to realise a slight 
advantage? Then day and night, when eat¬ 
ing, and sometimes during another game, the 
mind involuntarily returns to the position in 
question, and considers the hundredth or 
even thousandth variation with which one 
can continue the struggle. 

This sensation is so oppressive, and at 
times so exhausting for players (incident¬ 
ally, doctors reckon that a sleepless night 


cannot be compensated for, even by ten 
hours of sleep during the day), that it is not 
surprising that from time to time projects to 
eliminate adjourned games are suggested. It 
has been proposed, for instance, that the 
length of the first session be increased to 
seven hours, which would probably reduce 
by a factor of five the number of sealed 
moves. 

Having witnessed the analysis of three 
games adjourned by grandmaster Lyev 
Polugayevsky, I would put my signature to 
such a suggestion, or any similar one. On 
the ‘polishing’ of only one of them, the 
Soviet Champion spent some seven hours, 
and so as to reproduce in full his monologue 
during this analysis, at least three issues of 
this bulletin would be required. 

Gipslis-Polugayevsky 

37th USSR Championship, Moscow 1969 



‘The sealed move is 43 2c3, that is clear. 
On 43..Jbcc4 he replies 44 ^6, since the 
f4 pawn has definitely to be defended. It is 
the key to the position; if it can be ex¬ 
changed, say, for the a-pawn, the ending is 
hopeless for White. The position should in 
general be won, but how? The white king is 
badly placed, the f4 pawn is weak; Black 
must combine his threats. But for the mo¬ 
ment let’s relieve the pin on the c-file: 
44...Wd5. It would appear that White can’t 
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exchange: 45 Wxd5 exd5, and both ...d5-d4 
and ...2e8 are threatened, in reply, say, to 
46 4ie2. White has to retreat with 45 Wb4. 
And now, now... 45..#d4! This both cen¬ 
tralises, and attacks the f4 pawn. I’m happy 
about 46 #xa4, while if 46 £)e2, then 

46.. #e4, and White is in zugzwang. This 
means 46 tfb?, when 46...2d8 seems to be 
the only move. True, there is also 46...2c5, 
but I don’t want to weaken my back rank. 

46.. .6.8 must be better. 

And White? He has 47 Wc7 and 47 We7. 
To the first of these both 47...An and 47... 
Aa6 are strong. Which is better? I don’t 
know, let’s look at that later. But as for the 
second continuation... It is bad to move the 
bishop; he plays 48 2c7 2f8 49 Wf6, which 
can’t be a win. Perhaps 47...a3? That’s 
probably it. The bare king has to be 
exploited! With what does he take? With the 
queen is probably bad: 48...#64, so that 
leaves the rook. Let’s calculate: 48 2xa3 
2b8 49 2c3 'S r xf4, and it’s all over. Ah ah, 
again 49 #f6! If 49...#xf6 50 gxf6 h6, then 
...&h7, ...g6-g5 and so on (Polugayevsky 
rapidly calculates variations which don’t 
appeal to him: White succeeds in activating 
his pieces, and gains drawing chances). It 
doesn’t work! I must not exchange queens! 
Instead of 48...2b8, let’s try 48..#dl. Or 

48.. #d2 ? Let’s check them in turn. 

48.. #dl 49 2c3 2a8+ 50 $bl Aa2+. 
This means that the only move is 49 ^bl 
Ad3+ 50 ^Sd2, and Black has nothing. 

48.. #d2. Again 49 sfebl. I can’t play 

49.. .Ad5. ‘Sac’ the e-pawn: 49...e5, and 
then ...Af5? Let’s calculate. No it doesn’t 
work. I felt intuitively that it wasn’t so 
simple; I even said so at the adjournment. 
Thank God there is a scent, but is there a 
win? There must be! I so want to give up the 
a-pawn, but perhaps I shouldn’t. Let’s go 
back. 

47 #e7. Should I move the rook? 

47.. .2.8? He returns to b4. 48...2c8 49 


#b7. Immediately 47...2b8? No, I must 
play 47...a3! 

(And once again dozens of variations are 
checked, replies for White are found which, 
though forced, are sufficient. In passing, 
even a possible rook ending is considered, 
where Black keeps three passed pawns on 
the kingside, and gives up his rook for the 
far-advanced white b-pawn. But, alas, this 
is a possible and... not a forced, variation. 
And so the search continues. Continuations 
with the invasion of the black queen at dl 
are played through again, and in the end are 
definitely rejected because of the constant 
threat of perpetual check by #d8-f6. At the 
same time the immediate moves ...h7-h6 and 
...h7-h5 are studied, after which perpetual 
check is not to be feared, but White acquires 
other chances. Finally, the solution is 
found!) 

No, 47...a3 doesn’t work! 47.,.2d5! - 
that’s the secret! The threat is ...2f5, attack¬ 
ing the f4 pawn, and defending f7; there is 
no perpetual check, also no invasion, while 
on 48 Wb4 there is 48...Aa6! The c8 square 
is covered, and after the exchange of queens 
my rooks gets onto the fourth rank, and that 
is the end, while if 49 #b8+, then, if there is 
nothing better, 49...2d8 50 tfc7 a3, or 

50...2c8. Or 50...Afl is possible, also 
threatening ..#d6. Then either the f4 pawn 
cannot be defended, or the queens must be 
exchanged, while c4 is inaccessible to the 
white rook. The rest I will look at 
tomorrow.’ 

But, as is known, to every chess game 
there are two players, and each tries to 
avoid falling in with the other’s wishes. And 
on the resumption it turned out that a good 
90% of all Polugayevsky’s work remained 
‘unseen’. 

The first few moves were guessed cor¬ 
rectly: 43 2c3 (the sealed move) 43...Axc4 
44 Wd6 WdS 45 Wb4 tfd4 46 #b7 2d8, 
but here White played 47 'Vld. There 
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followed 47...i.fl 48 4a2 Wd6 49 Wxd6 
£xd6 50 4a3 fid4, and after 51 fif3 Ac4 
52 £>a2 £xa2 53 4xa2 h5 54 b3 fid2+ 55 
4a3 axb3 56 ixb3 fih2 Black easily 
realised his two-pawn advantage. And for 
me this adjournment recalled the scholarly, 
but in principle very accurate, formula of 
Mayakovsky: ‘For the sake of a single 
word, one uses up thousands of tons of 
literary ore...’ 

Another analysis by Polugayevsky proved 
to be even more interesting from the purely 
competitive point of view. On adjourning his 
game with Igor Zaitsev (Black) in the fol¬ 
lowing position. 



Polugayevsky criticised himself severely for 
having let slip an overwhelming positional 
advantage, easily found a path for realising 
it which had not occurred in the game, and 
then got down to settling the question: does 
White have only a perpetual check, or 
something more? A draw for Black was 
found fairly quickly, one that White was 
unable to avoid, but then ‘in reserve’ 
Polugayevsky found another, highly 
spectacular, continuation. This arose in the 
event of a serious, but at first sight imper¬ 
ceptible mistake by Black on the very first 
move after the adjournment. 

41 We7+ 

This move White sealed. 41... <4118, so as 
to avoid 42 Ae6+, suggests itself, but it was 


here that Polugayevsky had prepared a 
‘mine’: 42 2xc2 ffxc2 43 Wf6+ 4h7 44! 
Wf7+4h8 45lfxf4! 

Mate is unexpectedly ‘in the air’: 46 
1 Sfxh6-i- and 47 Ae6 mate. 45...fie2 fails to: 
save Black, in view of the forced continu¬ 
ation 46 Wxh6+ 4g8 47 ttxg6+ 4f8 48 
Wf5+ 4e8 (48...4e7 49 d6+) 49 Wc8+, 
etc. There is similarly no perpetual check: 
45...fixb2+ 46 4xb2 Wb6(b5)+ 47 -4a 1, 
and Black has at best one more check. There 
remains 45...Wd2, but... 46 Wf6+ 4h7 47 
j£.e6!, and mate in two can be avoided only 
by attempting to give perpetual check, 
which is not there: 47...Sxb2+ 48 Wxb2 
'* r d3+ 49 Wc2 Wfl(b5)+ 50 4a2, or by 
returning the exchange: 47...Hc7 48 Ag8+ 
4xg8 49 #d8+ 4f7 50 Wxc7+ 4f6 51 
Wxb7, after which Black’s chances of los¬ 
ing the game are quite considerable. 

Black can avoid this unpleasantness only 
by playing 41...4g8, when it turns out that 
he has adequate counter-chances. This, 
incidentally, is what happened on the re¬ 
sumption: 42 .£.xe6+ £l\e6 43 Wxe6+ 4g7 
44 Sxc2 Exc2 45 4xc2 #a4+, and the 
undefended state of the h4 pawn, plus the 
proximity of the black king to White’s 
passed pawn, gave Black equal chances. 

‘I should have given the check at e7 be¬ 
fore the adjournment!’ the Soviet Champion 
summed up. ‘Then it would have been more 
difficult for Black to venture into 42...4g8, 
and it would not have been easy for him to 
find the variation with the exchange sac¬ 
rifice at the board.’ 

And it seemed to me that Lyev Polu¬ 
gayevsky regretted not so much the 
‘unobtained’ half point, so much as the fine 
analysis that was not destined to see the 
light of day. 

Polugayevsky’s competitive character, 
and also his ability to penetrate to an 
unusual depth in his analysis, are displayed 
in his approach to his adjourned game with 
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the Bulgarian grandmaster Milko Bobotsov 
from the 1966 Chigorin Memorial Tour¬ 
nament in Sochi. 



Of course, Lyev realised that with exact 
play this ending is drawn: although at times 
we recall with irony Savielly Tartakower’s 
aphorism ‘All rook endings are drawn,’ this 
very often proves to be the case. And be¬ 
sides, the best move - which Polugayevsky 
guessed - was sealed by Bobotsov. 

41...d4 

The tempting 41...a3 is refuted by 42 e6 
Sb2 43 e7 Ixf2 44 e8=W, and after 44...a2 
White wins, although he has great technical 
difficulties to overcome. 

42 e6 Se3 43 &d6 d3 44 e7 Se4 45 
&d7 2d4+ 46 £>c6 He4 47 <^>d6 a3 48 
&d7 Hd4+ 49 *e6 

With his last few moves White has set his 
opponent a cunning trap. 49...a2 now looks 
very tempting. True, after 50 Hxa2 Black 
cannot play 50...He4+ 51 fif4+ 52 
$g7 Se4 53 2a5+ < S?g4 54 2a4, when 
White wins. However, 50...d2 looks very 
strong, but then there follows 51 2a5+, 
when the black king has no safe square: 

(a) 51...*f4 52 Bf5+ *g4 53 e8=tf 
fle4+ 54 2e5 2xe5+ 55 $xe5 dl=W 56 
ttg6 mate. 

(b) 51...*h6 52 e8=W He4+ 53 fle5 
2xe5+ 54 *xe5 dl=W 55 Vh8+ $g6 56 
Wf6+ $h5 57 Wf3+. 


Bobotsov, who in those days was the 
strongest player in Bulgaria, guessed 
White’s intentions, and did not fall into the 
trap prepared. But it was clear that Polu¬ 
gayevsky was not, on the whole, very 
concerned about this. He had done all that 
he could, both as a competitor and a player: 
he had set before his opponent the maximum 
number of barriers. And his conscience was 
clear. 

The game concluded as follows: 

49...d2 50 2f5+ &h6! 

The only move that leads to a draw. 

51 Sh5+ &g7 52 2g5+ &h6 53 2h5+ 
&g7 54 e8=W 2e4+ 55 2e5 Sxe5+ 56 
&xe5 dl=W, and White had nothing better 
than to force a draw by perpetual check. 

A RUN FOR THE SAKE OF CHESS 

I should like to give an account of one quite 
unique incident. Nominally my name did not 
feature in it, but I was directly involved, and 
essentially became one of its main actors. 

1964, Amsterdam, the Interzonal Tour¬ 
nament for the World Championship... I 
was not a participant, but I arrived there in 
what was for me an unusual role: ex-World 
Champion Vasily Smyslov had invited me to 
be his second for this tournament, and I 
happily agreed. 

By the rules of the event, the Soviet 
grandmasters - of whom there were five - 
were placed in an extremely difficult situ¬ 
ation on account of the limit then in force: to 
reach the Candidates Matches a player had 
to finish in the first six, but for the Soviet 
‘quintet’ only three places were allowed. 

So it was not surprising that, in the battle 
for the leadership, a ‘mad’ race began over 
the marathon distance of 23 rounds. 

Towards the finish Smyslov succeeded in 
bursting ahead. Before the last round he had 
to play off an adjourned game with the 
young Canadian master Z.Vranesic, where 
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the ex-World Champion had a positional 
advantage. In the event of win a Smyslov 
had very real chances of contending for one 
of the first places, so that this point was 
especially valuable. 

The endgame in the adjourned position 
did not seem complicated, but we did not 
relax, and thoroughly analysed all the possi¬ 
ble continuations. The entire analysis was 
noted down by Smyslov on a sheet of paper. 

On the morning of the day for adjourn¬ 
ments, we were strolling contentedly along 
one of Amsterdam’s central streets, in fine 
and sunny weather that was fully in keeping 
with our optimistic mood. It was then that 
we bumped into our good friend, the Belgian 
grandmaster O’Kelly de Galway, who was 
there as Vranesic’s trainer. ‘Alberic!’ ex¬ 
claimed Smyslov, ‘why doesn’t your young 
man resign?!’ ‘I myself don’t know, Vasya,’ 
replied O’Kelly with a modest smile, ‘what 
can he be counting on?’ 

And here Smyslov did something that was 
hard to explain - evidently it was the tension 
of the fatiguing struggle that told: he took 
out of his jacket pocket the precious sheet 
with its dozens of secret moves, and stated 
imposingly: ‘Here we have taken into ac¬ 
count all White’s saving attempts, and in 
every case he has to resign!’ Who could 
have thought that this at first sight unwise 
gesture of the always correct ex-World 
Champion was in fact to prove a very strong 
‘chess move’, and that it was destined to 
play a decisive role in the fate of the game. 

At this point we reached the hotel where 
O’Kelly and Vranesic were staying. ‘If you 
like, Vasya, I could take your sheet for a 
few minutes and show it to my young col¬ 
league; perhaps it will convince him.’ 
Smyslov looked inquiringly at me, and after 
a moment’s thought, firmly said; ‘okay!’ 

The Belgian grandmaster went up to 
Vranesic’s room, and soon returned with the 
words: “You know, he looked at your 


‘dossier’ and replied that as yet he has no 
definite opinion, since he has only now sat 
down to analyse.” Inwardly I felt indignant: 
‘How pigheaded!’ but something in my 
heart went pit-a-pat. 

On arriving at his hotel, Smyslov once 
again set out the board, and we - for prob¬ 
ably the hundredth time! - checked the 
variations we had written down. Yes, there 
was no doubt, everything was correct, 
things were hopeless for White. 

V ranesic-Smyslo v 
Amsterdam Interzonal, 1964 



Black had sealed the strongest move: 

51 ... a3! 

Weaker was 51 ...h6 52 4?c4 4k:7 53 Aa3 
i’xeS 54 AfS, and, by attacking the black 
pawns, White easily gains a draw. 

Our analysis took the following course: 

52 &c4 

The best practical chance. After 52 l 4’c2 
Black’s task is simplified: 52...h6! 53 &b3 
sfcxeS 54 <&c4 a2! 55 ±b2+ <4f4 56 <tf?xb5 
tf?g3 57 $c4 tf?xh3 58 ib3 £xg4, and it is 
easy to check that the white bishop cannot 
stop Black’s passed pawns. 

52 ... a2 

53 £b2 £>c7! 

This manoeuvre is the crux of the win¬ 
ning plan. The knight heads for f4, and 
White is unable to defend his pawns. 
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54 

*b3 

£*15 

55 

&xa2 


56 

£?b3 

&d5! 


Again the best decision. After the plausi¬ 
ble 56...£>xh3 57 *c4 £rf2 58 &d4 £>xg4 
59 < S?e4 the win for Black is highly prob¬ 
lematic. 

57 e6 

White exploits his defensive resources to 
the full. If 57 &c2 &xh3 58 A.d4 (other¬ 
wise 58...£rf2) 58...£rf4 and then 59... 
&g6!, when his pawns fall one by one. 

57 ... &xe6 

58 £cl! 

Fighting to his last breath. After 58 $c4 
the winning method is familiar: 58...£lxh3 
59 J&d4 £f4 followed by ...£g6-e5. 

58 ... &e5! 

59 &c2 &e4 

It was not yet too late to go wrong: 
59...£>xh3?60$d3. 

60 £>dl 



And in this position Black continues 
60..,tf?f3 followed by 61...&xh3 with an 
easy win. This was the final summary of our 
joint analysis. 

Late that evening I left the hotel where 
Smyslov was staying, and set off home. I 
was living a long way away, about an 
hour’s walk, with one of the organisers Mr 
Withaus, who was preparing the tournament 
bulletin. 


For a long time I couldn’t go to sleep, and 
the thought kept nagging: ‘Why didn’t 
Vranesic resign; after all he saw our detailed 
analysis?’ 

Towards morning I somehow managed to 
cope with my nerves, and fell into a restless 
sleep (if in general one could call it sleep!). 

But the adjourned position was evidently 
‘wedged’ in my brain, which was continuing 
to work. It was already light when, like 
lightning, an unexpected idea ‘struck’ me: I 
jumped out of bed, grabbed my pocket set 
and... to my great horror I discovered that in 
our analysis there was a terrible ‘hole’ - we 
had overlooked an elementaiy drawing re¬ 
ply! 

Glancing at my watch, I immediately 
realised that I would not have time to see 
Smyslov: within half an hour he would be 
on his way by bus to the adjournment ses¬ 
sion. An attempt to order a taxi would 
hardly help, for if it was even slightly late, 
everything would be lost. 

There remained only one option: to run! 
After getting dressed literally in seconds, I 
dashed out on to the street. I had probably 
never run as quickly as on that memorable 
morning! During the marathon I feverishly 
sought a win in my mind, and, fortunately, 
found one. In literally a few minutes I man¬ 
aged to find a move that would finally dot 
the ‘i’. 

With my last breath I reached the hotel 
and saw that the bus with the participants 
was slowly setting off. ‘Vasily Vasilyevich, 
get out!’ I managed to shout. Understanding 
nothing, Smyslov looked out of the window. 
‘Get out!’ I ordered. Realising that 
something extraordinary had happened, die 
ex-World Champion jumped off the moving 
bus. Without any superfluous words, on my 
pocket set I instantly showed the position 
from the last diagram, and continued 60... 
<£>13? 61 h4!! gxh4 62 Axf4, and Smyslov 
immediately went as White as a sheet. 
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realising the position was a ‘dead’ draw, 
and that there was no time for new sear¬ 
ching! And then I proudly and reassuringly 
stated: ‘All the same, Vranesic is lost,’ and I 
immediately demonstrated the winning 
course... 

By taxi we quickly reached the tourna¬ 
ment hall. Vranesic was already awaiting 
his opponent. After sitting down at the 
board, for a moment the ex-World 
Champion stiffened, evidently bringing him¬ 
self together. Then a series of moves fol¬ 
lowed in rapid tempo, and after 60 <A>dl the 
familiar position from the diagram was 


reached. Vranesic expectantly awaited his 
opponent’s move. Smyslov slowly raised his 
hand and stretched it out... towards his king, 
but halfway... it moved to the side in the 
direction of the pawn. There followed: 

60 ... £kxh3! 

The opponent’s face flinched, and...] 
Vranesic, smiling, stopped the clocks: afteci 
61 &e2 Black has the decisive 61...£if4+, 
when the white king has no good square. 

The reader will surely agree with me that, 
for the sake of such moments, it is worth 
spending one’s life in chess! 




4. On the Eve 


AND SO, theory and analysis. The study of 
opening problems and of adjourned posi¬ 
tions. Does this totally exhaust the work of 
the grandmaster, the work of the chess 
player outside the tournament hall? The 
answer is no. There is yet another field, 
without success in which it is impossible to 
hope for much. This is preparation for a 
completely specific game, in a completely 
specific situation, with a completely specific 
opponent. Here everything is important: to 
guess the opening, to find the scheme which 
is the most unpleasant for the opponent, and 
to choose the correct battle tactics. But per¬ 
haps the most difficult thing is to bring 
oneself into that one correct frame of mind, 
which will harmonise fully one hundred per 
cent with the situation in which the game is 
being played. And this takes on special sig¬ 
nificance, incommensurable with anything 
else, on the eve of a decisive encounter. 

I should like to describe several such 
instances. 

A STIMULUS IS PROVIDED BY... 
THE CONTROLLERS 

The 1967 USSR Championship was run on 
the Swiss System, which I personally con¬ 
sider totally unsuitable for such an impor¬ 
tant event. And I must admit that, in the fu¬ 
ture, I should very much like to avoid play¬ 
ing even once more in a ‘Swiss’. 

At the Championship in Kharkov there 
was no round in which one of the competi¬ 
tors did not have fairly serious grounds for 
feeling aggrieved. But that which happened 
to me exceeded, in my opinion, all ‘Swiss’ 
records for injustice. 

The battle for first place was basically 
between Mikhail Tal and myself. And 


before the last round, the pairings were an¬ 
nounced: Tal was to play the master V. 
Zhuravlyov, and I - grandmaster Ratmir 
Kholmov. To my question as to how such 
an ‘inequality’ could arise, the controllers 
replied with something not altogether intel¬ 
ligible regarding the rules of the Swiss 
System: a player should have not more than 
one ‘upfloat’, and if I had played against a 
different opponent, Kholmov’s opponent (in 
a game where the gold medal was not at 
stake!) would have had an ‘upfloat’... 

I pointed out what strong opponents I had 
had during the Championship, and objected 
to such an artificial and essentially formal 
decision by the controllers, but this did not 
help, and I must confess that I literally lost 
my temper. After all, it was obvious (Misha 
would not have been offended by my saying 
this) that to win a deciding game against the 
inexperienced Zhuravlyov, and against 
Kholmov, who at that time was practically 
invincible, was not the same thing. 

I made a protest to the control committee, 
and said that even if such a rule in the Swiss 
System did in fact exist, to apply it in the 
last round, and in such a situation, when the 
question of the national title was at stake, 
was to ignore common sense... 

Later, one of my acquaintances said that 
it was my ‘attack’ on the controllers at that 
point which could be considered my first 
step in the battle for the Championship of 
(no more and no less!) the World. I readily 
admit that this is an exaggeration. But the 
source of my win over Kholmov did indeed 
lie in that rather angry exchange of words 
with the chief controller. 

Earlier I had frequently been reproached 
for my lack of purely competitive, ‘Fischer- 
like’ aggressiveness at the time of a decisive 
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battle. I will not venture to argue with this, 
since in my younger days I had normally 
been not altogether successful in my han¬ 
dling of decisive games. Of course, there are 
leading traits in a person’s character, and if 
he is of a genial nature he will only be put 
out by aggression at the time of battle. But 
even now, before a game I would not object 
to a sensible dose of aggression, one which 
does not cloud the brain, does not over¬ 
whelm one, and does not confuse one’s 
thinking, but leads to a state of enthusiasm. 
Moreover, for many years I have been try¬ 
ing to find methods of bringing myself into 
such a state, but unfortunately I do not 
always find it possible. 

But in my game with Kholmov this was 
helped by the injustices of the Swiss 
System. I sat down at the board in such an 
energetically aggressive frame of mind, I 
was so undisguisedly eager for victory - and 
‘to avenge the insult’, that my opponent 
apparently sensed this. And, perhaps, 
quaked in his shoes. This happened fre¬ 
quently to the opponents of the young Tal, 
Fischer and Karpov, i.e. when they had to 
play against genuinely strong characters. 

As for special and deep opening prepara¬ 
tion for this game, it was practically non¬ 
existent. Under the Swiss System one nor¬ 
mally learns the name of one’s opponent 
only when there is essentially no time left 
for opening exploration. And before the 
encounter with Kholmov, I restricted myself 
to just one decision, but one of crucial im¬ 
portance: to avoid half-hearted measures. 
After all, I could have opened 1 or even 
1 g3, thus retaining a certain degree of 
flexibility, but I decided to join battle in one 
of the main variations of any of the open¬ 
ings. The English Opening, or the main 
variations of the Slav Defence, Queen’s 
Gambit Accepted, or Nimzo-Indian 
Defence... In short, I was prepared to play 
uncompromisingly, not fearing any possible 


prepared variation, and was pinning my 
hopes on the five hours that the game would 
last. 

To this day I am unable to explain why, 
in this game, Kholmov chose the King’s 
Indian Defence, an opening in which I had 
normally been successful as White. It can¬ 
not be ruled out that, in planning his battle 
tactics and knowing my anxiety, he himself 
was thinking in terms of winning, and hence 
chose such a sharp and complicated op¬ 
ening. Since here the battle is particularly 
uncompromising, and draws in the King’s 
Indian are much more rare than in, say, 
many lines of the Queen’s Gambit. 

Be that as it may, but Kholmov’s decision 
could not have corresponded better to my 
frame of mind. And this is what happened. 

Polugayevsky-Kholmov 

35th USSR Championship, Kharkov 1967 
English Opening 

1 c4 c5 

2 &Q £>c6 

3 £te3 g6 

4 e3 

Perhaps the most unpleasant move for 
Black. In the event of 4 d4 or 4 g3 he has a 
comfortable game. 

4 ... £g7 

5 d4 &f6? 

A serious opening mistake. Normal is 5... 
d6, and if 6 d5 £ie5, as occurred, incident¬ 
ally, in one of Fischer’s games. 

But in the present game a set-up from the 
King’s Indian is reached, only with one 
important difference: White has unexpect¬ 
edly gained a tempo. To give such odds at 
the very start of the game shows excessive 
generosity, to say the least, especially since, 
as it is, chess is sometimes called ‘the trag¬ 
edy of one tempo’. 

6 d5 £b8 

7 £e2 d6 
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8 0*0 0-0 simply 21...a6, and nothing definite for 

9 e4 e6 White is apparent. 

10 £f4 e5 19 &h7 

Forced, since 10...exd5 11 cxd5 He8 12 20 .£.£2 b6 


ZbA2 is less good. 


11 

i-g5 

h6 

12 

£h4 

g 5 

13 

£g3 

&h5 

14 

^d2 

£tf4 

15 

&g4 




21 bxc5 

White is quite correct to clarify the situ¬ 
ation. Now in the event of 21...bxc5 he 
gains the chance to operate on the b-file. 
Nevertheless, this is what Black should have 
played, since the passed d-pawn and the 
intrusive advance a3-a4-a5 prove to be 
weightier factors than the d6 square for the 
black knight. 

21 ... dxc5 

22 a4 2g8 

23 &hl £h6 

Black pins his hopes on a kingside attack, 
and aims for the ...g5-g4 break. But White 
proves to be prepared for events on the 
right-hand flank, and by prophylaxis he 
immediately neutralises Black’s attempts. 

24 £\e2 


It is here that Black’s opening ‘losses’ 
make themselves felt: in comparison with 
the normal variation White has succeeded in 
castling, and he now carries out without 
hindrance the strategically advantageous 
exchange of light-square bishops. 

15 ... &d7 

16 a3 

Frequently one has to argue about the 
correctness of a particular plan. In the game 
White preferred to begin an immediate 
storming of the queenside. But even so, 16 
JXel appears more logical, preparing the 
march of the white knight to f5, which 
would be highly unpleasant for Black. 


16 

• • • 


17 

£xc8 

Wxc8 

18 

b4 

h5 

19 

£3 



19 4ft>5 appeared tempting, but this 
would have been a false trail. After 19... 
&e8 20 £xf4 exf4 21 IfxhS Black replies 



Hanging over Black is the threat of the 
knight transfer to f5. 

The advance 24...h4 leads to the loss of a 
pawn: 25 &xf4 gxf4 (25...exf4 26 e5) 26 
jbch4, while on 24...g4 I was planning to 
continue 25 &xf4 (25 £)g3 is now dan¬ 
gerous, in view of 25...h4 26 &f5 g3! 27 
hxg3 hxg3 28 &xg3 Bxg3! 29 £ucg3 HTg8) 
25...JLxf4 26 JLh4!, when the following 
variations are possible: 
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(a) 26...gxf3 27 Wxf3 &g4 28 2a2, and 
there is no good defence against 29 g3; 

(b) 26...4^8 27 g3 £xd2 28 Wxd2 gxf3 
(28...£>d6 29 f4! tte8 30 i.f6 exf4 31 e5) 
29 2xf3 £>d6 30 Safi 0g4 31 Ae7, with a 
big advantage. 

24 ... £*e2 

This is equivalent to an admission of the 
failure of his plans. He should have played 
24...£ie8 immediately. Black evidently 
thought that in this case after 25 £ixf4 gxf4 
his bishop would be ‘forgotten’, and that 
White, by continuing 26 a5, would develop 
a dangerous initiative, while his g2 square 
would be easily defended. 

But nevertheless I think that the open 
g-file would to a certain extent have restric¬ 
ted White’s possibilities. Now, however, he 
becomes sole master of the board. 

25 #xe2 £*8 

26 a5 £*16 

27 Sa3 2g6 

28 £e3 g4? 

Not wishing to defend passively (28... 
Sb8), Black tries to complicate matters, but 
this ‘activity’ leads merely to a sharp deter¬ 
ioration in his position, and White himself 
gains a decisive attack. 

29 £xh6 &xh6 


30 f4 f6 


Or 30...exf4 31 e5 £lf5 32 2xf4. 

31 

fxe5 

fxe5 

32 

«e3+ 

Sfcg7 

33 

Wg3 

£i7 

34 

Wh4 

Wb7 

35 

WxhS 



The nervous tension of the last round 
tells: White forces matters too soon. Much 
more convincing was 35 2f2, followed by 
36 £)fl or 36 Sal and 37 Safi, with a 
decisive advantage. 36 axb6 axb6 37 2xa8 
Wxa8 38 Wxh5 was also good. 

35 ... Sh8 

36 WtS We7 

37 axb6 axb6 


38 &gl 

Although Black has activated his pieces 
somewhat, nevertheless White’s extra pawn 
must sooner or later have the decisive wonL 
Since 38...&d6 39 Wf2 Wg5 40 Sa7+ 
brings no relief, Black tries with his next 
move to confuse his opponent. 


38 

« « » 

b5 

39 

cxb5 

£sd6 

40 

Wf2 

£\xb5 

41 

Sg3 

£>d6 


Otherwise 42 £c4, Black went in for this] 
position assuming that the c5 pawn was; 
invulnerable, but White had calculated one! 
move further. 


42 

Wxc5 

2xh2 

43 

<&>xh2 

#h4+ 

44 

&gl 

«xg3 



45 <£c4! 

The refutation of Black's combination. 
Neither 45...£hcc4 46 #f8+, nor 45...2h6 
46 Wc7+ is possible. Black’s reply is 
forced. 


45 

• ■ # 

Wc3 

46 

Wa7+ 

&h6 

47 

£\xd6 

Bxd6 

48 

Wb8! 

2a6 

49 

Wf8+ 

*g6 

50 

Wg8+ 

&h6 

51 

g4 


In this position the 

game was adjourned. 

but Black decided not to continue. 
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OVERCOMING ONESELF 

Polugayevsky-Osnos 

36th USSR Championship, Alma Ata 1969 
Sicilian Defence 

I know from my own experience that some¬ 
times one follows all the rules in preparing 
for a tournament, but one’s play, as they 
say, won’t ‘get going’. Whether it is psy¬ 
chology or something else that is the cause 
of this, I do not know. But I have seen veiy 
many players in this state, and each has 
tried to escape from it in his own way. 

It was this that happened to me in the 
1969 USSR Championship at Alma Ata. 
Game after game I played somehow very 
leisurely, my thinking was sluggish, and 
uninteresting even to me myself. The result 
appeared natural enough: in the first half of 
the tournament - one draw after another, a 
fifty per cent score, and a place far away 
from the leading group. It was absolutely 
essential to master myself. ‘Better to lose 
than to play such depressing draws,’ I de¬ 
cided, and before the next round, the 10th, 
in which I was to meet Vyacheslav Osnos, I 
decided on a course of play that was com¬ 
pletely unusual for me. And for this purpose 
I played 1 e4 - a move that I practically 
never employ. 

It was obvious that by this the opponent 
was afforded a major trump in the opening 
stage of the game, since there was no time to 
study for White the subtleties of the possible 
Sicilian, Ruy Lopez, or Pirc Defence. But I 
did not even set myself such a task. Just the 
opposite: in order to enliven my play and 
force my brain to work, I intended to solve 
all resulting problems at the board. 

And that is what happened. Osnos em¬ 
ployed a system that I had never analysed 
(after all, I don’t play 1 e4I). This could 
have unsettled me, had I not planned such a 
situation beforehand. As a result, at the 


board I managed to find a plan for obtaining 
an advantage, and, more important, convert 
it into a win. 

It is for this reason that I consider this 
game to be a decisive one. It indeed changed 
the course of the tournament for me. My 
play became more lively, and point after 
point appeared for me in the tournament 
table. And in the end - a share of first place, 
a match with Alexander Zaitsev, about 
which more later, and the title of USSR 
Champion. 


1 

e4 

c5 

2 


d6 

3 

d4 

cxd4 

4 

^xd4 

£if6 

5 


^c6 

6 

■&g5 

e6 

7 

Wd2 

£e7 

8 

0-0-0 

£xd4 


This early exchange of knights in the 
Rauzer Variation enjoys a dubious reputa¬ 
tion, and not without reason. Evidently my 
opponent nevertheless ventured upon it, 
because he did not wish after 8...0-0 to 
allow White to play 9 4tt>3, which markedly 
reduces Black’s chances of an attack on the 
white king. 

9 Wxd4 0-0 



10 £c4 

The most rapid wins for White have 
occurred when he has played 10 e5!, for 
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example 10...dxe5 11 Wxc5 Jidl 12 h4! 
2c8 13 2h3 2c5 14 We3 Wc8 15 2g3! 
*h8 (or 15...2d8 16 h5 &e8 17 ±d3 g6 18 
£»4 2xd3 19 Wxd3 i.b5 20 £ixf6+ i.xf6 
21 i.xf6 Jfc.xd3 22 Sgxd3 2xc2+ 23 &bl, 
and in the game Zavemyaev-Kalinin, USSR 
1960, Black resigned) 16 ^bl Wc6 17 h5 
2g8 18 h6 gxh6 19 J&.xf6+ .&xf6 20 2xg8+ 
$xg8 21 &e4 2f5 22 &xf6+ 2xf6 23 
Wd3, and White won quickly (Zhilin- 
Furman, USSR 1958). 

Why then, if I knew these games, did I 
not play 10 e5 ? In the first instance because 
most probably Osnos also knew them. 
What’s more, not only knew them, but since 
the variation was part of his arsenal, he may 
have had some subtleties prepared. To re¬ 
fute these at the board would probably have 
requited considerable effort, and I was not 
wanting to force matters. The more so, since 
after 10...dxe5 11 Wxe5 &d7 12 h4 2c8 13 
2h3 Black has the quiet reply 13...Wc7. 
Now after 14 Wxc7 2xc7 15 £)b5 jLxb5 16 
JLxb5 2fc8 it is not at all easy to utilise the 
advantage of the two bishops, while 14 We3 
Ac6 15 2g3 2fd8 does not cause Black any 
particular difficulties. 

10 ... Wa5 

11 f4 i.d7 

The position after ll...h6 12 Ah4 e5 is 
well known to theory. Black’s move in the 
game was the ‘latest word’ at that time. 
Leaving the white bishop at g5. Black 
parries the possible 12 e5 dxe5 13 fxe5 by 
13...Ac6, when his light-square bishop 
occupies an excellent post. 

12 £b3!? 

This was found at the board. I did not 
care for either 12 &bl Ac6 13 2hfl 2ad8 
14 .&b3 h6 15 .&h4 Wh5!, when the queen 
becomes an active defender of her king, or 
12 2hfl b5! 13 -&b3 b4, when Black seizes 
the initiative. The game Keres-Geller 
(Curacao Candidates 1962) went 12 2hel 
2fd8 13 Ab3, and instead of the erroneous 


13...b5?! as played. Black, by the same 
manoeuvre 13...h6! 14 jfc.h4 Wh5!, could 
have obtained a perfectly satisfactory game. 

Later, theory pronounced the strongest in 
this position to be 12 e5 dxe5 13 fxe5 jtc6 
14 ±d2\ £ki7 15 4M5 Wd8 16 &xe7+ 
Wxe7 17 Shel Hfc8 18 Wf4, as occurred in 
the games Tseshkovsky-Korensky, USSR 
1973, and Karpov-Ungureanu at the 1972 
Olympiad in Skopje. But after all, theorists 
bring in their verdicts (which, incidentally, 
are not always final) only on the basis of 
our general experience and practice... 

12 ... £c6 

It is clear that 12...b5 is refuted by 13 
e5!, but the move played also deserves 
censure. The bishop moves away from the 
defence of e6, which may be attacked by die 
white f-pawn. Therefore 12...2fd8 13 2hfl 
2ac8 14 f5 ®c5 is more logical, although 
here too White retains a promising position. 

13 2hfl 

White consistently carries through his 
plan of playing f4-f5, provoking ...e6-e5, 
and seizing the d5 square. Possibly here too 
Black should have resorted to the manoeu¬ 
vre 13...h6 14 ith4 Wh5, but my opponent 
very quickly made what seemed to be a 
highly energetic move. 

13 ... b5 



I sensed that it was on the solution to this 
particular problem that if not everything. 
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then a great deal, depended. I thought for 
almost an hour, and found a refutation... 

14 £xft>! 

No better is 14...gxf6 15 f5l b4 16 £se2, 
when Black cannot maintain his pawn at e6. 

15 Wxd6 Ji\ c3 

If Black had attempted to repair the basic 
defect of his position, and had defended his 
light-square bishop by 15...Bac8, then 
White had prepared 16 e5! Bfd8 17 Wc5!, 
and if 17...iUg2, then 18 Wgl!! Axfl 19 
exf6, which concludes the game instantly. 

If 15...'48fb6 16 f5, and now after 16... 
Sfd8 the queen retreats to g3, while on 16... 
_&xc3 the piece sacrifice 17 fxe6! is 
decisive, e.g. 17....&f6 18 exf7+ &h8 19 
Sxf6! Sad8 20 #xd8, winning. 

It was on these and numerous other simi¬ 
lar variations that I spent an hour in thought 
on my 14th move. 

16 ttxc6 2ac8 

17 iifd7 Bfd8? 

This move has to be condemned. As is 
soon apparent, this rook should have stayed 
where it was to defend f7. The lesser evil 
was 17...Scd8 18 Wb7!, with advantage to 
White after 18...Sb8 19 We7, or 18...i.d2+ 
19 <i?bl i.xf4 20 Sxd8 ttxd8 (or 20...Bxd8 
21 g3 Wc7 22 ttxbS l.e5, and White is a 
pawn up) 21 Wxb5. And although White 
should probably be able gradually to realise 
his advantage, Osnos should have reconciled 
himself to this continuation. But he failed to 
foresee that which occurred in the game... 


18 

We7 

£d2+ 

19 

*bl 

£.xf4 

20 

Sxd8 

Bxd8 


There is little pleasure in playing on a 
pawn down after 20...Wxd8 21 Wxa 7, since 
21 ..JLxh2 fails due to the weakness of f7. 

21 e5! 

It was this move that escaped Black’s at¬ 
tention. The immediate 21 g3 is parried by 
21...'i r c7, but now his forces axe disunited, 
and he loses due to the weakness of f7 and 


the back rank. 

21 ... Wd2 

On 21...Hf8 White can play 22 a3, or 22 
4.xe6 fxe6 23 g3, or 22 c3 i.xe5 23 2xf7, 
winning quickly. 

22 a3 2f8 



23 iLxe6! 

Also possible was the more spectacular 

23 g3 iLg5 (mate follows after 23...Axe5 

24 2xf7 2xf7 25 «e8+) 24 *xe6! fxe6 25 
±xe6+ Bf7 26 Sxf7 #d8 (if 26...«fel+ 27 
£a2 0xe5, then 28 Hf6+!) 27 Sd7+ *f8 
28 Xtxd8+ Jkxd8. But firstly, I did not want 
to play an ending (even though it was won) 
with opposite-colour bishops, and secondly, 

I am not an advocate of brilliance for bril¬ 
liance’s sake, if there exists a more rational 
possibility. 

23 g5 

24 g3 fxe6 

White also has a pretty win after 24... 
We2 25 Exf4 gxf4 26 ttg5+ <£>h8 27 Wh6! 
Bg8 (if 27...<&g8, then 28 £f5) 28 !ff6+ 
H g 7 29 ^.xf7, when Black cannot halt the 
advance of the e-pawn, e.g. 29...Wdl+ 30 
$a2 0d7 (or 30...1fd4 31 Ab3!) 31 e6 
Wd5+ 32 b3 Wd6 33 c7!, and wins. 

25 #xe6+ *i?g7 

26 gxf4 Wg2 

Black merely prolongs the resistance by 
26...flxf4 27 Sxf4 *xf4 28 Vd7+ *g6 29 
#xb5 lfxh2 30 0c6+ *h5 31 tfe4. 
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27 Sdl gxf4 

28 #d7+ 2f7 

Nothing is changed by 28...<£^8 29 e6 
#g6 30 e7 2e8 31 Wxe8+ 0xe8 32 2d8 
^f7 33 2xe8 ^xeS 34 ^cl, when White 
has a won pawn ending. 

29 e6 Black resigns 

NON-INDIFFERENT INDIFFERENCE 

The match with grandmaster Alexander 
Zaitsev for the title of USSR Champion 
proved to be one of the most important 
events in my chess career. Not because it 
was my first match, and not because in it I 
gained my second successive gold medal 
(before our meeting I was the favourite). 
But because for almost the first time I suc¬ 
ceeded in preparing very exactly, and more 
important - in confidently overcoming a 
psychological barrier which arose during the 
course of the match. And at testing moments 
during events in subsequent years, I would 
systematically return in my thoughts to the 
match. This would subconsciously enable 
me to accomplish that same psychological 
preparatory work as then, in 1969, in the 
hospitable and ancient Russian town of 
Vladimir. 

Here it would seem appropriate to reveal 
the method to which I resorted in working 
on the purely chess aspect of the forthcom¬ 
ing match. 

As I later discovered, my opponent, with 
two weeks available for preparation, spent 
them on the analysis of my games. Zaitsev 
began with the tournaments in which I had 
played in 1959, and carefully looked 
through some 250 ‘full-length’ games. For 
anything else he simply had no time. 

Together with international master 
Vladimir Bagirov, who was my second, I 
also worked intensively. But along different 
lines. Since time was short, we decided not 
to analyse games that were ten, or even five 


years old, being motivated by the fact that 
Zaitsev’s style had taken shape only later. 
We were convinced that the Alexander 
‘1965 model’ could give us a false impres¬ 
sion of the present-day Zaitsev, and we 
began studying his games from the time of 
his qualitative leap - from the Chigorin 
Memorial Tournament at Sochi in 1967, 
where Zaitsev became one of the winners of 
the tournament, and also a grandmaster. 

As a result, Alexander’s ‘growing pains’ 
remained out of the picture, and we became 
acquainted with the ‘ultra-modem’ Zaitsev. 
And we saw that he was a player with excel¬ 
lent combinational vision, ingenious in de¬ 
fence, and an optimist even at the most 
difficult moments. His opening schemes 
were well worked out, and there was no 
point in counting on his time-trouble - such 
a thing was foreign to Zaitsev. 

At the same time we managed to discover 
his weak points, in particular, mistakes in 
strategically complicated positions, and a 
certain haste in the taking of important de¬ 
cisions. 

A little later I will also mention another 
vulnerable aspect of Alexander’s play, on 
which my strategy in the deciding game was 
based. 

But for the moment - on the course of the 
match. At the start I wanted to win a game 
as quickly as possible, so as to then conduct 
the struggle ‘from a position of strength’. 
And so, after a draw in the first game, 
where my opponent exchanged in the centre 
and immediately avoided fighting for an 
advantage, in the second encounter I opened 
1 e4. According to Rauzer, ‘in this way 
White begins and wins’, but I had hardly 
ever played it before. And, jumping ahead, I 
should say that it was this game that con¬ 
vinced me that, in matches, one cannot pin 
one’s hopes only on the unexpected, switch 
from side to side, and abandon one’s normal 
style of play. Of course, it is not a bad idea 
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to keep in one’s repertoire openings ‘for one 
game’, but this should not be an end in 
itself. On the whole, such tactics do not pay 
off, although, as experience from matches 
shows, at certain times they are justified. 

And so, with no experience of playing 
White after 1 e4,1 failed to gain an advan¬ 
tage, then made a number of inaccurate 
moves, and lost. Having said all this, I in no 
way wish to belittle Zaitsev’s excellent 
creative achievement in this game. 

I went along to the third game not with 
the intention of getting even, but simply of 
playing. I could not allow myself the luxury 
of a second defeat, and therefore the idea of 
playing very riskily was not even consid¬ 
ered, either in my chess preparations, or 
psychologically. 

The course of the game - and please ex¬ 
cuse this ancient comparison - resembled 
the fluctuations of two scale pans. By the 
15th move I had already managed to seize 
the initiative as Black, then on the 27th 
move I ‘handed’ it back to Zaitsev. My 
opponent was not long in returning the com¬ 
pliment, and by the 33rd move the initiative 
was once again with me. The game was ad¬ 
journed with an advantage to Black, but it 
was still a far cry from a win. Many hours 
of analysis revealed that if there was a win, 
it could be achieved only with colossal dif¬ 
ficulty. Here are some possible variations: 



Black, of course, sealed 

42 ... £>xg5 

Now White has two main continuations: 
43 c5 and 43 a4. The idea of the first of 
these is to drive away the black knight by 
h3-h4, then to establish the white knight on 
e4 and move the king to the centre. E.g. 43 
c5 *g7 44 h4 45 £>e4 2c7 (45...<&h6 
46 Hdl followed by Sd5) 46 £kl6, with a 
counter-attack against the b7 pawn. The 
idea behind the second continuation, 43 a4, 
is the threat of a4-a5-a6, after which the 
c-pawn, from being a weakness, may be¬ 
come a strength. 

In searching for an antidote to this strong 
plan, we hit upon the ‘antipositional’ move 
...h7-h5. It is not possible here to support its 
strength with variations, but on a more 
careful examination of the position the 
strategical advantages of this move can be 
understood. The pawn is moved off the 7th 
rank, the king is assured of a comfortable 
post at h6, and at the same time the possi¬ 
bility of creating a passed h-pawn is re¬ 
tained. Of course, this move does not ensure 
a clear win, but nevertheless it presents 
White with the most difficult problems. 

Everything, however, turned out differ¬ 
ently. The very first move made by Zaitsev 
on the resumption did not aspire to any¬ 
thing, and was clearly not the strongest. 
Black gained the opportunity to regroup his 
forces. 


After 


43 Sb3 

h5! 

44 h4 


45 fia3 

b6 

he obtained a won position. The game con- 

tinued: 


46 &e3 

£sc5+ 

47 &d4 

2d7+ 

48 &e5 

*f7 

An inaccuracy, although 

granted, it does 


not yet relinquish the win. The king is 
needed there where Black has a pawn 
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majority, i.e. on the kingside. After 48... 
*g7 49 £tfl sfrh6 50 &e3 Se7+ 51 *d5 
Se4 it is all over. 

49 Hf3+ &e7 
Here too it was better to move the king to 

fP- 


50 

fte2 

&d3+ 

51 

&e4 

£*5+ 

52 

&e5 

2d2! 

This is now the only way to win. 

53 

£tf4 

£*17+ 

54 

&e4 

2xa2 

55 

€ixg6+ 

&d6 

56 

nre 

Sg2! 

Preventing 57 £ff4, since after 57...Bg4 

the rooks and the h-pawns 

are exchanged. 

and the knight ending is 

easily won for 

Black. 



57 

fid5+ 


Zaitsev finds a last chance, and tries it. 

57 

• * * 

&c7 

58 

n g 5 

Sxg5 

59 

hxg5 

&d6 

60 

&4 

h4 

61 

g6 




61 ... *e7?? 

With one move Black destroys the fruits 
of his many hours of work. I can put this 
mistake down only to extreme fatigue. Black 
could have won easily by 61...4if6+ 62 &f5 
&e8 63 *g4 <£>c5 (but not 63...a5 64 £tf3 
a4 65 c5+ bxc5 66 4ib2!). 


62 

£fS 

a5 

63 

*g5 


I simply did not see 

this move, but as- 

sumed that White was 

bound to play 63 

<& g 4, which 

after 63*..4^e5+ 64 < sfcxh4 

£ixg6+ 65 £ixg6 &d6 leads to his defeat. 
But now Black has no more than a draw. 

63 

a • • 

£te5 

64 

£id5+ 

&f8 

65 

*xh4 

<£xc4 

66 

*g5 



Drawn 


I have given the resumption of this game 
here, not because the ending proved to be 
particularly interesting, but so as to empha¬ 
sise that it was not only on account of the 
minus score that for me the most difficult 
moment of the match had arrived. Before 
the start of the fourth game (the match was 
due to consist of only six games) there 
remained less than 24 hours... 

What was required now was some impor¬ 
tant, long-term preparatory work of a purely 
psychological nature. 

I recognised, as I had never done before, 
my mistake in previous years. Both in junior 
events, and then in USSR Championships, I 
had always regarded each decisive game as 
the game of my life! And when I failed to 
achieve my aim, I reproached myself for my 
lack of mobilisation, and the weak concen¬ 
tration of my efforts. But in fact the root of 
the evil lay elsewhere: I was let down by 
excessive constraint - the very worst enemy 
of creativity! 

And before the fourth game of my match 
with Zaitsev, I suddenly sensed very clearly: 
despite the importance of the coming en¬ 
counter, I had to achieve an inwardly light¬ 
hearted, even - if you will excuse the ex¬ 
pression - devil-may-care attitude to the 
game. In the psychological sense I had to 
reduce the coming encounter to the most 
ordinary of games, of which I had already 
played more than a hundred or two, and in 
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the majority of cases - successfully. It was 
another matter that I had to play thought¬ 
fully, without weakening my combative 
edge, to play with all possible competitive 
aggression, but on no account to associate 
each important step in the game with the 
sheen of the gold medal. 

Such self-preparation, which one might 
call the autogenous training of a chess 
player, I did in fact succeed in carrying out. 
How was it done? I would not venture to 
give any sort of universal advice. One 
player, so as to obtain a composed frame of 
mind, has to have a good sleep, another 
must take a walk through beautiful avenues, 
parks and roads, a third has to grow well 
and truly angry, if for him this is pleasing, a 
fourth, in contrast, has to calm himself, 
while a fifth has to go along to the game 
wearing his favourite shirt or tie. I believe 
that some time in the future psychologists in 
general, and chess psychologists in particu¬ 
lar, will translate these recommendations, 
which we reach by the method of trial and 
error, into the exact language of science. 

Be that as it may, but by purely individ¬ 
ual means I succeeded in attaining that so 
desirable ‘indifference’, which was far from 
indifferent for me. In accordance with the 
frame of mind attained, within literally a 
few short minutes the opening was also 
planned. There would be no sharp tactics, 
no playing according to the principle ‘win or 
bust’. The Catalan Opening, that’s what it 
would be, even though it did not promise 
White any marked advantage! In addition, it 
combated excellently one further deficiency 
in my opponent’s play. Although, I repeat, 
Alexander was highly resourceful in defend¬ 
ing against a direct attack, he defended 
much less confidently and with much less 
interest in slightly inferior positions, and 
would occasionally allow himself impulsive 
decisions, which strategically were not 
altogether well-founded. It was in such a 


situation that I could hope to increase ap¬ 
preciably even a minimal advantage. 

The course of the game fully confirmed 
the correctness both of my ‘chosen’ mood, 
and of the corresponding, purely chess plan 
for the game. 

Polugayevsky-Zaitsev 

USSR Ch. Play-off (4), Vladimir 1969 
Catalan Opening 


1 

c4 

e6 

2 

g3 

d5 

3 

£g2 


4 

£if3 

Ae7 

5 

0-0 

0-0 

6 

d4 

c6 

7 

Wc2 

£lbd7 

8 

b3 

b6 

9 

Ab2 



After 9 £ic3 Black can even consider 
9...iLa6. 

9 ... 4b7 

10 £tc3 fic8 

11 Sadi 



A very familiar position. The well-tried 
continuation here is 11... Wc7, as played, for 
instance, by Nei against Geller in the 34th 
USSR Championship at Tbilisi, 1967. 
Reshevsky once tried ll...c5, but this gave 
White the advantage. 

11 ... b5 
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Black is resorting to this move more and 
more frequently in the Catalan. One only 
has to recall the Petrosian-Spassky match 
(1966). 

12 c5 

The only correct reply, since White’s 
strategy here is to gain space. 

12 ... b4 

13 ftbl 

The only way, in my opinion. Petrosian 
played 13 £>a4, and the knight proved to be 
out of play. It was this that Zaitsev was 
counting on. 

13 .». aS 

14 £sbd2 Ba8 

Black’s plan is clear: to counter White’s 

pressure in the centre he intends to create 
play on the a-file. 


15 

e4 

£ixe4 

16 

£\xe4 

dxe4 

17 

Wxe4 

&f6 


Too straightforward. First 17...a4 was 
preferable. 

18 Wc2 &d5 

19 &e5 

Now in the event of 19...a4 Black has to 
reckon with 20 bxa4 Wa5 21 -&xd5 cxd5 22 
£sd7 Hfe8 23 £±>6 Ha7, when he has no 
time for ...Ac6 or ...Ad8 in view of 24 a3! 
19 ... Af6 



20 &c4 

White continues playing in positional 


vein, although it was also possible to take a 
different course. During the game I was not 
firmly convinced that it was worth choosing 
the variation 20 iLe4 g6 21 h4 a4 22 < &g2 
a3 23 Jtal, when for some time the bishop 
is shut out of the game, although White has 
a fairly strong attack in prospect. 

20 ... i-a6 

21 fifel AhS 

A dubious move. 21...Wc7 is better, when 
White should play 22 &e4, with the follow¬ 
up given in the previous note. If instead 
Black replies 22...h6, then White’s problem 
is to exchange the places of his queen and 
bishop. 

22 H)8 

Black should have admitted his mistake 
straight away, and played 22...^La6. 

23 £cl! 

Emphasising the poor position of the 
black queen at b8. It turns out that 23...4k3 
now is bad on account of 24 a4! 4ixd! 25 
ffxdl A&6 26 jLxc6, with an overwhelming 
advantage. 

23 ... Aa6 

24 AxdS exd5 

24...cxd5 was the lesser evil, although 

even then with 25 iU4 tfdS 26 h4, followed 
by Wd2, White builds up very strong pres¬ 
sure on the kingside. 

25 A(4 ®d8 

26 AcS AcS 

27 Bd3! 

For the moment White plays the strongest 
moves. On 27 -&xf6 Wxf6 28 Se5 Black" 
replies 28...iLe6, and prepares the advance 
...a5-a4. But in the game White doubles 
rooks on the e-file without delay. 

27 ... Ae6 

28 £dc3 Ae7 

29 &£5 

Instead of this, 29 f4 was suggested in the 
press-centre of the match, with the possible, 
follow-up 29..~4.xd6 30 JLxd6 He8 31 f5 
Adi 32 Be7 or 32 Ael, and wins. But 
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Black has in reserve the reply 29...g6, and if 
30 f5 Axd6 31 i.xd6 Axf5 32 Wf2 i.e4, 
with adequate compensation for the ex¬ 
change. If instead 31 fxe6, then 31..Jbte5 
32 2xe5 We?. White’s position is of course 
rather more pleasant, but how much so? 

29 ,.. Af6 

On 29.. JLxf5 30 ttxf5 2a7 White wins 
by 31 $Lxgl &xg7 32 2xe7, while if 30... 
g6, then 311113. 



adjournment, so as under calm conditions to 
find an accurate way of realising his ad¬ 
vantage. 


36 

h5 

h6 

37 

&h3 

Wa8 

38 

Wf3 

Wc8+ 

39 

&g2 

2a2? 


Black should have passively continued to 
control the seventh rank. 


40 

2e7 

2d2 

41 

Wf4 

mbs 

42 

23e5 

2a2 


In this way Black prolongs the resistance. 
42...2d3 was suggested by all the commen¬ 
tators here, and for some reason all of them 
considered that 43 lg4 was virtually ob¬ 
ligatory for White. But after 42...2d3 I was 
planning to win in three moves by 43 2d7 
2xb3 44 lf5!, depriving the black rook of 
the bl square. On 43...f6 White replies 44 
2ee7, while 44...Wb5 is met decisively by 
45 2xf7! 


30 h4! 

Following the slogan: ‘No chances at all 
for the opponent!’ The idea of this move is 
after h4-h5 to force the weakening ...h7-h6, 
and then to switch to the advance of the 
f-pawn. Possible exchanges in the centre are 
merely to White’s advantage. 

30 ... Axe5 

31 2xe5 .£.xf5 

32 WxfS a4 

Black’s one chance of obtaining any sort 
of counterplay. 

33 &g2 

Necessary prophylaxis, since on the im¬ 
mediate 33 2e7 there would follow 33... 
axb3 34 axb3 2a 1! 

33 ... axb3 

34 axb3 2a3 

35 2le3 2a7 

Obligatory. Black cannot concede the 

seventh rank. 

Here White decided to play for the 


43 We3 2a8 

44 We2 Wc8 

45 ma 

The last move before the adjournment, 
and not the best. Instead, 45 g4 would have 
put an end to the struggle. 



45 ... 2al 

The sealed move. A long analysis showed 
that only 45...'lfa6 would have caused 
White certain difficulties. 
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46 We2 

So as now on 46...Ba8 to reply 47 g4, 
with the possible follow-up 47...'Hfb8 48 
&hl 49 g5 hxg5 50 h6! gxh6 (no 
better is 50..Mc8 51 Exg5 gxh6 52 tfd3+ 
*h8 53 Eg3 Hg8 54 Exf7 Bxg3+ 55 fxg3 
Ba2+ 56 <&f3) 51 Wd3+ *g8 52 S5e6, and 
wins. 

True, the following line was also suffi¬ 
cient: 46 Ef5 »a6 47 Sfxf7 »fl+ 48 &h2 
Wgl+ 49 $h3 tfhl+ 50 3?g4 Wxf3+ 51 
Sxf3 Exf3 52 when, in the opinion 

of Zaitsev himself. White wins. I saw this 
line, but I did not wish to be diverted from 
my basic plan. 

46 ... Eel 

After 46...Wa6 47 Wxa6 Sxa6 48 Sb7 
the outcome of the game is, of course, 
decided. 


47 

Be8 

0d7 

48 

B5e7 

Bxe8 

49 

Bxe8+ 

&h7 

50 

Htfd3+ 

f5 

51 

We3 




51 ... Ec3 

This loses immediately. But equally 
hopeless is 51...1ff7, which was recom¬ 
mended by various commentators, and by 
Zaitsev himself, as giving drawing chances. 
They suggested the variation 52 Ee7 Wf6 
(52..JTf8 53 Web!), and thought that Black 
could count on saving the game after 53 


Be6 tfgS 54 Wxg5 hxg5 55 Sxc6 Edl. 

But even here White wins by capturing 
the pawn immediately: 54 Sxc6, when, in 
view of the threat of 55 ®e8! with 
inevitable mate, Black himself is forced to 
exchange queens - 55...WX&3 56 fxe3, and 
after 56...Bc3 57 <&f3 Exb3 58 Eb6 he can 
calmly resign. 

True, instead of 53...'itfg5 Black has a 
stronger continuation (missed by the com¬ 
mentators) — 53...Wf7, but now White has a 
choice between a queen ending with good 
winning chances (54 Exh6+ gxh6 55 ttxcl 
Wxh5 56 Wf- 4), and the equally promising 
variation 54 Bxc6 Sc3 55 We2 Bxb3 56 
Eb6 Bc3 57 Bxb4 f4 58 *d2. 

The most curious thing, however, is that 
the tempting 53 Se6 is simply unnecessary 
for White! 

He wins instantly by continuing 53 Ec7! 
The black rook is attacked, and 53...Bc3 is 
decisively met by 54 We8 ®g5 55 Bxc6. 
There remains one last chance: 53...Bc2 54 
Ve8 f4 55 Sxc6 Bxf2+ 56 &gl, and it is 
all over. 

Thus it is hardly correct to attach a ques¬ 
tion mark to 51...Bc3. 


52 

0e5 

f4 

53 

WbS 

f3+ 

54 

&h2 

Black resigns 


After this encounter I began to scent vic¬ 
tory, I became completely composed, and I 
was able to regulate, so to speak, the co¬ 
ordination between my thinking and my 
actions (sometimes you think of one move, 
but for some reason make another). 

With the score standing at IVi-lVi I suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the final game. 

But it was not after this game, but after 
the fourth, that I began to believe that, by 
bringing myself into the necessary frame of 
mind, corresponding most exactly to the 
specific nature of the moment, I could 
achieve my goal in the most difficult and 
crucial of encounters. 
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WILL THE WIND BE FAVOURABLE? 

In the practice of every player there are 
games that play a highly important role: 
they enable him to realise the degree of his 
own state of preparedness for the battle. 
World Champion Anatoly Karpov, for ex¬ 
ample, has this to say: ‘From the first game 
I do not expect a point, so much as an an¬ 
swer to the silent question about my form. 
And, depending on how my play goes, I plan 
my tactics for the entire tournament.’ 

It is this that characterises the following 
game. It was played at the start of the 
International Hoogoven Tournament at 
Beverwijk in 1966, in which I took first 
place. It showed that my thinking was easy, 
and that I was seeing subtleties; in short, I 
was in good form. This meant that I could 
play boldly and trust myself, and in this lies 
the foundation of success. 

So that, without being decisive, this game 
helped me to win important, genuinely deci¬ 
sive encounters later, at the height of the 
tournament battle. 


Bobotsov-Poiugayevsky 

Beverwijk 1966 
Queen’s Inchan Defence 


1 

d4 

&fl> 

2 

c4 

e6 

3 

&f3 

b6 

4 

£ic3 

Ab7 

5 

£g5 

h6 

6 

£h4 

gS 

7 

£g3 



Introduced by Botvinnik. Black obtains 
the two bishops, although true, slightly to 
the detriment of his development. However, 
the position is of a closed nature, and the 
loss of a tempo is not so important. 

I played this variation against Bobotsov 
in 1963 at the Chigorin Memorial 
Tournament in Sochi, and won after a 


complicated struggle. But my opponent 
retained his opinion on the opening, and was 
not averse to trying it again. For me it was 
interesting to know what my opponent 
would have to say that was new on this 
occasion. 

8 e3 <£ixg3 

9 hxg3 .&g7 

10 g4 

A necessary move, since otherwise Black 
himself plays ...g5-g4, driving the knight to 
h4, where it has little future, 

10 ... &c6 

10...d6 could have been answered by 11 
d5, with play on the weakened light squares. 
But now 11 d5 is well met by 1 l...^e5. 

11 Wd2 

Bobotsov avoids ‘repeating the past’. In 
our game from 1973 he continued 11 Wc2 
followed by 12 a3. It seems to me that 
Bobotsov’s new move is more logical. 
White can hope for an opening advantage 
only if he should succeed in restricting the 
scope of the black bishops. In certain cases 
this aim can be served by the d4-d5 
advance; with the queen at d2 this is more 
feasible. 

11 ... #e7 

12 0 - 0-0 0 - 0-0 

13 &bl &b8 



The position reached is difficult in the 
strategical sense for both sides. In such 
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positions everything is built on nuances: the 
slightest inaccuracy may unexpectedly 
prove decisive. Whereas Black’s last move 
parries the possible threat of £ib5 and 
d4-d5, the analogous move by White’s king 
is not at all necessary, and is a waste of 
time. Bobotsov clearly assumed that Black 
had no active plan, but such a plan can in 
fact be found. 

14 £e2 Wf8! 

By this unexpected and veiled manoeuvre 
Black seizes the initiative. He now threatens 
by ...f7-f5 to open up the game, which, with 
his long-range bishops, will gain him an 
appreciable advantage. On 15 JLd3 £)b4 16 
jte4 d5 17 cxd5 Black can play not only 
17...exd5, but also 17...f5, with favourable 
complications (thanks to the bad placing of 
the king at bl!). 

15 d5 

White takes counter-measures. But in 
blocking the diagonal of one of the black 
bishops, he opens the way for the other. 

15 ... £ie5 

16 c5! 

This strong move was overlooked by my 
opponent. He considered only 16...Wc5, 
which after 17 &b3 or 17 Sc 1 gives White 
counterplay on the c-file. But now the white 
knight must abandon its central position, 
since the opening of the game after 17 dxc6 
dxc6 is clearly in Black’s favour. 

17 &c2 f5! 

18 gxf5 Wxf5 

19 f4 

The natural reaction to Black’s 17th 
move. After the game Bobotsov expressed 
the opinion that 19 f3 followed by 20 e4 
would have been stronger. But in this case 
the dark squares in White’s position would 
have been seriously weakened, and this 
would have become noticeable after ...4^g6 
and ...0f6. 

19 ... gxf4 

20 exf4 


21 £d3 Wf6 

22 &e3 £id6! 

Once again Black successfully regroups 
his forces. From d6 the knight covers e4, 
and assures the queen of its strong position 
at f6. 

23 Shfl 2he8 

24 £ig4 Wh4 

25 &e3 

25 4ie5 costs a pawn after 25....&xe5 26 
fxe5 £ixc4. 

25 ... Ad4 



26 dxe6? 

Equivalent to suicide. White could have 
maintained the balance by playing 26 4lc2, 
but then Black can regroup with 26..JLh8! 
27 £ie3 Vtfg3 followed by 2S..Mgl and 
29...Sg8. Such a piece set-up would have 
tied down White’s forces to a considerable 
extent, while Black would have had various 
active plans. After 26 dxe6? the game is 
opened up, and White’s position immedi¬ 
ately becomes critical. 

26 ... dxe6 

27 We2 Wg3 

The start of a forcing variation. The g2 
pawn is indefensible. 

28 £>g4 Wxg2 

29 £\xh6 Wh3 

This wins the exchange, since the threat 
of 30...Ag2 31 Sfel ^.f3 cannot be parried. 

30 £ig4 Ag2 
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31 £te5 i.xfl 

32 Sxfl A.xe5 

33 WxeS 

An oversight in a hopeless position. But 
after 33 fxe5 £ib5 34 £ixb5 'B r xd3+ White 
similarly has no hope of saving the game. 

33 ... Wxd3+ 

White resigns 

THE CHALLENGE HAD TO BE 
ACCEPTED 

Najdorf-Polugayevsky 
Mar del Plata 1971 
Nimzo-Indian Defence 

For me this game acquired greater signific¬ 
ance than usual, although this happened 
against my will. It was played in the sixth 
round, when I already had five ‘ones’ in the 
tournament table. To be honest, I was there¬ 
fore not too aggressively inclined: a draw, 
especially with Black, would merely have 
strengthened my tournament position. But 
the cheerful veteran Miguel Najdorf had 
other ideas: ‘A tournament in Mar del Plata 
without Najdorf is not a tournament!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I have won all the tournaments 
here! Ten times! Against everyone I play 
only fora win!’ 

And although as regards Najdorf s ten 
victories in Mar del Plata one might have 
doubts, this last assertion by the Argentine 
grandmaster did indeed correspond to the 
truth. When the opening stage of the game 
was concluded, and before my 11th move I 
offered a draw, it was declined. ‘That’s 
fine,’ I thought, ‘now it will be my turn to 
decline...’ 


1 

d4 


2 

c4 

e6 

3 

&c3 

£b4 

4 

e3 

0-0 

5 

£d3 

c5 

6 


d5 


7 0-0 dxc4 

8 jkxc4 £k6 

Following its adoption by Larsen in his 

match with Portisch in 1965, this variation 
has become firmly established in tournament 
practice. 

9 £d3 

Najdorf s favourite move. At the time the 
main continuation here was considered to be 
9 a3 ±*5 10 Wd3 a6 11 Sdl b5 12 Aa2, 
as occurred, for instance, in my game with 
Portisch from the 1970 Interzonal Tourna¬ 
ment in Palma de Mallorca. 

9 ... cxd4 

10 exd4 Ae7 

11 a3 

An essential part of White’s set-up. The 
manoeuvre ...£ib4-d5 has to be prevented. 



11 ... a6 

A few rounds earlier Gheorghiu had con¬ 
tinued ll...b6 followed by ..JLb7 against 
Najdorf, and obtained a good position. I 
decided against this, and not simply because 
I feared an improvement on the part of my 
highly-experienced opponent. Black’s plan 
with ...b7-b6 is, in my opinion, passive, and 
later it is difficult for him to obtain counter¬ 
play. What convinced me of this was a con¬ 
siderable amount of analytical work, which 
was later tested in several games, for in¬ 
stance, against Portisch in the matches bet¬ 
ween the Russian Federation and Hungary. 
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Much more active and crucial is the plan 
begun by the move in the game with ...a7-a6 
and ...b7-b5, which I had planned in my 
preparations prior to this game. Black, al¬ 
though he wastes a tempo, gains numerous 
interesting possibilities. Thus he can worry 
White with ...b5-b4 (which in fact occurred 
in the present game), he can occupy the 
square c4 by the manoeuvre ...£ia5-c4, or 
finally, in the event of the exchange of the 
knight at c3, the b5 pawn prevents the 
creation of a mobile white pawn pair c4/d4. 

Jumping ahead, it should be mentioned 
that it was this plan that inflicted a severe 
blow on White’s opening set-up. 

12 Ac2 

White’s plan is obvious - to set up the 
queen-bishop battery on the bl-h7 diagonal, 
and then after Sdl to prepare the d4-d5 
break. Its drawback is the fact that it is 
rather slow. 

12 ... b5 

13 Wd3 £b7 

14 Sell 

A cunning move. Outwardly it would ap¬ 
pear that 14 Sdl is more logical. I became 
suspicious, since the took move was made 
after prolonged thought. Soon I saw that 
after the natural 14...Ec8 15 d5 exd5 16 
Jk.g5 g6 17 2xe7 White wins. 

14 g6 

15 ±to3 

An unsuccessful manoeuvre, although one 
can understand White’s desire to transfer his 
bishop to a more promising position. Better 
was 15 Ah6 He8 16 Sadi, with a compli¬ 
cated game. 

15 ... 2c8 

Najdorf had reckoned only on 15...£\a5 
16 Aa2 &xf3 17 Wxf3 Wxd4, but I did not 
even consider taking such a ‘poisoned’ 
pawn. 

16 £h6 2e8 

17 £a2 b4 

18 &e2? 


As the Argentine grandmaster explained 
after the game, he erroneously assumed that 
the advantage was on his side. Black is 
already fully mobilised, and is ready for a 
battle on any part of the board. The posi¬ 
tionally correct decision was 18 &a4, at¬ 
tempting to exploit the weakness of the c5 
square. I was intending to reply 18...4)a5, 
and if 19 axb4 4k:6, e.g. 20 4^c5 $)xb4 21 
^3 jLxf3 22 ®xb4 iLd5, with roughly 
equal chances. But instead of this. White 
begins playing for a win, and bums his 
boats behind him. 

18 ... £a5! 

Black not only uncovers his bishop, but 
also sets a concealed trap, into which his 
opponent falls. 

19 &4 



19 ... b3! 

The beginning of a lengthy combination, 
which demanded exact calculation on 
Black’s part. 

20 £xb3 £e4! 

21 Wdl 

If White had seen a little further, he 
would undoubtedly have given up the ex¬ 
change: 21 2xe4 £ixb3 22 'Htxb3 4ixe4 23 
£ixe6, although even here 23...'Mfd6 leaves 
Black with the advantage. 

21 ... £«b3 

22 Wxbi £c2! 

The point of Black’s pawn sacrifice is 
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revealed. His main efforts are directed to¬ 
wards trapping the bishop at h6. 

23 Wa2 £)g4 

24 £)xe6 



24 ... Wb6l 

Najdorf had missed this concluding stroke 

of the combination. Loss of material for 
White is now inevitable. 

25 &g7 Ab3 

26 #bl 2ed8! 

26...£±xh6 27 £txe8 2xe8 is also quite 

good, but now Black wins a whole piece, 
and the game is soon over. 

27 gx£5 28 Sxe7 £ixh6 29 Wd3 
Wf6 30 Sa7 &c4 31 Wd2 ±d5 32 £*5 
£ig4 33 ®f4 £ixe5 34 dxeS #g6 35 g3 
£e4 36 Sel Hd3 37 e6 ^xe6 White re¬ 
signs 

THE DREAM COMES TRUE 

I will always remember the year of 1973, 
for it was then that I first overcame the 
Interzonal barrier, and emerged as one of 
the Candidates for the World Champion¬ 
ship. This was preceded by some fairly dra¬ 
matic events at the finish of the Interzonal 
Tournament in Petropolis, which I have 
described elsewhere.* 


* Cf. the author's Grandmaster Performance, 
also published by Cadogan (translator's note). 


There, in the final round, I succeeded in 
defeating the previously undefeated tour¬ 
nament leader, Lajos Portisch, thus finishing 
in a tie for first place with Portisch and my 
compatriot Yefim Geller. 

I was in the seventh heaven! This might 
appear unjustified: after all, there lay ahead 
- with practically no rest - an additional 
event between three equal grandmasters, 
each of whom could turn out to be the 
‘unlucky third’. It is true that, on the system 
of coefficients, I was second at Petropolis 
(behind Geller and ahead of Portisch), and 
this meant that a 50% score in the Match- 
Tournament would assure me of a place 
among the Candidates. But, more important, 
knowing myself and certain aspects of my 
character, I was sure that this victory over 
Portisch would provide a stimulus of colos¬ 
sal strength. 

In passing, I must admit that I was wrong 
regarding something else: Portisch, whom at 
heart I had already ‘buried’, bounced back, 
and found in himself the spiritual strength in 
particular which was necessary for the new 
elimination event, and fairly soon achieved 
one of the most important victories of his 
career... 

Before the Match-Tournament started, in 
my preparations I had two basic problems 
to solve. One, the more general, was whe¬ 
ther to spend the ten available days at the 
board, so as to attempt to give battle in the 
opening to my two opponents, both ac¬ 
knowledged theorists, or whether to allow 
myself a complete rest. After some hesit¬ 
ation I chose the latter, since I considered 
that, in such a tense situation, in the end 
everything would be decided by nerves. 

Nevertheless, it was not possible for me 
to avoid chess entirely, since there was 
another, this time specific, problem: what to 
do in one of the variations of the Sicilian 
Defence, which, I thought, Geller might well 
employ against me? 
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For two days, practically without distrac¬ 
tion, I thought - true, without a board - 
about the critical position of this variation. 
The solution came to me during my wander¬ 
ings through the forest (I devoted virtually 
the whole time to these walks). Then came a 
short but careful check at the board, and in 
the very first round the innovation was put 
into operation, and decided, possibly, not 
only the fate of this one game, but also the 
result of my involuntary duel with Geller for 
the second vacant place in the Candidates 
Matches. 


Gcller-Polugayevsky 

Interzonal Play-off, Portoroz 1973 
Sicilian Defence 


1 

e4 

c5 

2 

3 

d6 

3 

d4 

cxd4 

4 

£ixd4 


5 

&c3 

a6 

6 

iLg5 

e6 

7 

f4 

£bd7 

I frequently employ this move instead of 
the approved 7,..iLe7, reserving the option 
of making the bishop move later, so as to be 

able to begin counterplay 
as quickly as possible. 

on the queenside 

8 

#f3 

#c7 

9 

0-0-0 

b5 

10 

£d3 



After the match for the World Cham¬ 
pionship in Reykjavik, this move quickly 
gained in popularity. True, Fischer did not 
play 7...£)bd7, but l...^Lt7. But it can 
readily be assumed that Spassky had pre¬ 
pared 10 .&d3 against both methods of 
development for Black. And of course to 
Geller, who had worked with Spassky dur¬ 
ing the period of the match, these continu¬ 
ations must have been very familiar. 

10 ... Ab7 

11 tthel #b6 


This variation occurred in my game with 
Geller from the international tournament at 
Kislovodsk (1972), where I played ll...h6, 
and after 12 Ah4 A.e7 13 &d5?! £>xd5 14 
exd5 .&xh4 15 £xe6 fxe6 16 #h5+ &d8 
White gained a strong attack, although I 
succeeded in beating it off and winning. 

But later, in the 1973 AVRO Tourna¬ 
ment, the young Dutch master Jan Timman 
employed against me an important improve¬ 
ment - 12 WlG! The game continued 12... 
0-0-0 13 £xf6 £>xf6 14 &d5 #a5? 15 
£)b3, and Black resigned, since he loses his 
queen, but even after 14...4)xd5 15 exd5 
jLxd5 16 a4 White has the advantage. 

For the moment it is difficult to say 
whether after 12 #h3 Black has any satis¬ 
factory means of defence, but certainly the 
move ll...h6 has been struck a serious 
blow. Therefore in the present game I chose 
a new move, prepared beforehand - 11... 
#b6. Of course, it is a risky experiment to 
make a second move with the queen while 
leaving the remaining pieces in their places, 
but at the board it was not easily refuted, 
and my opponent Geller was unable to cope 
with this task. 



12 £sxe6 

Over this move Geller thought for 90(!) 
minutes. But he was unlucky. The point was 
that I had analysed this tempting sacrifice at 
home, when I was preparing ll...#b6, and 
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this naturally made things easier for me at 
the board. In a game from the USSR Cham¬ 
pionship Premier League (1973), Spassky 
chose the quiet 12 £ib3 against Tukmakov, 
and after 12...b4 13 &a4 #c7 14 £M4 ±el 

15 WlG 4ic5 16 &xc5 dxc5 he also sac¬ 
rificed his knight - 17 &xe6, but in a more 
favourable situation for White. 

12 ... fxe6 

13 *113 e5 

In the event of I3...4lc5 14 e5 (14 £xf6 

is also possible) 14...dxe5 15 fxe5 ^xd3+ 

16 Sxd3 £M5 17 £ie4 White’s attack is 
highly dangerous. The move played by 
Black seems dubious, since it gives White 
the d5 square, but what is much more im¬ 
portant is the fact that for a certain time 
Black blocks the bishop at d3, and neutral¬ 
ises the pressure on the e-file. I gained the 
impression that, for all the 90 minutes spent 
by Geller, he had nevertheless not foreseen 
the consequences of this reply. 

It should also be mentioned that, after 
13...0-0-0 14 e5 dxe5 15 fxe5 £d5 16 
JLxd8 <&>xd8, White’s rook and pawn are 
stronger than the two minor pieces, in view 
of the poor position of the black king. 

14 &d5 

Essential, so as to open the diagonal for 
his bishop at d3, and also the e-file, but in 
the process one of White’s most dangerous 
pieces - his knight, is eliminated. In the 
event of 14 .&xf6 gxf6 (or 14...£lxf6 15 
We6+ ±e7 16 fxe5 £c8) 15 #e6+ £e7 
Black’s defences hold. 

14 ... Ixd5 

15 exd5 0-0-0! 

16 £f5 

Apart from this move. White also has 
several other ways of continuing the attack. 
He can, for instance, win another pawn by 
16 fxe5 dxe5 17 2xe5, but in this case 
Black’s dark-square bishop comes into play, 
and so for the moment Geller avoids captur¬ 
ing on e5. 


16 ... *c7! 

Black defends coolly, not fearing any illu¬ 
sory threats. 16...exf4 could have been 
played, but this seemed excessively opti¬ 
mistic to me. Here is one curious variation: 
17 &xf6 gxf6 18 2e8 Exe8 19 i.xd7+ 
<&d8 20 ,&xe8 Hlfe3+. The move played is 
more critical. 

17 Se3 

This move can hardly be approved, since 
all the same the advance ...b5-b4 comes into 
Black’s plans. White should nevertheless 
have played 17 iLxd7 2xd7 18 fxe5, gain¬ 
ing one pawn, and with the prospect of 
winning another, although I still prefer 
Black’s position. 

17 ... b4 

18 fxe5 dxe5! 

Avoiding the temptation of 18..Axe5, 

since after 19 .&xf6 gxf6, although Black 
has an extra bishop, it is ‘bad’. White could 
still have attempted to confuse matters by 
20 fib3. 


19 

£.xd7 

Bxd7 

20 

Exe5 

£d6 

21 

2e6 

Hf8 



Here we can take stock. Black has beaten 
off the attack, while retaining his extra 
piece, and all his pieces occupy excellent 
positions. White’s two pawns are inade¬ 
quate compensation. But even so, things 
would not have been so simple (for instance. 
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after 22 #h4), had it not been for Geller’s 
error on his next move: 

22 &bl? £ixd5! 

Eliminating the chief enemy. On 23 2xd5 
Black wins by 23...SfI+ 24 Acl 2xcl+ 25 
<&>xcl Af4+. The remainder is simple. 

23 #b3 Bf5 24 &h4 #b5 25 Seel Se5 
26 Ag3 Sxel 27 fixel J&xg3 28 #xg3+ 
&b7 29 a3 a5 30 axb4 axb4 31 #13 #c6 
32 #f5 g6 33 #f3 2c7 34 #d3 Wc4 35 
#dl Sf7 36 #d2 Sd7 37 #£2 b3! 38 cxb3 
#xb3 

White lost on time. 

WHEN EXPERIENCE HELPS 

Polugayevsky-Kavalek 

Solingen 1974 
King’s Indian Defence 

Of course, it is by no means obligatory - 
and also practically impossible - always to 
occupy only first place in tournaments. But 
not to dream about it, and not to aim for it, 
is equally impossible. 

At any rate, that is how it is for me. And 
it so happened that this game decided the 
fate of first prize in the international tour¬ 
nament at Solingen. Before the last round 
Kavalek was leading me by one point, and 
only victory in our individual encounter 
would enable me to catch him. 

By that time, as the reader will know, I 
had accumulated some experience in playing 
decisive games. And I think it was for this 
reason that psychologically I was better off 
than my opponent, and that I knew how to 
play such games. 

The secret is simple: you must conduct 
the game as though it is of precisely no 
importance, but at the same time instill into 
each move all of your internal energy, con¬ 
centrate extremely hard, and attempt to 
foresee anything unexpected. 

True, this is easier said than done, but 


here I was hopeful of success, although 
from the purely chess point of view it is 
easier to gain a draw than a win. Especially 
against a strong opponent. 

1 d4 £tf6 

2 c4 c5 

Kavalek’s main opening weapon. Al¬ 
though he would have been perfectly happy 
to draw this game, he chooses a variation 
that is considered rather hazardous. 

3 d5 d6 

4 £>c3 g6 

5 e4 £g7 

6 £d3 

Normally this bishop is developed at e2. 
But Kavalek is a good theorist, and there¬ 
fore I decided to deviate from the well-trod¬ 
den paths, and to choose a less well-studied 
continuation. Formerly such a set-up was 
successfully employed by Botvinnik, and 
recently - by Balashov. I sensed that my 
opponent would be less familiar with the 
subtleties of 6 JLd3. 

6 ... 0-0 

7 h3 

Necessary prophylaxis. In the event of 7 
£rf3 White has to reckon with the reply 
7...Ag4. 

7 e6 

8 £>f3 exd5 

9 exd5 

The alternative capture, 9 cxd5, is of 
course answered by the conventional 9...b5. 
But now the position reached is similar in 
spirit to normal variations of the King’s 
Indian, except that White’s bishop is al¬ 
ready at d3. Thus White economises on an 
important tempo. 

9 ... Be8+ 

10 4e3 £ih5 

Some time ago, when Botvinnik began 
employing this system as White, Kavalek 
played 10....&h6 against him (Wijk aan Zee 
1969). But it was soon found that after 11 
0-0 ±xt3 12 fxe3 Hxe3 13 #d2 White 
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gains a dangerous initiative, which more 
than compensates for the sacrificed pawn. 

The move of the knight to h5 has the aim 
of then playing ...f7-f5, so as to restrict one 
enemy bishop (the light-square), and to 
‘disturb’ the other. But the plan loses time, 
and in addition the knight is badly placed on 
the edge of the board. 



11 0-0 f5 

12 Wd2 d7 

13 Bael 

Why in particular this rook? Because the 
other may yet come in useful on the f-file, if, 
say, 'White should decide to play f2-f4. 

13 ... £>df6 

A dubious move, after which Black’s 

knights get in each others’ way. He should 
have aimed for simplification by 13...£ie5, 
e.g. 14 £\xe5 $L\&5 15 Ag5 1 ttb6, and al¬ 
though White’s position is preferable, 

nothing definite is apparent. 

14 i-h6 

The plan beginning with 14 £ig5 was to 
be very seriously considered. Black is 
‘plagued’ by the presence of the knight at 
g5, and seems to be forced to play 14...h6. 
But then the h6 pawn comes under attack, 
and by 15 £ie6 White activates his bishops. 

1 chose a different plan, involving the ex¬ 
change of the dark-square bishops, which 
also gives White an advantage. 

14 ... iLd7 


15 £xg7 

White could have delayed this exchange. 
15 fixe8+ Wxc& 16 a3 was probably more 
accurate. 

15 ... ^xg7 

15...<£^7 leaves Black indifferently 
placed. E.g. 16 £>g5 h6 17 &e6+ £xe6 18 
dxe6 Wc8 19 Ae2! 2xe6 20 ±xh5 £lxh5 
(to 20...gxh5 there are several good replies: 
21 Wf4, 21 £>b5, 21 Sxe6 etc.) 21 &d5 
4if6 22 Wc3, and Black is in a catastrophic 
position. 

16 Bxe8+ 

16 tth6 achieves nothing after 16...2xel 
17 Axel Wf8! 

16 ... WxeS 



17 a3l 

This simple move proves to be highly ef¬ 
fective. 

The plan with b2-b4 is normally carried 
out with the dark-square bishops still on the 
board. In the game. White plans to open the 
b-file, and then, by playing Wg5, to divert 
the black queen, whereupon he can occupy 
the b-file. This idea is reflected in the vari¬ 
ation 18 b4 b6 19 bxc5 bxc5 20 Wg 5 Wei 
21 2bl. 

17 a5 

Played after prolonged thought. However, 
the correct reply was 17...Wf8, and if 18 b4 
b6, when Black is able to hold the position. 
But after ...a7-a5 White is not averse to the 
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exchange of bishops, after which his knights 
will dominate the board, threatening to in¬ 
vade at b5 or e6. 

18 £c2! 

This manoeuvre emphasises the inade¬ 
quacy of Black’s previous move. 

18 ...» Wf5 

Black hopes after 19 Aa4 Axa4 20 
£ka4 to play 20...^e4. 

19 Bel Se8 

20 2xe8 

Now it would seem that the variation 20 
.&a4 j&.xa4 21 £ixa4 ^e4 22 Wxa5 should 
suit White, but by 20...Sxel 21 'fifxel WeS! 
Black avoids danger. 

20 ... #xe8 

21 Vg5! 

As before, White plans to divert the black 
queen, and only then carry out the exchange 
of bishops. Despite the numerous ex¬ 
changes, Black is still in serious difficulties. 

21 ... VUel 

21...£igh5 is the correct defence, when 

although the positions of both knights ap¬ 
pear shaky. Black can prepare ...&g7, so as 
to drive back the queen. 

22 &fl 

The tension of the struggle and the impor¬ 
tance of the game were so great that I 
committed an annoying mistake. After 22 
-&a4 .&xa4 23 £ixa4 £>ge8 24 4&c3 White 
has complete control of the position. One 
knight aims to penetrate into the enemy 
position via b5, and the other - via e6. The 
presence of the queens merely complicates 
Black’s defence, since he also has to reckon 
with g2-g4. Forgetting that the black queen 
was tied to the defence of the knight at f6,1 
decided to move my king, so as to parry the 
imaginary threat of an intrusion at e2. After 
this the greater part of White’s advantage is 
lost, and by exact play Black could have put 
up a successful defence. 

22 ... £}ge8 

23 Wh6 


The exchange 23 Aa4 jkxa4 24 £ixa4 is 
bad in view of 24... 1 Sf r e4, but nevertheless 
White should have tried a different plan - 
23 a4 (or first 23 £ie2). By this White pre¬ 
vents ...b7-b5, completely blocks the 
queenside, and changes course, beginning 
play on the other side of the board. 

23 ... &c7 

The best place for the knight. From here 
it covers the breaches at b5 and e6, and at 
the same time prepares the counter ...b7-b5. 

24 £d3 We8 

25 Wg5 

White makes a last attempt to maintain 
his initiative. After 25...'fife7 I would prob¬ 
ably have reverted to the plan with 26 a4 
and 27 4ie2, aiming to transfer the knight to 
f4. But 25... < &f7 was possibly most exact, 
on which I was intending to play 26 ®f4, 
and after a3-a4 White has a minimal advan¬ 
tage. 

25 ... *g7 

This move allowed me, with the time 
scramble approaching, to greatly complicate 
the position. 

26 £fo4! 

Now great accuracy is required on 
Black’s part. But Kavalek incautiously 
played 

26 ... We5 



Later it was discovered that, although this 
move does not lose, it leaves Black facing 
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great difficulties: with time short, he is 
forced to find several exact replies. 26... < £ > f7 
was essential (if 27 g4, then 27...fxg4 28 
&xg6 #g8), and Black can hold on. 
Kavalek played 26...W&5, thinking that 
White’s next move was too committing. 

27 f4 Wd4 

After this Black’s position can no longer 
be saved. During the game I thought that 

27.. .We3 28 ±xf5 Wcl+ 29 *f2 (or 29 
&e2 #xb2+ 30 &d3) 29...Wxb2+ 30 &gl 
left White with quite good winning chances. 
Kavalek had in mind the same variations. 
But after the game, during analysis, a mi¬ 
raculous possibility was found for Black: 

27.. .'8 r e3 28 -&xf5. 



28...£scxd5! The point of this unexpected 
sacrifice is revealed in the variation 29 cxd5 
£}h5 (the immediate 28...£lh5 is parried by 
29 <£ie2) 30 £3e2 Ab5, when Black even 
wins! 

If on 28...£>cxd5 White replies 29 4le2, 
then Black is rescued by 29...^e7! White is 
therefore forced to play 29 4ixd5 £lxd5 30 
jLxd7 ©cl-t-, with perpetual check. 


28 

J.xf5 

Wxc4+ 

29 

&gl 

£lcxd5 

30 

&xd7 

tfxf4 


No better is 30...£ixc3 31 £if5+ sfeg8 32 
Wxf6 <&e2+ 33 *f2. 

31 #xf4 £ixf4 32 £b5 d5 33 £if3 d4 34 
£ia4 &e4 35 £ie5 36 £c4 53c7 37 


jk.d3 b5 38 Axe4 bxa4 39 ld3 5leS 40 
jkc4 £\f4 41 ^fZ Black resigns 

TURNING THE WHEEL OF 
FORTUNE 

Hort-Polugayevsky 

Vinkovci 1976 
Sicilian Defence 

I was prompted to include this among my 
decisive games by considerations by no 
means competitive in nature. The fact is that 
in chess there has always existed, and al¬ 
ways will exist, the problem of the awkward 
opponent. For the moment, at any rate, it 
has yet to be explained why, in meetings 
between two players of equal class, one 
suffers constant failures, and what’s more, 
over a period of many years. Thus, for 
instance, Mikhail Tal used to lose system¬ 
atically to Isaac Boleslavsky and Rashid 
Nezhmetdinov, who did not achieve any¬ 
thing like the successes of the ex-World 
Champion. 

Some have attempted to explain this cor¬ 
relation in terms of playing styles. They say 
that Tal was primarily a tactician, and that 
his combinations used to founder on 
Boleslavsky’s impregnable defensive lines, 
whereas Nezhmetdinov, himself a master of 
attack, successfully used to counter fantasy 
with fantasy. 

I am sure that this is not so, Otherwise 
one cannot explain the same Tal’s victories 
over the invincible Ratmir Kholmov and 
Petar Trifunovic, or his ability to confuse in 
complications such specialists in tactical 
play as David Bronstein, Miguel Najdorf 
and Ljubomir Ljubojevic. 

In addition, one cannot explain in terms 
of any styles the 180° reversal in chess 
‘relations’ between, for example, Yefim 
Geller and Vasily Smyslov. Up to a certain 
time Smyslov had virtually a clean score 
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against Geller. Then they played a match for 
the title of USSR Champion. After six 
draws Geller won the very first additional 
game, and... 

Since then nearly 40 years has passed, 
and in all that time the ex-World Champion 
has lost far more games against Geller than 
he has managed to draw. 

Therefore I will also not venture to try 
and diagnose my former results against 
Vlastimil Hort. For more than 15 years I 
was unable to win even once. I suffered one 
defeat in the ‘Match of the Century’, and all 
the rest - draws, draws, draws... 

Only in this game did I succeed in cross¬ 
ing some invisible psychological barrier. 

1 e4 c5 

2 &f3 . d 6 

3 Ab5+ 

I did not wish to play 3...A,d7, where 
White has a slight advantage and the draw 
‘in hand’. 

4 d4 <£>gf 6 

5 <5^c3 cxd4 

6 Wxd4 c5 



This move was tested in the 1975 USSR 
Championship in the games Dvoretsky-Tal 
and Dvoretsky-Geller. Its drawbacks are 
obvious - the d5 square! 

On the other hand, Black gains a tempo 
for development. At any rate, in the above- 
mentioned games Tal and Geller were able 


to cope with their opening difficulties. 


Besides, the 
unusual... 

position 

reached is highly 

7 

Wd3 

h 6 

Evidently necessary in the battle for d5. 

otherwise the 

pin on the knight at f 6 can 

prove highly unpleasant. 


8 

h3 


But this is wrong! The black knight has 
no intention of going to g4 (after A.e3). Its 

job is to control d5. 


8 

• • • 

a 6 

9 

Axd7+ 

Axd7 

10 

0-0 

Ae7 

11 

a4 

2 c 8 

12 

a5 


Things don’t get as far as a blockade of 


the queenside, whereas the pawn at a5 is a 
weakness. Better therefore was the immedi¬ 
ate 12 Sdl. 

12 ... Ae6 

13 Sdl Wc7 

Preparing a possible ... 1 HI , c4, since the ex¬ 
change of queens is clearly in Black’s fa¬ 
vour (the two bishops!). At the same time 
Black prevents 14 A.e3, on which there 
follows 14..JLc4 15 ^d 2 # 06 , when the e4 
pawn is attacked. 

14 <?M 2 

The knight heads for e3 via fl. 

14 ... 0-0 

15 life51 

16 &e3 £d 8 

Now White should have gone in for 
simplification - 17 Hfxd 6 Axa5 18 Wxc5 
2xc5 19 &cd5 A.d 8 , with equality. But 
Hort overrates his position. 

17 A.d2 

Apparently indirectly defending the a5 
pawn, but Black has worked everything out 
exactly. 


17 

• « • 

A.xa5 

18 

&cd5 

Ad8! 

19 

Ab4 

«c6 

20 

Axd6 
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20 ... £xd5! 

By a sacrifice of the exchange Black 
seizes the initiative. 

21 AxfS Axe4 

22 Wa3 

During the game I thought that White 
must have been pinning his hopes on 22 
Vd6, and only later did I notice that this 
loses immediately to 22,.. 1 Bfe8. 

22 ... Ab6 

23 £e7 &h5 

The simple 23...£te8, defending d6, 
would have given Black full compensation 
for the exchange, in view of the threat of 
24...®g6. But should he be judged so se¬ 
verely for his desire to also include his 
knight in the attack? 

24 Sd6! 

Hort is equal to the task! By blocking the 
black queen’s path to g6. White achieves 
coordination of his pieces. 

24 ... Wc7 

25 Sadi £d4 

26 c3 

Of course, 26 26xd4 exd4 27 2xd4 was 
essential. Now Black’s attack becomes 
decisive. 

26 ... ,&xe3 

27 2d8+ $h7! 

A subtlety which White had not taken 
into account: on 28 2xc8 Black has the 
zwischenzug 28.. JLxf2+. 


28 fxe3 Wb6! 

The rook at c8 is invulnerable, in view of 
the threat of mate in three moves. 

29 &£2 2xd8 

30 £xd8 

Later, during analysis, Hort stated that it 
was this move that was the cause of White’s 
defeat. However, after 30 2xd8 Black has 
the very strong moves 30...4M4, or even 
30...£ig3!?, with the threat of 31...£tfil+!; 
the capture of the knight leads to mate: 31 
&xg3 Wxe3+ 32 <&h2 1T2. 

30 ... Wg6 

31 g4 

32 2gl 

On this move White used up his last re¬ 
serves of time. He rejected 32 Htfd6 on ac¬ 
count of the possible 32...^.c2 33 JLxf6 
±xdl 34 £xe5 *c2+ 35 *g3 We2, with 
very dangerous threats; incidentally. White 
also has to reckon with 32...&xg4+. 

32 ... £c6 

33 £xfl> Vc2+ 

The quiet 33...'§ r xf6+ 34 d?el Wh4+ 
would also have won, but it was highly 
tempting to conclude the game with an 
attack. 

34 &g3 We2 



White is a rook up, but there is no salva¬ 
tion. 

A curious mate results now after 35 JLh4 
Wxe3+ 36 $h2 4+, when if 37 JLg3 
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there is a mate by 37...0c2+, and if 37 Hg3 
by 37...#f2+. 


35 Axg7 

Wxe3+ 

36 &h4 

&xg7 

37 We7 


Or 37 Sfl Ag2. 


37 ... 

#xgi 

38 ! r xe5+ 

16 


White resigns 


WHO WILL MAKE A STEP 
FORWARD? 

My match with Mecking, Lucerne 1977 

Here there was not just one very important 
game. Here the entire match was very im¬ 
portant. And, I would guess, for both play¬ 
ers. Both of us had reached the Candidates 
for the second time, on the first occasion 
each of us had suffered immediate failure, 
and we both needed to make a step forward. 
I also attempted to rouse myself with the 
thought that the years were passing, and that 
I could not rest content with what had been 
achieved. 

But to want to win, and to actually win, 
are two quite different things. Besides, in 
my preparations numerous difficulties came 
to light. Henrique Mecking was young, he 
was developing, and - as, however, I 
mentioned earlier in my comments on the 
match with Alexander Zaitsev - his games 
of even two years earlier said precisely 
nothing. But for all his youth, Mecking had 
experience of match play, and as a match 
player he was not at all bad... 

But youth, apart from a mass of virtues, 
also has its vulnerable points. Thus I made 
the assumption that it was opening surprises 
that could put Mecking out of his normal 
stride. 

And I decided to change my repertoire, 
especially as Black. I abandoned my fa¬ 
vourite and faithful schemes, and switched 


to a certain variation of the Sicilian De¬ 
fence, which formerly I had never played. In 
such a decision there was a degree of risk, 
but I analysed the variation very thoroughly, 
found in it several new ideas, unnoticed by 
theory, and was in no doubt that for 3-4 
games in a match against 1 e4 this variation 
would suffice. 

As White I was counting on my usual 
move 1 d4, against which Mecking normally 
chose only three or four variations. 

This plan worked one hundred and twenty 
per cent, so to speak. At times the effects of 
the opening surprises on Mecking were like 
bomb explosions. He clearly lost his self- 
control, and made endless protests; for 
instance, regarding the fact that my pieces 
stood two millimetres closer to one edge of 
the square than the other. 

The result was that in several games I al¬ 
ready had a won position from the opening, 
and what let me down was only my own 
haste in the opponent’s constant time 
trouble. This lack of time so exhausted 
Mecking, that our difference in age was 
nullified. Moreover, after the match 
Mecking looked more tired than I did. 

This is what can result from accurate 
opening preparation prior to a match. And 
here is the evidence. 

Polugayevsky-Mecking 
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This is the position after Black’s 14th 
move in the 7th game of the match. It is 
clear that White has a marked positional 
advantage. It was achieved in a paradoxical 
manner: out of his 14 moves. White has 
made 6(!!) with his queen. What’s more, 
this manoeuvre was of course prepared 
beforehand. 

Another example: 

Mecking-Polugayevsky 



Here, in the 6th game (a Sicilian 
Defence), White played 15 f5, and... offered 
a draw, since he has essentially lost the 
opening battle. Black, naturally, declined. 

The game continued 15...b4 16 £>c5 

17 fxe6 fxe6 18 We3 tta7!, and after 18 
moves White’s position can be assessed as 
lost. 

The win of the queen by 19...£)b3+ is 
threatened, and so White is forced to allow 
the black rook in at f2. 

In the game there followed 19 ^bl ^xd3 
20 #xa7 (totally bad is 20 Wfx d3 £b5 21 
Wd2 Hf2) 20...2xa7 21 cxd3 2f2, and to 
this day I am at a loss to explain how I 
failed to win such a position. 

The deciding game proved to be the final 
one, the twelfth. I give it here with com¬ 
ments by the late ex-World Champion 
Mikhail Tal. 


Mecking-Polugayevsky 

Candidates Quarter-Final, Lucerne 1977 
English Opening 

1 c4! 

The exclamation mark appears here ‘on 
the rebound’. It is addressed to the move 
l...c5. As a long-time devotee of the 
Sicilian, it is pleasant for me to ascertain 
that this opening underwent a new and suc¬ 
cessful testing in this match. The Sicilian 
Defence passed its exam ‘with flying 
colours’, and in the final game of the match 
White declined to continue the discussion. 

1 ... 

2 £*3 e6 

3 b6 

4 e4 

Mecking would undoubtedly have studied 
all his opponent’s recent games, and now he 
‘modifies his programme’. 

4 ... £b7 

5 JLdi 



This move, for all its paradoxical appear¬ 
ance, is not without logic. The d3 square is 
only a temporary post for the bishop, and 
later (after d2-d4) it will be ‘observing’ the 
kingside. This continuation was first em¬ 
ployed by Romanishin against Petrosian in 
the 1975 USSR Championship, and gained 
him a spectacular victory. The idea was an 
appealing one, and a few rounds later 
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Polugayevsky played it ‘on sight’, so to 
speak (and again successfully) against 
Gulko. At the Interzonal Tournament in 
Manila, Polugayevsky again turned to 5 
Ad3, and brilliantly defeated Gheorghiu. 

Mecking’s psychological idea is under¬ 
standable - the Brazilian grandmaster is, as 
it were, inviting his opponent to play 
‘against himself. 

5 * • ■ d6 

Black does not object to a cramped 
Sicilian-type position, otherwise he would 
have continued 5...d5 (as Gulko played), or 
5...c5 (as he himself played against Smejkal 
at the International Tournament in Yerevan 
in 1976). 


6 

Ac2 

c5 

7 

d4 

cxd4 

8 

ftxd4 

a6 

9 

b3 

Ae7 

10 

0-0 

0-0 

11 

A b2 

€k6 

12 

ihl 



This move was made in the earlier games 
by both Romanishin and Polugayevsky. The 
idea of it is obvious - White evacuates his 
king, so as to prepare in time the advance of 
his f-pawn (the immediate 12 f4 provokes 
the typical reaction 12...£lxd4 13 Wxd4 
d5). The alternative, which to me seems 
quite good, is 12 £)xc6 Axc6 13 We2. 

12 ... Wd7 

But this is a new continuation. 12...'itfc7 
and 12...Wb8 were the moves played earlier. 
Igor Zaitsev has recommended an interest¬ 
ing pawn sacrifice: 12...b5 13 cxb5 £ixd4 
14 Wxd4 axb5 15 &xb5 e5 16 We3 d5, but 
clearly Polugayevsky did not wish to part 
with material in the final game. He intends 
to carry out ,.,b6-b5 ‘free of charge’. 

13 4?)xc6 

After this exchange the idea of White’s 
previous move becomes not altogether clear 
- after all, in the present situation his king 
could equally well be at gl. I think that 


Mecking was pinning great hopes on his 
next move. 

13 ... .&xc6 

14 Vtd3 

Threatening the highly unpleasant 15 
£ld5, with marked positional gains. But 
Black finds a very interesting counter. 



14 ... b5! 

By tactical means Black prevents the 
knight move: 15 4id5 fails to 15...exd5 16 
exd5 bxc4! 17 bxc4 Aa4. 

15 cxb5 Axb5 

16 &xb5 ttxb5 

17 fiacl 

Too academic, in my opinion, especially 
for the last, deciding game of a match, when 
victory is absolutely necessary. At the age 
of 25, I at any rate would not have played 
so quietly. White makes moves which are 
‘in general’ useful, but in the meantime 
Black consistently carries out a plan to 
eliminate the opponent’s advantage of the 
two bishops, and to simplify the game. 
Instead of 17 Sacl, 17 Wd4 deserved con¬ 
sideration, aiming to drive the black queen 
from b5, and at the same time activate the 
light-square bishop (Ad3-c4). 


17 

• « * 

2fd8 

18 

f3 

&d7! 

19 

Abl 

Af6 

20 

Axft 

£ixf6 

21 

Bfdl 

&f8! 
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There are still many pieces on the board, 
but the position resembles an endgame. The 
black king feels comfortable in the centre of 
the board, since it is impossible for White to 
open up the game. White’s ‘attacking’ light- 
square bishop is deep in ambush. 

22 2c7 *heS 

23 fic3 fiac8 

White’s position still appears preferable, 

but this does not produce anything definite. 


24 

fidcl 

fixc3 

25 

Wxc3 

a5 

26 

£d3 

Wb6 

27 

Jin 



White’s last hope is to create a passed 
pawn on the queenside. To this end Mecking 
switches his bishop (it is essential to control 
b5), but does not make any particular gains. 
Black’s forces are well mobilised. 

27 ... *e7 

28 g3 Hd7 

Another step in Black’s harmonious strat¬ 
egy. The exchange of rooks is to his advan¬ 
tage - as a rule, queen and knight coordinate 
excellently in endings. 


29 

*g2 

Hc7 

30 

Wd2 

fixcl 

31 

Wxcl 



Black has no aggressive intentions, but it 
is impossible to imagine a better arrange¬ 
ment for his pieces. 

32 £c4 h6 
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33 Wd2 

34 Wc3 

35 e5 

White has no advantage, but he must play 
on... 

35 ... dxe5 

36 Wxe5 g5 

37 Wei Wc5 

38 Wd2 £\d5! 



Played according to the motto: ‘a draw 
from a position of strength’. White cannot 
tolerate such a knight. 

39 £xd5 exd5 

40 d4 

41 &e2 

Here the game was adjourned. Black has 
a slight positional advantage, but Polu- 
gayevsky is not disposed to try to realise it: 
the value of the last game is too great, and 
besides, it had been an extremely tiring 
match. 

41 ... f5 

42 Wd3 

On 42 &d3 there could have followed 
42...Wd5 43 We2+ < &’f6, when no useful 
move is apparent - on 44 Wb2 or 44 Wf2 
there follows 44...Wb5+. 

42 ... &f6 

43 &d2 f4 

Here Mecking offered a draw... 

What a difficult match this was! A severe 
struggle in every (literally, every!) game. 
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colossal nervous tension - all this led to the 
fact that the last few games bore the stamp 
of fatigue. In looking through this twelfth 
game, one gains the distinct impression that 
Mecking attempted to breathe life into the 
position, but that for this he had left neither 
energy, nor inspiration. The Soviet grand¬ 
master proved to be better prepared in all 
aspects: in the openings, and physically. 

My Match with Tal, Alma-Ata 1980 

After Mikhail Tal’s brilliant success at the 
Interzonal Tournament in Riga, 1979, most 
experts assessed his chances in the Candid¬ 
ates Match as clearly preferable, especially 
since in our individual game he had gained a 
striking victory. And the press, especially 
the chess press, did not hide its forecasts. 

But I, in considering my preparation plan 
for the match, endeavoured, first of all, not 
to give in to excessive emotions, but soberly 
and objectively to weigh up all the facts. 

When I played through the ex-World 
Champion’s games from the Riga tourna¬ 
ment, I concluded that, despite his brilliant 
result and rich imagination, in several cases 
Tal’s positions were very dubious, and in 
some games the Riga grandmaster had gone 
in for very risky experiments in the opening, 
as, for example, against me, although it 
brought him the full point. This factor 
stimulated me into earnestly preparing for 
the coming battle, and helped me to 
maintain belief in my own powers. 

I was faced by two serious problems. 
Firstly, it was important to seize the opening 
initiative, and secondly, to rest well, in order 
to have a clear head in the event of any 
surprises. That is, to avoid a repetition of 
the Riga story, when at the board I was 
unable to work out the nuances of the sur¬ 
prise, prepared by Tal. 

This detailed self-analysis bore fruit: I 
enjoyed a great superiority in the match. 


And it was not just that the point score was 
5Vi-2Vi in my favour. I was also very much 
on top in the purely chess sense. Effectively 
in not one game of the match did Tal suc¬ 
ceed in outplaying me. 

It seems to me that the fate of the match 
was decided not by the last game, as usual, 
but by the first. My opening preparation and 
confident play in it so adversely affected the 
mood of the Riga grandmaster, that right to 
the end of the contest he was simply unable 
to find his true form. 

This is why I regard this game as 
‘decisive’. 


Polugayevsky-Tal 

Candidates Quarter-Final, AlmaAta 1980 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 


1 


£\f6 

2 

c4 

e6 

3 

&c3 

d5 

4 

d4 

£e7 

5 

AgS 

0-0 

6 

e3 

h6 

7 

£h4 

b6 

8 

Wb3 


I have several times, and with great suc¬ 
cess, employed this queen manoeuvre in the 

Tartakower 

Variation. 

Usually in the 


Queen’s Gambit the development of the 
queen at b3 is not especially advantageous, 
but in the given set-up it is perfectly logical, 
since White’s main method of play here 
consists in creating pressure on the central 


d5 square. 

8 

* * * 

Ab7 

9 

-i.xf6 

ixf6 

10 

cxdS 

exd5 

11 

Hdl 

He8 

12 

£d3 

£>c6!? 


An idea of Geller’s, which Tal had al¬ 
ready played previously. Black uses his 
knight to attack the enemy queen, so as then 
to make the thematic advance ...c7-c5. 
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During my preparations I naturally made 
a serious analysis of this interesting 
position. As a result, I was able to establish 
one serious defect in Black’s set-up: the 
poor position of his knight on the edge of the 
board (after ...4ia5), and also to make pre¬ 
cise adjustments to the deployment and co¬ 
ordination of my own pieces. 

The course of this game proved so con¬ 
vincing, that later in the match Tal rejected 
Geller’s plan in favour of 12...c5! This 
energetic strike at the centre is regarded by 
theory as the strongest counter-measure 
against White’s 8th move. After 13 dxc5 
£>d7! 14 c6 (in the event of 14 cxb6 4ic5 or 
first 14...d4 Black has fine play) 14...jLxc6 
15 0-0 4 )c5 16 Wc2 2c8 the chances are 
equal. 


13 

0-0 

&a5 

14 

Wc2 

c5 

15 

dxc5 

bxc5 

16 

£la4! 

c4 

17 

£e2 

•c7 


Strategically the position looks attractive 
for White, who has provoked the ...c5-c4 
advance and secured for himself the block¬ 
ading square d4, thus sharply reducing the 
activity of the bishop at b7. 

When defending his views, Geller used to 
build his play on exploiting the open b-file 
for a rook, attacking the b2 pawn, and 
keeping ready in certain cases the ...d5-d4 


advance. And usually he was successful in 
upholding his principles, but only for the 
reason that White did not find a clear-cut 
coordinating plan. 

18 £sc3 2ad8 

19 2d2! 

This simple doubling on the d-file diverts 
Black from any active ideas, forcing him to 
consider the fate of his own d5 pawn. 

19 ... 2d7 

20 2fdl 2ed8 

21 £k!4 

White plans a set-up that is very unpleas¬ 
ant for Black: JLf3 and £k!4-e2-f4. Black 
should evidently have chosen 21...Wb6, but 
he hastens to bring his knight into operation, 
without, however, taking full account of all 
the consequences. 

21 ... &c6? 

22 £kdb5 WaS 

23 ixc4 a6 



Black was relying on this move, associat¬ 
ing it with the variation 24 £)a3 £)b4. But 
with the following tactical blow White gains 
a serious advantage. 

24 &xd5! 2xd5 

24...axb5 is of course bad, on account of 
25 &xf6+ gxf6 26 2xd7 2xd7 27 2xd7 
bxc4 (27...HH , el+ 28 Afl) 28 h3. 


25 

2xd5 

2xd5 

26 

i.xd5 

Wxb5 

27 

a4! 

Wb6 
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27...#xb2 fails to 28 Wxb2 ±xb2 29 
Bbl. 

28 0e4 

Threatening 29 'He&+. Black is forced to 
agree to the exchange of light-square bish¬ 
ops, after which White's rook and two 
pawns, on opposite flanks, are clearly sup¬ 
erior to Black’s bishop and knight. This 
advantage is especially appreciable if the 
queens are exchanged. There then arises a 
typical ending, one that often occurs in 
practice, where with the support of his rook 
White creates two widely separated passed 
pawns, against which the minor pieces are 
usually helpless. Therefore Black’s only 
chance of resisting is to retain his main 
fighting piece. 


28 

• « * 

£tf8 

29 

i.xb7 

&xb7 

30 

b4 

4?f8 

31 

Bd7 

&d8 

32 

g3 

ttb8 

33 

Wc4 

&e8 

34 

Hd5 




White has completed the required prepa¬ 
rations for a pawn breakthrough on the 
queenside, which Black is unable to prevent. 

34 ... ttb7 

35 b5 

Not the best way of carrying out the plan. 
First 35 a5! and only then 36 b5 was un¬ 
doubtedly stronger, when it is doubtful 


whether Black could have held out for long. 
For example: 35...£ic6 36 b5! £\xa5 (36... 
£»5 37 We4) 37 *e4+ *f8 38 bxa6 Htx a6 
39 #b4+, or 37...Jfc.e7 38 bxa6 Wxa6 39 
'# r a4+. When making my 35th move, I 
overlooked that Black was not obliged to 
exchange on b5. 


35 

« • * 

a5! 

36 

h4 

iie7 

37 

Sdl 

£te6 

38 

Wc3 

£b4 


Black, in severe time trouble, fails to find 
the best arrangement of his pieces. He 
should have kept control of b6 by playing 
38...Ad8! And although White has a clear 
advantage, it would not be an easy matter to 
realise it. 


39 

#e5 

£e7 

40 

Bel 

&f6? 

41 

Wd6 

£d8 


Now too late, since the white queen has 
penetrated into the enemy position, and the 
game concludes immediately. 

42 *a6! 

Black resigns, since he cannot stop the 
b-pawn. 

In this match Misha Tal was in far from 
his best form, but, despite his defeat, he held 
on courageously, demonstrating great 
dignity. I am happy that for many years my 
chess career was closely linked with this 
unusually charming man, this great chess 
magician, whom we all called a genius even 
when he was still alive. 

The chess world has been impoverished 
by the loss of Misha Tal, but he has left us a 
countless number of brilliant masterpieces. 

My Match with Korchnoi 
Buenos Aires 1980 

In my career Viktor Korchnoi has been one 
of my most difficult opponents in the psy¬ 
chological sense. It is hard to give an exact 
explanation of this; probably there is not 
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just one, but several reasons. In my first 
match with him (Evian 1977) there was 
essentially no battle, Korchnoi dominating 
completely at the chessboard. 

When preparing for my second match 
with him - this was in the Candidates Semi- 
Finals - I engaged in self-reproach: ‘Why 
and for what reason does this happen with 
me?’ Day after day, step by step, I was 
occupied with ‘understanding myself. I will 
not burden the reader with how this charac¬ 
ter ‘polishing process’ proceeded. I can only 
say with Conviction that I arrived in 
Argentina a completely different person, and 
that of the ‘old Polugayevsky’ not a trace 
remained. 

Therefore this second match with 
Korchnoi turned out to be unusually tense 
and interesting, and in the creative sense too 
it was at a quite high level. This was an 
equal clash between two opponents worthy 
of each other. 

The Buenos Aires event was conducted at 
the very highest level and surpassed all ex¬ 
pectations. Many complimentary words can 
be addressed to the match organisers, to its 
chief arbiter, the ‘eternally youthful’ Argen¬ 
tine grandmaster Miguel Najdorf, and to one 
of the sponsors, the Clarin newspaper. 

In those days the Argentine capital en¬ 
joyed a genuine chess boom, as thousands of 
spectators constantly filled one of its central 
theatres, observing the course of the match. 

But the greatest revelation of the event 
was the erection on the stage of... a glass 
chamber, in which the grandmasters joined 
battle. Constructed according to the design 
of an Argentine architect, in the opinion of 
the organisers it was designed to completely 
protect the participants against... bullets, 
parapsychologists, and the noise of chess 
fans. It is not everyone, of course, who 
would like being isolated from the audito¬ 
rium, and not to feel its breathing. But on 
the other hand, it is hard to imagine more 


ideal conditions for the absolute mobilisa¬ 
tion of one’s thoughts. 

To this day I regret that this ‘Argentine 
innovation’ has been forgotten, and has not 
been taken up by the chess world. 

Over a period of six weeks there was a 
very tough battle, with the grandmasters 
playing all twelve games of normal time 
plus two additional games. Although, in my 
opinion, in the second half of the match I 
even had a slight playing advantage, the 
score before the concluding twelfth game 
was 6-5 in Korchnoi’s favour. 

But the opening preparation for this 
‘decisive’ game I began after the conclusion 
of the tenth game, since I planned the 
following schedule: to gain a draw as Black 
in the eleventh game, and transfer the 
resolving of the main question to the last 
day, when I would have the white pieces. 

From what has been said earlier, it will be 
clearly evident how incredibly difficult it is 
to win to order ‘the game of one’s life’, and 
how much spiritual strength is required for 
this. 

In order somehow to surprise my oppo¬ 
nent, it was exceptionally important for nre 
to find some fresh idea in the Queen’s 
Indian Defence, which had been regularly 
tested in our event. 

I realised that at this critical moment I 
needed absolute solitude for a direct, open 
discussion ‘with myself, and that, for total 
concentration of thoughts, I had to rid my¬ 
self of the slightest extraneous influence. 
And for the first time in the match I did 
some night-time analytical work without my 
trainers, so as first to find an idea, and only 
then consult with my assistants! 

Passionately I began searching for that 
‘one’ move for the given situation. My 
attention was focused on a rare variation of 
the Queen’s Indian Defence, which, it is 
true, I had already employed twice in the 
match, although without the desired result. 
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Painstakingly studying the position, I at¬ 
tempted to approach the problem from die 
other side, and... on the eighth move a great 
success awaited me. 

Later, for several years, my innovation 
served White faithfully in many tourna¬ 
ments. I think that World Champion Garry 
Kasparov can thank me for this invention: 
he has employed it several times and with 
enormous success. It took Black many years 
to find an adequate antidote. 

Polugayevsky-Korchnoi 

Candidates Semi-Final, Buenos Aires 1980 
Queen's Indian Defence 


1 


£UK 

2 

c4 

b6 

3 

g3 

e6 

4 

Ag2 

Ab7 

5 

0-0 

Ae7 

6 

d4 

0-0 

7 

d5 

exd5 



The eighth game of the match had gone 8 
£k!4 i.c6! (after 8...4)c6 9 cxd5 &xd4 10 
*xd4 c5 11 1^3!? d6 12 a4 a6 13 &a3 b5 
14 Af4 b4 15 £)c4 White gained a slight 
advantage in the sixth game) 9 cxd5 -&xd5 
10 JLxd5 £>xd5 11 e4 &b4 12 &c3 4J6 13 
£)f5 Be81, and Black has good chances 
thanks to his.pressure on e4. 

8 £ji4!! 


It is this lateral knight manoeuvre that 
proves the ‘crux’ of White’s idea. In this 
way he attains the desired variations, while 
avoiding 8...^Lc6 and 8...4ic6. 

8 c6 

After 8...£)e4 9 cxd5 £xh4 10 ii.xe4 
£f6 11 ^02 g6 12 &c3 White obtains an 
attractive position. 

9 cxd5 
10 

This position had frequently occurred in 
the 8 4!M4 c6 variation, although there 
White usually continued 10 e4 followed by 
11 4ic3. But here the vulnerable position of 
the white knight dictates that it should im¬ 
mediately move to f5. Black decides to try 
and cast doubts on this. 

10 ... £c5 

Vacating e7 for the knight, from where it 

will dislodge its white opponent from its 
active position. As will be seen. White is 
able to refute this plan. 

Later at the Malta Olympiad, two other 
continuations were tried. But after both 
10...&C7 11 e4 d5 12 &c3 ^.f6 13 exd5 
cxd5 14 i.f4 £>ba6 15 flel (Kasparov- 
Marjanovic), and 10...£rf6 11 e4 d5 12 ^2c3 
dxe4 13 £txe4 with the threat of -&g5 
(Polugayevsky-Stean went 13 Ag5?! h6, 
when Black parried the attack) White has a 
serious initiative for the pawn. 

11 e4 SV7 
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12 £>xg7! $xg7 

13 b4 

White regains his piece, and the oppo¬ 
nent's dark squares on the kingside are 
irreparably weakened. 

13 ... i.xb4 

Black should probably have tried 
13..J&.a6, so that after 14 Bel the white 
rook would have been less actively placed 
than in the game. But here too White has a 
strong initiative, e.g. 14...jLxb4 15 Wd4+ f6 
16 #xb4 c5 17 ®c3 £>bc6 18 e5! 


14 

Wd4+ 

f6 

15 

^fxb4 

c5 

16 

®d2 

&bc6 

17 

£b2 



The check at h6 is unnecessary, since 
there is no point in driving the black king 
out of the firing line. White’s overall plan 
consists in organising the e4-e5 break¬ 
through, after which it will all be over. 
Realising this. Black tries by tactical means 
to hinder or at least delay it. 

17 ... £a6 

18 Bdl 2x5 

19 &a3 

White is not afraid of this sideways de¬ 
velopment, since the knight and the black 
bishop mutually restrict each Other. 
Meanwhile, the threat of f2-f4 hangs over 
Black like the sword of Damocles. 

19 ... &7c6 

20 We3! 

This modest move, over which I thought 
for more than half an hour, prevents Black 
from confusing matters in variations such as 
20 f4 £>d3 21 e5 £>xb2 22 «fxb2 £>d4 23 
£.xa8 Wxa8, and thus acts like a proverbial 
cold shower. 

20 ... *e7 

On 20...^b4 White had prepared the 
murderous 21 Ed6!, with the threat of 
Badl, and after 21...&bd3 (21...&ed3 loses 
immediately to 22 ^5+) 22 f4 £ixb2 (or 
22...&g4 23 #f3) 23 fxe5 Black is lost. 


21 f4 £>c4 

Of course, there was little cheer in re¬ 
treating to f7 or g6, but nevertheless this 
would have been the lesser evil. 


22 

£)xc4 

.&xc4 

23 

e5 

Ixe5 

24 

&xc6 

dxc6 



25 Bd7!! 

An explosive move. With his few remain¬ 
ing forces White begins a direct attack, 
which is merely strengthened by the pres¬ 
ence of opposite-colour bishops. 

25 ... Wxd7 

26 ttxe5+ &(7 

Correct was 26...*4^6, which would have 
transposed into the game after 27 tfg5+ 
4?f7 28 ^6+. But now White could have 
won more quickly by 27 Bel Web (27... 
Wg4 28 *T6+ $g8 29 Wh8+ *f7 30 
0xh7+ and mate next move, or 27..Jke6 28 
#f6+ * g 8 29 Wg5+ <&f7 30 f5 and wins) 
28 Wc7+ ifeeS 29 Wxc6+, winning an im¬ 
portant pawn in comparison with the game. 

But I had worked out beforehand the var¬ 
iations after 26...&g6, and with time trouble 
approaching I did not want to be diverted by 
a search for additional possibilities. 


27 

Wf6+ 

$g8 

28 

Wg5+ 

4f7 

29 

Bel 

We6 


Black has to give up his queen, since 
29..JLe6 fails to 30 f5. 
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30 

*g7+ 

&e8 

31 

2xe6+ 

£.xe6 

32 

£f6 

i.f7 

33 

&g5 


The end position of 

White's combination. 

Of course, 

34 'Bfxh? followed by the ad- 

vance of the pawns would also have won, 
but, by threatening 34 'Sife5+, for the sake of 

comfort he intends in 

addition to win the 

exchange. 



33 

* , . 

&d7 

34 

Jih6 

c4 

35 

Wxh7 

c5 

36 

£xf8 



There was absolutely no reason to be in a 
hurry with this; 36 g4 or 36 h4 would have 
concluded matters within a few moves. I 
was let down by my nerves in this important 
game, the last in ‘normal time’. 

36 ... 2xf8 

37 %7 &e7 

38 tfe5+ &d7 

39 g4 

And here White should have restricted the 
rook by 39 Wf6, or advanced the pawn after 
the preparatory 39 ®g7 

39 ... Se8 

40 Wf6 Ad5 

41 g5 2e2 



In this position the game was adjourned. 
Black has activated his pieces, but a queen 
is a queen, and there are two ways to win: 


by the move sealed by White, and by 42 g6. 
Moreover, in my analysis I was able to find 
a fairly clear-cut winning procedure. 

42 h4 b5 

Obviously 42...fixa2 loses quickly to 43 
h5. Therefore Black attempts to advance his 
pawn to b4 and follow it up with ...c4-c3 or 
...b4-b3. By a series of checks White fore- 


stalls this possibility. 

43 Wf5+ 

&d6 

44 

Wft+ 

<4>c6 

45 

WcU 

&d6 

46 

0d8+ 

<£>c6 

47 


*d6 

48 

^f8+ 



Having made several ‘prophylactic anti¬ 
time trouble’ moves. White sets about im¬ 
plementing his plan. 

48 ... &c6 

49 a3! 

The black pawns are now halted, since 

49.. .a5 is met by 50 1 Bt f a8+ and 51 W\a5, 
and 49...c3 by 50 #f6+. 

49 ... Se3 

The only chance of exploiting the passed 
c4 pawn. 49...fia2 would have been most 
simply met by 50 Wf6+ and 51 'S r c3, fol¬ 
lowed by the advance of the kingside pawns. 

50 h5 c3 

51 Wf6+ 

Again White solves all his problems by 
checks. 

51 .., £e6 

Or 51...*c7 52 ^g7+! $c6 (52...*c8 53 
Wf8+) 53 h6, when 52...c2 loses to 53 

*g6+. 

But now too White is able to exploit the 
fact that the black bishop is not very 

actively placed. 

52 &£2 c2 

53 Wb2 2h3 

54 &g2 

Completing the encirclement: after 

54.. .5xh5 55 #xc2 the white pawns are 
unstoppable. 
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54 ... £f5 

The last chance. 



55 Wf6+! 

White simply transposes into a won queen 
ending, his pawns being further advanced. 

55 ... £>c7 

56 ttxfS cl=W 

57 «fe5+ 

Vacating f5 for the king. The rest is obvi¬ 
ous. 

57...^>b6 58 &xh3 b4 59 axb4 cxb4 60 
h6 Whl+ 61 &g4 Wdl+ 62 &f5 Wc2+ 63 
&f6 b3 64 h7! Wxh7 65 We3+ *c6 66 
Wxb3 Wh8+ 67 &e7 Wi4 68 «c4+ &b6 
69 Wb4+ &c6 70 tfe4+ &b5 71 £tf7 a5 72 
g6 ^4 73 W e5+ Black resigns 

The match score was levelled at 6-6. By 
the rules of the competition we had to play 
two additional games, and if they did not 
decide anything, then another two. And if 
even after this the scores were still level, the 
following approved clause was to come into 
force: the winner would be the player who 
had won more games with the black pieces. 
A more ridiculous decision is hard to imag¬ 
ine! 

Incidentally, before the start of this World 
Championship cycle, the FIDE President 
Fridrik Olafsson invited all the Candidates 
to Amsterdam, in order to discuss this 
clause, and the majority of the participants 
voted for the abolition of this absurd rule. I 


do not know why the President did not 
immediately draw up an appropriate doc¬ 
ument, but when later this question was 
again put to the participants, one of the 
Candidates Quarter-Final Matches had al¬ 
ready started. As a result time was lost, and 
everything remained unchanged. This factor 
was to play a fatal role in my destiny... 

Since, on the number of wins with Black, 
Korchnoi had the advantage over me, in the 
event of a drawn match I would be out of 
the battle for the world crown. And so for 
the second time I had to accomplish a feat: 
again win a ‘decisive’ clash during the short 
distance of the additional games. 

After a draw in the thirteenth game came 
the 14th, where I had White. It turned out to 
be the last in the tiring six-week battle and 
became one of the most dramatic pages in 
my chess biography... 

The players chose what was then a 
topical variation of the English Opening: 


1 



2 

c4 

c5 

3 

&c3 

d5 

4 

cxd5 

£ixd5 

5 

e4 

<£>b4 

6 

-&.c4 




This position was well known to me, 
since I had played this in the afore-men¬ 
tioned game with Tal in Riga. At a training 
session with international master Orest 
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Averkin, we spent many hours on new 
analysis, and came to the conclusion that 
White has good prospects. 

And yet, before making my sixth move, I 
hesitated: I was put on my guard by the 
speed with which Korchnoi had played the 
opening. The thought even occurred to me: 
“Why not play 6 iLb5+, where White guar¬ 
antees himself at least equal chances, and 
only at home decide whether to choose the 
main line in the concluding ‘white’ game 
No. 16?” 

In any other situation, where I was not 
afraid of a draw, I would probably have 
done this. But had I the right to agree to 
this, and to leave myself essentially only one 
chance on the last day, when an opportunity 
had presented itself to ‘engage in battle’ 
right from the opening? Besides, what if in 
the 16th game my opponent were to ‘change 
course’? 

And so my doubts were banished: 

6 £c4!?? 

The main continuation, around which the 
debates were proceeding, was considered to 
be 6...i.e6 7 £.xe6 &d3+ 8 <£>fl fxe6. 


7 

&e2 

£\f4+ 

8 

£fl 


9 

b4 

cxb4 

10 

£d5 

g6 

11 

i.b2 

Ag7 

12 

&xg7 

<5ixg7 

13 

£lxb4 



Later, ways were found for White to keep 
the initiative, in particular 13 Well? 4ic6 
14 d4). 

13 ... 0-0 

14 d4 £g4 

Korchnoi made these moves at almost 
lightning speed, and I realised that I had 
clearly fallen into a trap... After the game I 
was told how Averkin, observing the open¬ 
ing events on a TV screen in the auditorium, 
had put his head in his hands, being on the 
Verge of‘insanity’. 



Late that evening the ‘terrible’ truth was 
revealed to me. It turned out that the dia¬ 
gram position had occurred in the other 
Semi-Final Match between Hiibner and 
Portisch, which was taking place at that 
rime in Europe, and had been published in 
the Clarin newspaper. And of course, 
Korchnoi had not been slow to make use of 
this interesting idea. 

The Danish grandmaster Bent Larsen 
later wrote: ‘Polu... lost the match, because 
he had not read the Clarin newspaper.’ 

Dear Bent, you are right only partially. In 
fact I constantly looked at all the chess news 
in the Clarin , and by agreement in my 
training group a special procedure was even 
established: every morning before breakfast, 
I was brought that page of the paper where 
our games, and also those of the Htibner- 
Portisch match, were annotated. 

But on that ill-starred morning, the day 
before the decisive battle, I was absorbed in 
the analysis of the 13th game, and that pre¬ 
cious page from the Clarin , with the dia¬ 
gram mentioned, for some reason did not 
come within my field of view. 

But this was only half the trouble. The 
main ‘nightmare’ was that that same day 
Miguel Najdorf had shown the Hiibner- 
Portisch game to my trainers Averkin and 
Sveshnikov, but they had simply forgotten 
to inform me... 
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Such a tragic combination of circum¬ 
stances is enough to drive a man mad! 

Below I give the remainder of the game 
with very light notes. I hope that the reader 
will excuse me, since even now it is ‘torture’ 
for me to remember what happened... 

From the diagram position the game 
continued: 

15 &e2?! 

Hiibner played 15 but after 15... 
jbcf3 16 gxf3 £\c6 17 £ixc6 bxc6 he was 
still in difficulties. Probably the best for 
White was 15 d5. 


15 


!Td6! 

16 

Wd2 

£e6 

17 

.&xe6 

®xe6 

18 

&e3 


After 18 WdS Black would have had the 
unpleasant 18...f5! 19 e5 a5 20 £>c2 £>c6 

and 21...Sad8. 



18 

■ • » 

f5 

19 

0d3 

fxe4 

20 

Wxe4 

Wxe4+ 

21 

&xe4 

& d7 

22 

Shcl 

215! 

23 

Sc7 

&f6+ 



Despite the exchange of queens. Black 
has a strong attack thanks to the white 
king’s sorry position in the centre of the 
board. 

Korchnoi conducted the final part of the 
game very strongly. 


24 *d3 a5 25 &c2 £kd5 26 8xb7 £*4+ 
27 <3?e4 £\xg2 28 £te5 Bf4+ 29 &d5 £15! 
30 Hc7 2d8+ 31 *c5 £.xc2 32 £tc6 Se8 
33 £ixe7+ £f8 34 £k6 2f5+ 35 &e5 £>f4 
36 Hxh7 $g8 37 Sd7 £k!3+ 38 &b6 £ixe5 
39 dxe5 2exe5 40 Scl 8f6+ 41 2xf2 
White resigns 

MEETINGS WITH WORLD 
CHAMPIONS 

Of course, all these can be regarded as 
decisive games, as ‘games of one’s life’. 
Because Champions - even if they have 
already lost their title, or have not yet gained 
it - are extraordinary chess players. And 
people too. This is natural: otherwise they 
would not be Champions... 

My games with all the World Champions 
with whom fate has linked me have nor¬ 
mally resulted in a very hard fight. Whether 
this was because I intuitively sensed their 
special chess strength, or for some other 
reason, it is difficult to say. But on many 
occasions these games have served as 
stimulants for me, they have left their mark, 
and have changed me as a player, as a 
fighter, and as a person. Even when their 
competitive significance has been slight, or 
simply non-existent. In these meetings I 
have tested myself, and at times convinced 
myself that I might be able to achieve 
something in chess... 

These games are also included in this 
book for another reason. In each of them 
there was a crucial opening battle, which 
was important at the time, and in which both 
players tried to vindicate their own convic¬ 
tions. And the preparation carried out prior 
to each game was very thorough. Ideas were 
bom, either to be shortly refuted, or to 
become part of theory. 

I give these games not in chronological 
order, but in the order in which my oppo¬ 
nents became World Champion. 
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DON’T CREATE AN IDOL FOR 
YOURSELF 

Botvinnik-Polugayevsky 

Moscow 1967 
English Opening 

To be honest, by that time I had already 
even given up hope of a meeting at the 
board with the Patriarch of Soviet chess, the 
strongest World Champion over a period of 
many years after the Second World War. 
The ex-World Champion was then already 
56 years old, and it was said that he would 
shortly be ending his chess career. But we 
were brought together by the team event of 
the USSR Peoples’ Spartakiad. As the 
reader will see, I lost this game. And now I 
am convinced, knowing myself, that it could 
not have been otherwise. Since my child¬ 
hood, Mikhail Botvinnik had been my idol, 
and virtually the first game which I studied 
really thoroughly was his brilliant win over 
Lilienthal in the 1944 USSR Championship. 
I was so thrilled by it that for the first time 
in my life, instead of going to school, I went 
off to the town park, and there, on a bench, I 
re-enacted the game probably some seventy 
times on my board. 

From then on I lived under the spell of 
Botvinnik’s play. A book of his selected 
games lay under my pillow. I always sup¬ 
ported him, even when I had become a 
grandmaster, and I treasured his advice. 
Even the present book, as you will recall, 
owes its existence to Professor Botvinnik. 
At that time in Belgrade, in 1969, we played 
together in a tournament for the second and 
last time, and this was essentially the tour¬ 
nament that concluded Botvinnik's com¬ 
petitive career. But rather than the draw 
which occurred there, I should nevertheless 
like to give our first game. 

When I was preparing for the game, I 
realised that my main trump in playing 


against the ex-World Champion was my far- 
seeing calculation in dynamic positions, and 
so I decided to employ an idea which had 
occurred in a game of mine against Tringov 
in some international tournament. Purely 
chess-wise the scheme fully justified itself, 
but... I did not succeed, even for five hours, 
in renouncing my admiration for Botvinnik; 
indeed, at the time it was probably impos¬ 
sible for me to do so. 

On the other hand, the game taught me to 
overcome myself, and although I lost the 
game, I gained considerably more. I realised 
that in the battle for the highest titles (and 
within six months I became USSR 
Champion for the first time) I had to 
become tougher, I had to learn to play 
without regard for reputations, and I had to 
act with determination, which was what I 
lacked in my first encounter with Mikhail 
Botvinnik. 


1 

c4 

c5 

2 


£>c6 

3 

£k3 

g6 

4 

e3 

£g7 

5 

d4 

d6 

6 

£e2 


7 

d5 

£&5 


That Botvinnik would choose this par¬ 
ticular system of development, I had not the 
slightest doubt, and I had studied this 
position in my preparations. It is similar to a 
King’s Indian set-up, with the difference 
that the white bishop is not at g2, but e2, 
from where it defends the c4 pawn and 
hinders ...b7-b5. On the other hand. White’s 
pawn has not yet advanced to e4, and this 
gives Black some time for development. 
And without e3-e4 White cannot get by. 

8 e4 0-0 

9 0-0 £g4! 

It turns out that the c4 pawn still requires 
defending! It is this move that constitutes 
Tringov’s idea. But here my opponent 
replied surprisingly quickly. 
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10 Ae3 

I had reckoned only with 10 foA2 Axe2 
11 0xe2 5M7, but Botvinnik upholds one 
of his own principles: for the sake of rein¬ 
forcing his centre. White is prepared to spoil 
his pawn formation. 

10 ... Axf3 

11 gxf3 e5 

Nowadays I would probably have played 

11.. .e6, since after 12...exd5 13 cxd5 He8 
the white centre, although strong, is immo¬ 
bile. With the move in the game I wanted to 
make the game more closed: after all, the 
opponent has two bishops. 

12 f4 exf4 

13 jLxf4 0e7 

13...2e8 suggests itself, so as on 14 Ad3 

to reply 14...£sh5, and in comparison with 
the game the black queen can go to h4 with¬ 
out loss of time. I didn’t like 13...Ee8 be¬ 
cause of 14 0c2, but in this case White is 
deprived of the manoeuvre Ad3-bl, which 
he carries out in the game. 

14 Ad3 &d7? 

Of course, Black should have played . 

14.. .£>h5 15 Ae3 a6 (15...0h4 is premature 
in view of the possibility in certain vari¬ 
ations - after 16 f4 - of the knight moving 
to b5) 16 Bel 0h4 17 f4 2ae8 18 0f3 f5, 
with an active position. But psychologically 
I was not prepared for gaining a good game 
against ‘the’ Botvinnik so quickly, and so I 


played timidly, aiming merely to post my 
knight at e5. 

15 Bel &e5 

16 b3 

White is not especially sorry to give up 
his bishop at d3, since his main trump lies in 
the inactivity of the black knight at a5. 
Exchanges merely increase White’s advan¬ 
tage in force on the kingside and in the 
centre. 

16 h5 

With the idea of 17...0h4 18 Ag3 0h3, 
when 19...h4 is threatened. But this move 
creates nothing but additional weaknesses. It 
is understandable that I should not want to 
exchange, but 16...g5! deserved considera¬ 
tion, and if 17 Ae3 g4!, with a double-edged 
game, while 17 Ag3 4}g6 gives Black 
control of the dark squares on the kingside. 

17 &g2! 



A subtle move, which I had overlooked in 
my calculations. The white king defends 
itself ‘a la Steinitz’. Black is deprived of the 
h3 square, and the futility of his previous 
move becomes apparent. 

17 a6 

White’s plan is close to fulfilment - Abl, 
Ae3 and f2-f4. Probably I should have 
sacrificed a pawn by 17...g5 18 Axe5 Axe5 
19 0x115 <^7, with counterplay, but again 
I was hindered by timidity in front of my 
idol. 
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18 Abl Sab8 

19 We2 Wd7 

Black pins his hopes on the ...b7-b5 ad¬ 
vance, but the opponent’s very next move 
comes as a cold shower. 

20 Ad2 

The knight at aS is immediately left 
hanging. 

20 ... b5 

21 <£>dl 

Not, of course, 21 £kb5? axb5 22 Axa5 
b4, when the white bishop at a5 is lost. 

21 ... & b7 

22 f4 

It is obvious that the opening battle has 
been won by White, although after his risky 
10th move he might well have lost it. 

22 ... £)g4 

The exchange of queens - 22...Wg4+, 
leaves Black with a difficult ending. 


23 

h3 


24 

CM 2 

Sbe8 

25 

Seel 

Se7 

26 

wa 

Sfe8 

27 

Se2! 




The battle is ‘for’ and ‘against’ the e4-e5 
breakthrough, in which it is clear that White 
holds the upper hand. 

27 ... £fo7 

27...bxc4 28 bxc4 Wa4 does nothing to 
solve Black’s problems, and can be well met 
by 29 Wb3or29 Ad3. 


28 Sfel Ad4 

29 Ac2 

White has no reason to hurry, and he even 
deprives his opponent of the possibility just 


mentioned. 



29 

• 4 ft 

b4 

30 

&h2 

£>d8 

31 

&d3 

ih8 

32 

e5 

Wc7 

33 

&hl 

dxe5 

34 

£xe5 

Axe5 

35 

Sxe5 



Simpler was 35 &xe5 Sxe5 36 ttg3, 
when it is doubtful whether Black has any¬ 
thing better than 36...Sxe2 37 'fifxc7 Sxel+ 
38 Axel 2xel+ 39 < 4’g2 2e2+ 40 
which is clearly lost for him. 


35 

• • • 

Sxe5 

36 

Sxe5 

Sxe5 

37 

Af4 

SB 

38 

Axc7 

Hxf3 

39 

Axd8 

Se3 



Capturing on h3 gives White a tempo for 
the approach of his king, while 39...2f 1+ 40 
£g2 Sal 41 &T2 Sxa2 42 £iel leaves the 
rook out of play. But perhaps it was here 
that Black should have sought his last 
chance, in the variation 42...a5 43 tf?fl a4 

44 bxa4 Sb2. True, it is not difficult to find 

45 Ac7 f6 46 Af4, with the threat of 47 
Acl. Now White realises his advantage by 
accurate technique. 
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40 &gl Be2 41 Adi Sd2 42 £tf2 ^f8 
43 &f1 &d7 44 Ag5 Bxa2 45 &g7 

46 Ae7 Ba5 47 h4 f6 48 *el &f7 49 Ad6 
<&g7 (Black is in zugzwangl) 50 ^b2 Hal 
51 £sa4 <5^e5 52 Axe5 fxe5 53 £\xc5 a5 54 
&d2 2a2+ 55 ^e3 Black resigns 

IT IS BETTER PLAYING WHITE 

Polugayevsky'Smyslov 

44th USSR Championship, Moscow 1976 

Queen’s Indian Defence 

For many long years I used to meet Vasily 
Smyslov in various sorts of events, large 
and small, but I simply could not win 
against him. And meanwhile I suffered 
several defeats. The reason for this - which 
I recognised - was a certain similarity of 
style, and a liking for the same types of 
positions, but nevertheless the main cause 
lay in me myself. When sitting down at the 
board against the ex-World Champion, I 
would never scent victory, and was unable 
to force myself to cross some internal bar¬ 
rier. 

I was helped, strange though it may 
sound, by my team colleagues. The 
Lokomotiv Sports Society, of which I was a 
member, was playing in the USSR Team 
Championship in Rostov-on-Don. In team 
events every game can be considered a 
decisive one, since you are playing not for 
yourself, but for your colleagues. 

With the aid of such a ‘stimulant’, for the 
first time I completely outplayed Smyslov, 
after obtaining an absolutely overwhelming 
position. The psychological barrier col¬ 
lapsed, and the number of my wins against 
this splendid player began to grow, and not 
only in team events, but also in individual 
tournaments. What’s more, I was no longer 
afraid of Smyslov even in the endgame, in 
that very field where for many years he was 
considered the strongest in the world. 


True, as will shortly be seen, in the pre¬ 
sent game things essentially did not get as 
far as an ending. On the other hand, this 
game has a curious ‘foreword’ and 
‘postscript’. 

The point is that this opening variation, 
which transposes practically by force into a 
completely definite middlegame position, 
occurred in my games four times within a 
short space of time. And what is really 
surprising is the fact that twice I was play¬ 
ing White, and twice Black! And against 
pretty serious opposition: three former 
World Champions and one Candidate for 
the chess throne... 

Jumping ahead, I can state that all these 
games enabled a definite assessment to be 
made regarding the resulting position: it is in 
White’s favour. 

All this began with my game against 
Lajos Portisch in the tournament at 
Budapest in 1975. The game was played in 
the penultimate round; I was leading, and it 
was sufficient for me to avoid losing as 
Black. 

Exchanges occurred on the board, and a 
draw seemed more and more likely. But... 
suddenly I realised that things were bad for 
me, and that I had stumbled into a system 
that had been accurately worked out by 
Portisch at home. And that Black’s position 
might not be able to withstand the system¬ 
atically mounting pressure... 

I nevertheless managed to draw, but I 
myself took up ‘Portisch’s patent’, although 
true, after thoroughly studying it. 

The tournament in Budapest was not a 
particularly important one. The game did 
not receive wide coverage in the press, and 
was not taken up by theory. And a year 
later, in the Interzonal Tournament at Man¬ 
ila, Boris Spassky somehow very calmly 
went in for this variation against me, with¬ 
out the slightest suspicion of my sufferings 
in the game with Portisch. Boris survived by 
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a miracle - on the last move before the time 
control I blundered. 

Strangely enough, even after Manila no 
one pondered over the dangers awaiting 
Black in the initial position of this variation. 
It seemed too simple, and allowed too many 
exchanges. Besides, grandmasters remem¬ 
bered the game Capablanca-Botvinnik, Not¬ 
tingham 1936, where Black had even gained 
a slight advantage. 

The first to sense the danger was Mikhail 
Tal. Playing against Portisch in the Match- 
Tournament of three grandmasters in Varese 
in the same year, 1976, he suddenly remem¬ 
bered my game with Spassky, and deviated 
just in time. But even so, he gained a draw 
only with some help from his opponent. 

And now - the USSR Championship, and 
my game with Smyslov. 

1 <5^3 £iflj 

2 c4 b6 

3 g3 c5 

4 Ag2 £b7 

5 0-0 g6 

It is well known that after 5...e6 6 d4 the 
position is considered favourable for White. 

6 £tc3 ,&g7 

7 d4 cxd4 

8 £\xd4 jLxg2 

9 &xg2 Wc8 

In the well-known game Botvinnik- 
Lilienthal, Moscow 1936, which received 
the first brilliancy prize. Black played inac¬ 
curately - 9...0-0, and after 10 e4! 4k:6 11 
-&e3 ttc8 (as Botvinnik remarks. Black 
gains no relief by 1 l.„&g4 12 Wxg4 £kd4 
13 Sadi etc.) 12 b3 Wb7 13 f3 Hfd8 14 
Scl £ac8 15 'I?d2 White gained complete 
control of the centre, and a significant ad¬ 
vantage. 

10 b3 ®b7+ 

11 B d5 

In the Portisch-Tal game mentioned ear¬ 
lier, Black avoided this advance, and played 
11...4)c6. There followed 12 Jfc.b2 0-0 13 e4 


flac8 14 VKd2 a6 15 Sac 1 Sfd8 16 Sfdl 
£sxd4 17 Wxd4 £e8 18 Wdl b5 19 cxb5 
axb5 20 4tki5 Sxcl, and if White had con¬ 
tinued 21 Wxcl, then, according to Tal, he 
would have had a clear advantage. 

12 cxd5 ftxd5 

13 £ixd5 WxdS 

14 £e3! 



Portisch’s innovation, which he first em¬ 
ployed against me. The game Capablanca- 
Botvinnik, to which I have already referred, 
went 14 Ab2?! 0-0 15 Wd3 Sd8 16 Sfdl 
£M7 17 Sacl &c5 18 Wbl Wbl 19 &c2 
(19 £>b5? is bad in view of 19...Wa6!) 19... 
Wa6, and Black’s position was preferable. 

What is the point of Portisch’s innova¬ 
tion? It involves a completely different plan! 
White condemns the bishop at g7 to ‘shoot¬ 
ing’ into thin air, whereas the bishop at e3 
has a quite specific target: the pawns at b6 
and a7. In addition, after 14 4.e3 White is 
the first to seize the open files in the centre, 
and this is also important. 

14 ... £>c6?! 

Even without this Black is rather behind 
in development, but now he allows his op¬ 
ponent to gain a further tempo. It is true that 
another pair of minor pieces disappears, but 
this in no way eases Black’s position. 
Therefore a different development of the 
knight deserves consideration, e.g. 14...0-0 
15 Scl, and now: 
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(a) 15...£kl7 (the weaker alternative) 16 
Zc7 Zfc8 (or 16...We5 17 Zxd7 «xe3 18 
£k:6, and White wins a pawn) 17 £ic6! We6 
(Black also loses material after 17...Vxdl 
18 Zxc8+ Zxc8 19 Zxdl Zxc6 20 Zxd7, 
since 20...Zc2?? fails to 21 Zd8+ and 22 
Ah6, mating) 18 Zxd7, with a clear advan¬ 
tage to White; 

(b) 15...&a6 16 &c6 We6 17 Wd3 Zfc8. 
Now the plausible 18 Wxa6 Zxc6 (18... 
Wxe3 fails to 19 &xe7+) 19 lfb7 Zcc8! 20 
*f2 (or 20 Zfdl Zcb8 21 We4 Wxe4 22 
fxe4 Zb7, with a tenable position) gives 
Black counterplay by 20...#h3. To mam- 
tain his advantage White therefore has to 
find the variation 18 #64! (18 £ixe7+!? 
also deserves consideration) 18... 1 S r xe4 19 
fxe4 Zc7 (19...d?f8 loses to 20 £>xa7!) 20 
b4! 

Nevertheless, Black should have gone in 
for this latter variation, since as the game 
goes things are totally bad for him. 

15 £*xc6 Wxc6 

16 Zcl We6 

In my game with Spassky (Manila 1976) 
Black preferred 16...'li r b7, but after 17 Wd3 
0-0 18 Zfdl Zfc8 19 Wd7 (19 Zxc8 Zxc8 
20 Wd7 is also good) 19...tfxd7 20 Zxd7 
White retained the advantage, and I missed 
the win only on the 40th move. 

17 'Wdl 0-0 

18 Zfdl! 



This is stronger than 18 Zc4, as Portisch 
played against me in the game mentioned 
earlier, which continued 18...f5! 19 Zdl 
$f7!, when Black was threatening to 
neutralise White’s pressure on the d-file by 

20.. .Zfd8. 

18 ... Zac8?! 

This move does not get Black out of his 
difficulties. In the following round it was 
found that 18...f5 (this is how in the dia¬ 
gram position I played against Tal) similarly 
failed to give equality. Tal continued 19 
Wc4 <&f7 20 'S r xe6+ &xe6 21 Zc6+ $f7 22 
JLg5 Zfc8 23 Zxc8 Zxc8 24 Zd7, with a 
serious advantage. 

Black can gain counterplay by 18...h5!, 
and if 19 Zc7 Zad8 (19...Zfd8 fails to the 
thematic 20 Zxa7) 20 WxdS Zxd8 21 
Zxd8+ sfeh7 22 Zd3 Ah6, although even 
here after 23 < &f2 Hlfh3 24 4?gl White 
stands better. 

19 Zxc8 Wxc8 

If 19...Zxc8 20 ^7, and since 20...Zc2 
fails to 21 ^8+ iLf8 22 Zd8 Zxe2+ 23 
^.f2, 20...'Sfxd7 is forced, and leads to a 
familiar position from the Polugayevsky- 
Spassky game. 

20 «d7! 

This demonstrates White’s advantage. 
His lead in development has resulted in the 
seizure of one of the open files, while as 
before it is not easy for Black to complete 
his mobilisation. 

20 ... Wa6 

21 Zd2 e6 

22 £g5! 

A strong move, after which 22...JLf6 and 

23.. .Zd8, as my opponent was planning, is 
impossible. 

22 h6 

Of course. Black did not care for 22...b5 
23 i.e7, when his rook has to go to a8 (23... 
Zc8 loses to 24 Zd6), but after the move 
played things are even worse for him. 

23 £d8 
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Now Black’s rook is locked in, and his 
position is practically lost. 

23 ... iLe5 

Here 23...b5 is most simply met by 24 
2c2, although 24 JLe7 2b8 25 Ad8 is also 
possible, with the threat of 26 0e8+ and 27 
2d7. 

24 a4! 

Black’s queenside pawns are fixed on 
dark squares and immobilised. The black 
queen is also restricted. 

24 ... &g7 

25 2c2 b5 

So as to somehow complicate the game, 
otherwise Black simply has nothing to 
move. 

26 axb5 0al 

Smyslov hopes to place his bishop at d4, 
and create counterplay, but White easily 
prevents this. 

27 £e7 2h8 

27...2b8 looks slightly better, and if 28 

2c8, then 28...0a2! (28...0b2 loses im¬ 
mediately to 29 Af8+ &g8 30 ^.a3+), at¬ 
tacking the e2 pawn. Now 29 tefll is par¬ 
ried by 29...Ad4+. But White is not obliged 
to play 28 2c8, and in principle Black is 
already lost. 

28 2c4 0b2 

29 2e4 

The d4 square is defended, and the e2 
pawn too. 

29 ... 2b8 

30 i.c5 / 

The threat of 31 2xe5 forces Black to ex¬ 
change his a-pawn for the pawn at b3, and 
White acquires a menacing passed pawn. 

30 ... i.f6 

31 jk.xa7 2a8 

32 b6 

White also wins by 32 Ad4 jkxd4 33 
0xd4+ Wxd4 34 2xd4 2b8 35 2b4, but 
the way chosen seemed to me more logical. 

32 ... 0xb3 

33 0c6 Wdl 



In a hopeless position, the ex-World 
Champion, whose games in recent years, 
incidentally, have contained many more 
tacical blows than formerly, finds an inter¬ 
esting possibility in the search for perpetual 
check. 

34 0c4 

With a limited reserve of time, White has 
no need at all to calculate variations such as 
34 ^xaS JLd4 35 2xd4 0xe2+ 36 &h3 
0fl+ 37 &g4 f5+, although even here his 
king finally escapes from the pursuit. It is 
simpler to defend d4, and to win the black 
rook by other means. For instance, now the 
simple 35 b7 is threatened. 

34 ... 2c8 

But what else? 

35 0xc8 


Here the white queen remains in play, and 
will defend her king. 


35 

• * • 

i.d4 


36 

2xd4 

0xe2+ 


37 

&h3 

«W+ 


38 

*g4 

e5 


After 38...f5+ 39 <&f4 

Black does 

not 

even have a check at c 1. 



39 

2d7 

h5+ 


40 

*g5 

0xf3 


41 

2xf7+ 



And Black 

resigned 

in view of 

the 

possible variation 41...&xf7 42 0d7+ &g8 


43 b7. 
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A perfectly reasonable question arises: 
why in the following round did I voluntarily 
go in for this variation as Black? This sur¬ 
prised all the contestants, all the spectators, 
and also Tal himself, who constantly 
glanced in astonishment first at the board, 
and then at me. 

This illogical - I give this word without 
inverted commas - decision is explained by 
the fact that, against Tal, I wanted to em¬ 
ploy a move analogous to that which I had 
played against Portisch. This is indeed what 
I did, but in my preparations I overlooked 
two strong rejoinders by White, and of 
course would have lost, had not Tal 
‘declared an amnesty’. 

I think it unlikely that anyone will be in a 
hurry to repeat this experiment. Provided, of 
course, that he is familiar with the above 
game. 

A PRESENT TO OURSELVES 
Polugayevsky-Tal 

USSR Championship V 2 -Final, Tbilisi 1956 
Queen’s Gambit Declined 

I have played on many occasions against 
Mikhail Tal, the ‘magician’ from Riga, who 
has left his very distinctive mark on chess. It 
would be wrong of me to complain about 
the results of our meetings: I have managed 
to win much more often than I have lost. 
But more than any other, I remember this 
particular, drawn game. It was played by 
two young masters in their early twenties. It 
sticks in my mind not because it was of 
great competitive significance: we met in the 
first half of a Semi-Final tournament of the 
USSR Championship, when each half point 
was not yet valued in its weight of possible 
championship gold. 

There was another reason. We had both 
just begun our careers in big-time chess, we 
were both ambitious, and - like, however, 


all our contemporaries - did not miss a 
single opportunity to test our strength. 
Therefore no game between us could be 
sluggish, cautious and colourless. It was 
bound to become crucial, both as a theoreti¬ 
cal duel, and in the field of tactical compli¬ 
cations: youth is typically proud of its deep, 
accurate and rapid calculation of variations. 
At that time Mikhail Tal was already fa¬ 
mous for this quality, and I had no wish to 
be left behind. It could be said that Tal’s 
combinations injured my pride, and that it 
was Misha in particular that I endeavoured 
to excel in a tactical battle. 

Of course, today I recall with a smile all 
these incentives, which are typical of youth. 
And at the same time I envy that Polu- 
gayevsky, who was endlessly tenacious, and 
fantastically hard-working. 

And what’s more: in this game it was I 
who performed in Tal’s customary role of 
attacker, and it is probably for this reason 
that the game has gladdened me for so many 
years. I also realised that, after playing such 
a game, a player crosses some sort of 
boundary in his own development, and can 
then advance... It is customary to say: ‘The 
grandmasters made a present to chess fans 
of a fine game.’ This game - I would ven¬ 
ture to say with egotistical frankness - Tal 
and I presented in particular to ourselves. 
And, as it seems to me, we were both happy 
with the outcome... 

1 d4 dS 

A surprise! Before the game I had pre¬ 
pared certain lines of the Modem Benoni, 
which was then most frequently employed 
by Tal. But perhaps, being a subtle psy¬ 
chologist, Tal sensed my ‘super-aggressive’ 
mood. 

2 c4 e6 

3 c5 

4 e3 

Why did I choose this particular con¬ 
tinuation in the Tarrasch Defence? As the 
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reader already knows, I was then under the 
very strong creative influence of Mikhail 
Botvinnik, who played positions with an 
isolated queen’s pawn in virtuoso fashion. I, 
too, did not object to such set-ups, I had 
studied them a great deal, and readily chose 
them both with White and with Black. They 
corresponded to my style at the time, and 
frequently enabled me to attain success in 
the resulting sharp play, where everything 
depends on the activity of the two players. 

4 ... 

5 £tf3 £k6 

6 a3 cxd4 

Now everyone knows that 6...a6 gives 
Black good equalising chances, although it 
allows White the right to decide who will 
have the isolated queen’s pawn. But at that 
time many opening subtleties were not yet 
known. 

7 exd4 Ae7 

8 £d3 

8 c5 is considered strongest, transposing 
into a favourable variation of the Panov 
Attack in the Caro-Kann Defence. But I was 
too fond of playing positions with an iso¬ 
lated pawn to betray them. Besides, against 
Tal in particular I wanted to attack. 

8 ... dxc4 

9 Axc4 0-0 

10 0-0 b6 


Nowadays it has been established that in 
such set-ups it is better for Black to play 
...a7-a6 and...b7-b5, controlling the c4 
square, and creating the possible counter 
...b5-b4. But the game with Tal took place 
nearly 40 years ago! 

11 Wd3 £b7 

12 & dl 2 c8 


13 Aa2 


An ideal post for the bishop. It moves out 
of the line of fire, but maintains control of 
d5, and if necessary can be transferred to 
bl. 


«c7 


According to our present-day understand¬ 
ing, Black’s king’s rook should go to e8. 
But passive defence is not for Tal, and he 
plans counterplay against the d4 pawn. 

14 AgS Hfd8 

15 We2 

Both sides have completed their planned 
piece dispositions. And it turns out that the 
black queen is badly placed at c7. It can 
come under attack by the white rook at cl, 
or the knight from b5; there is also the pos¬ 
sible threat of Axf6 and d4-d5. But what 
Tal has in mind is purely tactical play. 

15 ... £g4 



This move cannot be condemned: Black 
can hardly be expected to go in for the dull 
15...4&d5 16 &xd5 exd5, with a clearly 
inferior position. The knight attack is the 
logical continuation of Black’s incorrect 
plan. True, it was not easy to find the refu¬ 
tation. 

For the moment 16...4ixd4 is threatened. 
This would be the answer, for instance, to 
16 itxe6, when Black wins - 16...£)xd4 17 
Bxd4 &x f3 18 ffxd8+ Sxd8 19 Wxf3 
1 B r xh2+, and so on. After 16 Jixel, on die 
other hand. Black does not need to launch a 
counter-attack by 16...4lxd4, although this 
too is possible; the simple 16...£lxe7 gives 
him a good position. 

But White has in no way sinned against 
the laws of chess, such that he should come 


13 
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under a dangerous attack! After thinking for 
a little along such lines, I succeeded in de¬ 
tecting a weakness in Black’s attacking 
plan. This is in fact one of those instances 
where it is essential, without fail, to find a 
refutation of the somewhat ‘flank-orien¬ 
tated’ play of one of the players. 

16 £tb5 £a6 

Better here was 16...£sxd4 17 2xd4! (bad 
is 17 £ibxd4 2xd4, when 18..JLxf3 is 
again threatened) 17.. JLxf3 18 4kc7 £xe2 
19 2xd8+ Axd8 (19...2xd8 is also an¬ 
swered by 20 <2lxe6) 20 £\xe6 Axg5 (20... 
fxe6 21 £.xe6+ &f8 22 &xc8 i.xg5 23 
2el) 21 ^xg5, and White retains the ad¬ 
vantage, although whether it is sufficient to 
win is not clear. 

Instead of this, Tal prefers to add fuel to 
the fire, but he overlooks White’s reply. 

17 #xe6! 



It is probably not often that a queen has 
been sacrificed against Tal! It transpires 
that after 17...fxe6 18 Axe6+ and 19 £>xc7 
Black comes out a pawn down, while 17... 
jLxg5 loses, if only because of 18 £)xc7 
fxe6 19 £lxe6. There remains only one 
move: 


17 

• » • 

Axb5 

18 

«Txg4 

i.e2 

19 

&xe7 

«xe7 

20 

2el 

Jkxf3 

21 

Wxf3 

mi 


On making this move, Black offered a 
draw. It seems that he regains his pawn, 
but... White had prepared a clever trap, and 
so he declined the offer. 

22 d5 £\d4 

23 lfd3 £ki2 

24 £bl!! 



The point of White’s play. Black is 
obliged to swim with the tide. 

24 ... £ixel 

25 #xh7+ 

26 £f5! 

It turns out that Black has no reasonable 
move. 26...£tf3+ 27 gxf3 Wxd5, for in¬ 
stance, fails to the simple 28 jLxc8, while 
the trappy 26...HH , e8, hoping for 27 1 tt r h8+ 
ie7 28 2xel+ ^66 29 2xe8 2c 1 and 
mates, is refuted by the zwischenzug 27 
.&xc8. 

26 ... Wxd5 

27 2xel f6 

27...We5 fails to 28 WhS+ <&e7 29 
2xe5+ < &f6 30 'B r h4+ <i?xe5 31 g4. 

28 £xc8 2xc8 

29 h4 

Against the check at h8 Black can block 
with his queen. White therefore ‘contents 
himself with an extra pawn and an attack. 

29 ... 2d8 

30 h5? 

The calculation of all the complex and 
lengthy variations had taken me a great deal 
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of time. Hence this mistake, after which the 
game transposes into a rook ending without 
any real winning chances. 

After 30 He3 Black would probably not 
have lasted long. 



30 ... Wd3 

31 tfxd3 

Alas, it is impossible to keep the queens 
on. The remainder does not require any 
commentary: the queenside pawns are ex¬ 
changed, and a theoretically drawn position 

ic rpiipnpn 

31.. .5txd3 32 Set Bb3 33 2c2 &g8 34 
g4 &h7 35 *g2 &h6 36 f3 a5 37 &g3 a4 
38Hc4 

Otherwise there follows ...b6-b5-b4. 

38.. .5xb2 

On 38...b5?? White replies 39 flb4. 

39 Hxa4 Bb3 40 Sa8 *h7 41 *f4 b5 42 
^e4 Bc3 43 8a5 b4 44 axb4 8c4+ 45 &f5 
Bxb4 46 8a7 2b3 47 f4 2b5+ 48 *e6 
2b4 Drawn 

SHELL VERSUS ARMOUR 

Polugayevsky-Petrosian 

27th USSR Championship, Leningrad 1960 
Nimzo-Indian Defence 

At that time I played much better with 
White than with Black, and therefore I val¬ 
ued particularly highly the right of the first 


move, and endeavoured to squeeze the 
maximum out of every ‘White’ game. 

Nevertheless, in my game with Petrosian, 
even with White I was by no means confi¬ 
dent of success. Because in those days, 
Petrosian, who was heading for the chess 
crown, used to lose even less frequently than 
once a year. It was easier to win the Soviet 
Championship than a game against ‘iron 
Tigran’, as the journalists nick-named him. 

But even without any guarantee of suc¬ 
cess, I intended to engage him in a fight, and 
I decided to give my opponent, who like 
myself was fond of the Nimzo-Indian 
Defence, the chance to play a certain inter¬ 
esting variation. In this opening, despite its 
colossal popularity, at that time there was 
much unexplored territory. This could not 
be completely eliminated, either by the nu¬ 
merous practical games, or by the theoreti¬ 
cal analyses, reviews and comments, which 
appeared in every chess publication. There 
was ample scope for anyone to do his own 
research, and I decided to analyse one par¬ 
ticular variation. Especially since there was 
every justification for expecting this open¬ 
ing: a little earlier, Petrosian had achieved 
little in a game against me in a King’s 
Indian Defence. 

But I nevertheless decided against my fa¬ 
vourite Samisch Variation in the Nimzo- 
Indian Defence, even though there too I had 
something in reserve. The point was that the 
Samisch Variation led to a blocked pawn 
structure, and this corresponded much more 
to Petrosian’s style than to mine. In his 
ability to ‘outflank’ an opponent, Tigran 
Vartanovich, who was not yet World Cham¬ 
pion, then had no equal in die world. 

And what’s more, in analysing Petro¬ 
sian’s games, I noticed one feature. In those 
rare instances when he did lose, or obtained 
an inferior position, it was when his 
opponents played direedy and sharply, be¬ 
cause Petrosian, at dmes fearing something 



at the board, would avoid a critical dispute 
in the opening. 

It was this that provoked the decision to 
play the variation which in fact occurred. 


one that is rich in open, tactical play. 

1 

d4 


2 

c4 

e6 

3 

&c3 

Ab4 

4 

e3 

0-0 

5 

Ad3 

d5 

6 


c5 

7 

0-0 

dxc4 

8 

Axc4 

b6 


At that time this topical variation oc¬ 
curred hundreds of times in the most varied 
of events at every level. The resulting posi¬ 
tion was subjected to the most painstaking 
analysis. 

It is now known that White’s best contin¬ 
uation is 9 a3, but at the time he rather 
straightforwardly and routinely used to 
carry out his basic idea of tte2 and fidl. 

9 We2 £b7 

10 Bdl £tbd7? 



A serious positional error, which leads 
immediately to a difficult position. It is es¬ 
sential to relieve the situation in the centre, 
and to neutralise White’s pressure on the 
d-file. The only move that answers these 
demands is 10...cxd4. Incidentally all this 
was later tested in practice. After 10...cxd4 
11 exd4 $Lxc3 or 11...4lbd7 White has been 


unable to show that he has the slightest 
advantage. 

11 dS! 

At that time theorists had mentioned the 
possibility of this move, but no one thought 
it to be particularly dangerous for Black. To 
me this assessment seemed dubious, and a 
thorough analysis enabled me to discover 
the truth. Despite the fact that Black’s 
pieces are fully mobilised, the central break¬ 
through is extremely unpleasant for him. It 
is after this that the position of the white 
rook opposite the black queen enables White 
to develop a very strong initiative. 

11 ... ,£.xc3 

12 dxe6 £a5 

Black did not care for the pawn sacrifice 
12...fxe6. Indeed, by continuing 13 jLxe6+ 
$h8 14 bxc3 We7 15 £xd7 £lxd7 16 £>el 
White advances f2-f3 and e3-e4, when it is 
clear that Black has insufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the lost pawn. 

The attempt to retreat the bishop to a 
more comfortable post by 12.. JLxf3 13 
Wxf3 .&e5 is also unattractive, in view of 
14 exd7 tfc7 15 Wh3\ 2ad8 16 f4 ±d6 17 
tff3 followed by 18 e4. 

But after the move played the black 
bishop is out of play, and this enables White 
to take immediate action in the centre and on 
the kingside. 

13 exd7 #c7 

14 e4! 

A strong move. The undefended pawn is 
invulnerable! Both 14...&xe4 15 £ig5 
&xg5 (15...&f6 16 £ucf7 ttxf7 17 We6) 16 
jbcg5, and 14...Axe4 15 Jlg5! iLxf3 16 
Wxf3 £\xd7 (16...We5 17 Wxa8 Xtxa8 18 
d8= 1 tf+ Ixd8 19 Sxd8+ &e8 20 i.b5) 17 
Af4 Wc8 (17...4to5 18 Wg3 flfe8 19 Kd5) 
18 iLd6, lead to loss of material for Black. 

14 ... &xd7 

15 &g5 

White discovers a vulnerable spot in his 
opponent’s position. In many variations die 
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weakness of the f7 square proves to be a 
telling factor. 



Now Black is faced with the threat of 16 
£te6, and it is not easy for him to find a 
satisfactory defence. The following vari¬ 
ations demonstrate convincingly that White 
has the advantage: 

(a) 15...&f6 16 e5 2ae8 17 e6 Wc6 18 f3 
fxe6 19 ±b5; 

(b) 15...£>e5 16 JLf4 2ae8 17 Wh5 h6 18 
£\xf7 2xf7 19 iLxe5 2xe5 20 'Vlxfl+ Wxf7 
21 2d8+; 

(c) 15...2ae8 16 f3 (the quietest; 16 iLf4 
Wxf4 17 2xd7 tfxgS 18 2xb7 is also good 
for White) I6...h6 17 &h3 and £f4; 

(d) 15...iLc6 16 «ff3! (16...£if6 17 

i.f4) 17 Wf5 g6 18 «h3 h5 19 i.f4 7 
20 Ad5 J«Lxd5 21 exd5 2ad8 22 Wg3. 

It is noteworthy that in all these examples 
the black bishop at a5 merely plays the role 
of a ‘spectator’. 

To defend against the threat of 16 £>e6, 
Petrosian played the natural... 

15 ... 2ad8 

But at this point came the decisive blow. 

16 Axf7+! 2xf7 

17 &e6 

The point of White’s combination. 

17 ... Wc8 

18 £\xd8 £a6! 

Black finds the best chance. On 18... 
Wxd8 the advance e4-e5-e6 wins quickly. 



19 We3 

The only way. White had to foresee this 
difficult move when he began his combina¬ 
tion. 19 Wg4 seems to win easily, but in this 
case Black had prepared a clever trap: 
19...Wxd8 20 e5 tfe8 21 e6 2e7! 

19 ... 2e7 

Here too 19...Wxd8 is bad, in view of 20 
e5 2e7 21 e6 £c8 22 Wb3. 

20 Wb3+ c4 

21 Wa3 

Again indirectly defending the knight at 
d8. 21...®xd8 is met decisively by 22 ±g5, 
e.g. 22...&f7 23 Wd6 i.c8 24 Axel Wxe7 
25 Wcl tfe8 26 VSxc4+ Wf8 27 2acl i.b7 
28«fc7ifxe4 29tt f d8+. 


21 

■ ■ » 

2x5 

22 

&e3 

2xe4 

23 

Axes 

Wxc5 

24 

WD 

Black resigns 

24...2e7 is 

met by the 

spectacular 25 


£ie6. 

I recall very well how, after this game, 
the journalists rushed to seek an interview 
with me. After all, at that time Tigran 
Petrosian, with his astounding ‘sense of 
danger’, was the most invincible player in 
the world. And here — a defeat, and what s 
more, in 24 moves! 

At the time I was still a young master, 
and to the journalists I said sincerely that I 
myself could not believe that I had won. 
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And that until that day I had enjoyed few 
such happy moments in chess. And it was 
not the future World Champion’s fault, but 
his misfortune, that he should choose a 
variation that I had analysed in detail be¬ 
forehand... 

DON’T BELIEVE YOUR OPPONENT 

Polugayevsky-Spassky 

26th USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1959 
Nimzo-Indian Defence 

I have never started a USSR Championship 
as badly as I did then, in Tbilisi. Three 
points out of nine, and not a single win - it 
was enough to upset anyone. And me 
especially, being a rather impressionable 
person. 

There was another depressing factor. In 
the previous Championship, which had the 
status of a Zonal Tournament, I had shared 
5th-6th places with Boris Spassky, only half 
a point behind the fourth-placed competitor, 
who had gone forward to the Interzonal 
Tournament. And I realised that success 
here would give me, then still a young mas¬ 
ter, the title of USSR grandmaster. But 
what kind of success was possible after such 
a start?! In short, I was dejected, and not 
without reason, but only until I suddenly 
sensed that there was nowhere to retreat to. 
Only as the ‘desperation of the doomed’ can 
I explain that maximum intensity of mental 
effort that I experienced. And the extraordi¬ 
nary happened: in the next nine rounds I 
gained eight points, defeating grandmasters 
of the class of Spassky, Taimanov and 
Korchnoi. What’s more, I won five games in 
a row. 

As regards the purely chess content of the 
present game, in my preparations for it I 
devoted considerable attention to the open¬ 
ing. It was well known that, in the early 
stage of the game, Spassky would some¬ 


times permit himself moves that were not 
the strongest, since he had not made a fun¬ 
damental study of opening theory. And I 
pinned my hopes on the fact that my oppo¬ 
nent might possibly not have followed the 
latest discoveries of theory and practice. 

And that is indeed what happened. 

1 d4 

2 c4 e6 

3 &c3 £b4 

4 e3 c5 

5 £tge2 

White avoids the well-studied variations 
resulting from 5 £>f3 and 6 .&d3, in favour 
of a less analysed continuation. 

5 ... cxd4 

6 exd4 d5 

7 c5 



It is with this move that White’s hopes 
are associated. He creates a pawn majority 
on the queenside, while in return, of course, 
allowing his opponent active possibilities in 
the centre. 

7 ... £\c6 

In the well-known game Averbakh-Panno 
(Portoroz 1958), Black played differently: 
7...£ie4 8 ±d2 £ixd2 9 0xd2 b6 10 a3 
i.xc3 11 £>xc3 bxc5 12 ±b5+ 4.d7 13 
dxc5 a5, with good counterplay. 

But White is not obliged to check with his 
bishop at b5, and can play 12 dxc5 im¬ 
mediately. 
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Two rounds later Taimanov played 7... 
against me, and after 8 JLd2 Qc6 9 
£}xe4 dxe4 10 iLxb4 £lxb4 was clearly not 
averse to repeating the game Saidy- 
Padevsky (Varna 1958), where there fol¬ 
lowed 11 VlaA+ 33c6, with complicated 
play. But I employed an innovation - 11 
4ic3!, and after 11 ... 1 Bi r xd4 12 'Hfxd4 43c2+ 
13 <S?d2 £\xd4 14 4&xe4 I retained a stable 
advantage in the ending, and won. 

8 a3 AaS 

It is difficult to say which is better, the 
retreat to a5 or the exchange on c3. Spassky 
decides to retain his dark-square bishop, in 
connection with his planned counter ...e6-e5. 

9 b4 i-c7 

10 g3 

In this way White reduces somewhat the 
activity of the bishop at c7. In addition, the 
move prepares the development of the white 
bishop at g2, which after ...e6-e5 will be 
very active. 

10 e5 

11 £g2 £g4 

Probably the strongest continuation. In 

the event of ll...exd4 12 £\b5 White’s ad¬ 
vantage is undisputed. 

12 f3 

Practically forced. After 12 h3 Ah5 13 
g4 Ag6 the black pieces are very actively 
placed. 

12 £f5 

13 0-0 0-0 

14 &b5 

Probably not the best. To be considered 
was 14 ±g5 h6 15 Axf6 gxf6 16 f4!, with 
an advantage. 

14 ... i.b8 

15 dxe5 ^xe5 

Considerably stronger than the capture 

with the bishop, on which 16 £ibd4 follows. 

16 &ed4 

This, too, is probably not the best. 16 
jLf4 is more logical, aiming for the ex¬ 
change of dark-square bishops. 


16 

i » t 

£d3 

17 

Bel 

Ac4 

18 

£te3 

a5 

19 

Bbl 

axb4 

20 

axb4 

Qd3 



Too hasty. Black has achieved satisfac¬ 
tory counterplay, and should have com¬ 
pleted his development by 20...2e8. Now 
White gains a clear advantage. 

21 He3 £3xcl 

22 Bxcl «d7 

23 Wd2 £c7 

24 £fl! 


Eliminating a well-placed black piece, 
after which the weakness of the d5 pawn 
becomes apparent. 


24 ... 

Bfe8 

25 

2xe8+ 

Bxe8 

26 

£db5! 

i.xfl 

On 26..~$.e5 there 

could have followed 


27 i.xc4 dxc4 28 Vlxdl &xd7 29 £ie4. 

27 £>xc7 W\c7 

28 Bxfl WeS 

29 2dl 

Here we can take stock. 

White obviously has a marked advantage, 
since the d5 pawn is attacked, he has the d4 
square at his disposal, and he is threatening 
to advance his b- and c-pawns. Black could 
have defended his pawn by 29...2d8, to 
which White was intending to reply 30 ^4, 
retaining a positional advantage. 
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29 ... &f8 

30 Wd4 WfS 

31 &xd5 



The start of a little combination, based on 
the following continuation: 31...2d8 32 c6!, 
when the following lines are possible: 

(a) 32...bxc6 33 Wc5+ *g8 34 £>e7+; 

(b) 32...b6 (it was this move that Spassky 
considered possible in his preliminary calcu¬ 
lations) 33 0xb6 2xd5 34 Wb&+ £>e8 35 
Sel; 

(c) 32...2xd5 33 cxb7 Sxd4 34 b&=W+ 
£te8 35 2xd4 Wbl+ 36 *f2 tfb2+ 37 
&e3, and the white king hides from the 
checks. 

All the continuations given are clearly in 
White’s favour, but Black has a stronger 
reply: 32...Wxd5! 33 Wxd5 &xd5 34 cxb7 
2b8 35 2xd5 Sxb7, and analysis shows 
that Black has better chances of drawing 
than White has of winning. 

For example: 36 b5 &tl 37 &f2 *&e6 38 
2c5 &d6 39 Sh5 g6 40 &xh7 ?fee6 with a 
draw, or 36 2d4 2a7!, with the threat of 
posting the rook behind the passed pawn on 
the b-file. 

Thus it can be concluded that Black was 
correct in allowing White to capture on d5, 
but that he should definitely have replied 
31...2d8. 

White, on the other hand, was wrong to 
be tempted by the combinational possibility 


31 £ixd5, and by continuing 31 tf?g2, 
followed by 32 2d2 and 33 b5, he could 
have maintained a considerable positional 
advantage. 

But Spassky took me ‘at my word’. 

31 ... £>xd5? 

This move is the decisive mistake. 

32 tfxdS Wc2 

Here the exchange of queens, 32...H r xd5 
33 2xd5 and now 33...2el+ 34 &f2 2bl, 
does not give Black any serious chances of 
saving the game: the white king heads for 
b5, and this is decisive. 

Spassky hopes after 32...'Sfc2 to invade 
on the second rank with his rook. 

33 1U6+! &g8 

34 Was 

Without the preliminary check at d6, this 
move would have been impossible, in view 
of the familiar combination ...2el+, and if 
2xel Wxd3. 

But now in this case Black would be 
mated by the rook on e8. 

34 ... Wb2 

35 We4! 

Winning a second pawn. 

35 ... £f8 

36 Wxbl g6 

37 Wb6 

The only defence, but an adequate one, 
against the threat of 37...2e2, on which 
there now follows 38 Wd&+ <4?g7 39 Vd4+. 

37 ... *g7 

38 c6 

Once again threatening 39 'Sf r d4+. 

38 ... &h6 

39 WcS 

Now the exchange of queens by 40 Wcl+ 
is threatened. 

39 g5 

40 c7 2e2 

41 Wm 

Black resigns, since after 41 &g6 White 
wins by 42 2d6+ f6 43 2xf6+. 
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WITH THE OPPONENT’S 
FAVOURITE WEAPON 

Fischer-Polugayevsky 

Palma de Mallorca Interzonal 1970 
English Opening 

Strangely enough, I have played against 
Fischer on only one, single occasion. And I 
can only regret it, if — through no fault of 
my own - we do not manage to play again, 
since my meeting with the future World 
Champion (at the time he was making his 
last steps towards the chess throne) proved 
interesting, and afforded me considerable 
creative satisfaction. 

We played in the 11th round of the 
Interzonal Tournament. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Fischer took first place in it, but 
at the time of our meeting his tournament 
fate appeared by no means untroubled. In 
the ninth round he had ‘come a cropper’ 
against Larsen, and in the tenth had drawn 
with Portisch, but after having a dubious 
position. Naturally, Fischer had become 
nervy, and his play bore the stamp of irrita¬ 
tion. And my trainer, grandmaster Boles- 
lavsky, and I realised that Fischer would 
‘throw himself at me. We had no doubt that 
he would begin the game with 1 e4, and that 
meant a Sicilian Defence. 

We prepared two possible variations, one 
of them being that which had occurred in the 
Fischer-Larsen game. But I realised that 
Fischer, with his fanatical devotion to chess, 
might find some improvement, and so I also 
had in reserve another development scheme. 
In this one, too, a critical opening discussion 
would result, but we were firmly resolved: 
definitely no passive, exclusively defensive 
actions! And before the game I was already 
seized by competitive fervour. Knowing 
how many were afraid of Fischer, I ‘agreed 
with myself a priori: I would regard each 
of his moves with a certain scepticism. 


I arrived at the tournament hall some 30 
seconds late, and sat down at the board. 
What’s this?! There’s no Fischer, but on the 
board the white c-pawn stands at c4. 

I thought that I must have gone to the 
wrong table. I stood up, looked at the dem¬ 
onstration board, and then realised: all my 
opening preparation had been in vain, since 
for virtually the first time in his life Fischer 
had played 1 c4. And this in spite of his 
unbelievable attachment to his favourite 
opening schemes. 

I sank into thought: what evil intention 
did my opponent have? hi what variation 
was he trying to catch me? After a few 
minutes I nevertheless decided to play my 


usual favourite 

system. 


1 

c4 

&fb 

2 

g3 

c6 

3 

Ag2 

d5 

4 


* 1 . 1 


White sacrifices a pawn, evidently intend¬ 
ing to answer 4...dxc4 with 5 ®c2 b5 6 b3. 
Subsequently it was demonstrated that this 
is favourable for White, but I rejected the 
sacrifice purely intuitively. 

4 ... AfS 

I have often employed such a set-up, but 
in the given specific situation Black’s plan 
has a defect. 

5 H>3 

The correct plan, but inaccurately imple¬ 
mented. White gains an advantage by first 
exchanging on d5. 

5 ... Wb6 

6 cxd5 fxb3 

7 axb3 cxd5?! 

It was only later that I realised that 7... 

£\xd5 is correct. It is curious that grand¬ 
master Trifunovic, annotating this game in 
Informator, recommended after 7...^xd5 a 
variation which, in his opinion, was 
favourable for White. At the tournament in 
Mar del Plata in 1971, the Argentine master 
Sumiacher specially repeated Fischer’s 
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moves against me. I played 7...4}xd5, on 
which there followed the Informator recom¬ 
mendation of 8 £)c3? (8 d3, restricting the 
black bishop at f5, is the most sensible) 

8...^b4 9 £kl4?? e5!, and White could have 
resigned, which is what he indeed did after 
10 2xa7 and a further few unnecessary 
moves. 

After the move played, Black gets into 
difficulties: White seizes the initiative on the 
queenside. 



8 &c3 £>c6 

9 d3 e6 

During the game I wanted to first return 
my bishop to d7, but then I regretted the 
time involved. 

10 0-0 £e7 

10..,<&d7 is not good, on account of 11 
2dl with the threat of 12 e4, but 10...iLc5 
is more active, and if 11 5)a4 jLd6, while on 
11 jtg5 the simple 11...0-0 is possible. 

11 Ae3! 

Only here did I realise the seriousness of 
my position Now on 11...0-0 White has the 
unpleasant reply 12 £id4 £\xd4 13 Axd4 a6 
14 e4. It would be particularly unpleasant 
playing such a passive position against 
Fischer. 

I sensed that I had to find some means of 
disturbing the balance, even at the cost of 
some irrational move. 

11 ... &g4! 


From the point of view of what has been 
said, this is absolutely necessary. Now 
concrete tactical play begins, in which Black 
finds the best moves. 

12 £f4 0-0 

13 e4 

If Fischer had foreseen the consequences, 
he would not have been in a hurry to make 
this move. The quiet 13 Hfcl looks more 
unpleasant for Black. 

13 _ dxe4 

14 dxe4 ^Lg6 

15 e5 



White’s intention is revealed. The retreat 
of the knight from g4 is now cut off, and 16 
h3 £\h6 17 g4 is threatened, shutting it 
completely out of the game. But it is Black’s 
move, and he utilises his activated light- 
square bishop for tactical play. 

15 ... £d3! 

16 Sfdl 

If 16 Sfcl, then 16....&.C5, and the knight 
at g4 is in the game! Then 17 £kll .&b6 18 
h3 £>h6 19 g4 allows Black good counter- 
chances after 19...f6. 

16 ... Ac2 

17 Hfcl 

If 17 2d2 £xb3 18 2d7, then 18..JLc5 
19 4)e4 Ab6, and in view of the threat of 

20.. JLd5 Black stands well. 

17 ... £xb3 

18 h3 
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18 ... g5! 

A counter-blow, by which Black avoids 
the passive position resulting after 18...5^h6 
19£>d2. 

19 hxg4 gxf4 

20 

On 20 gxf4 Black seizes the d-file by 
20...2fd8, and stands slightly better. 

20 ... £3!! 

Black plays according to the favourite 
principle of Fischer himself: to answer blow 
with blow. What’s more, he foresaw this 
before his 15th move. On 21 £ixf3 there 
follows 21 ...2fd8, while on 21 £ixb3 fxg2 
22 f4 there comes the same reply. 

21 &xf3 £\xe5 

22 Ag2 

White is forced to lose a tempo, since af¬ 
ter 22 Axbl Hab8 23 2xa7 &c5 24 2a5 
4ki3 25 &xb3 Axf2+ 26 <&fl 2xb7 he 
loses at least a pawn. 

22 ... £d5 

23 £«d5 

Or 23 £xd5 exd5 24 £ixd5 Ad8 25 f3 
f5, with good counterplay. 

23 ... exd5 

24 2c7 

24 itxd5 loses to 24...fiad8. 

24 ... i.d8 

The final finesse: the bishop is transferred 
to b6, reminding White of his weakness at 
f2. 


25 

2xb7 

£b6 

26 

£xd5 

2ad8 

27 

<2te4 

£tacg4 

28 

fidl 

$g7 


A draw begins to look more and more 
likely. 

29 Hd2 £tf6 

The simplest: the opposite-colour bishops 
now make a draw inevitable. 

30 <£\xf6 &xf6 31 Hd3 &g7 32 &g2 2b8 
33 fid7 2bd8 34 £c4 2xd7 35 Sxd7 &g6 
36 g4 2d8 

In such a position Black does not mind 
giving up a pawn. 

37 £xf7+ &g5 38 2xd8 Axd8 Drawn 

Fischer was so upset by this, that he 
signed the scoresheet and quickly left the 
hall. Only later, when he had taken the lead, 
did we exchange a few words about the 
game, which, I repeat, afforded me great 
creative satisfaction. 

I REFUTE... MYSELF! 

Polugayevsky-Karpov 

Candidates Quarter-Final, Moscow 1974 
Nimzo-Indian Defence 

The present game was the fifth in the 
Candidates Quarter-Final Match. A match, 
in which immediately after the pairings had 
been made, I was not particularly happy 
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about the opponent who had ‘fallen’ to me. 
It is true that, on account of his youth, 
Anatoly Karpov did not yet number among 
the favourites, and it is true that he himself 
had said that it was not yet ‘his’ Candidates 
cycle. But his amazing successes, and his 
enormous talent, gathering strength with 
every day, demonstrated that in the chess 
world he was an exceptional phenomenon. 

Perhaps it was for this reason that my 
attitude to the match was excessively seri¬ 
ous. Leaving myself practically no oppor¬ 
tunity for relaxation, I devoted all my time 
to opening preparation. I knew that Karpov 
never declined a theoretical duel, since he 
believed in himself, his analysis, and his 
ability to solve even unexpected problems at 
the board. And - I decided to spring a sur¬ 
prise on him: as Black to play ‘my’ Sicilian 
schemes, and as White - instead of my 
favourite 1 c4 to switch to 1 d4, and do 
battle in the main variation of the Nimzo- 
Indian Defence, which was firmly estab¬ 
lished in Karpov’s repertoire. What’s more, 
I attempted to find something new, although 
I realised that to ‘refute’ this very solid and 
sound defence was not possible. What I 
intended was to set the 22-year-old grand¬ 
master new questions during the game. 

In principle, at the start I succeeded in 
this, as will be described in the notes to the 
present game. 


1 

d4 

&f6 

2 

c4 

e6 

3 

&c3 

£b4 

4 

e3 

0-0 

5 

&d3 

c5 

6 


d5 

7 

0-0 

dxc4 

8 

£xc4 

&c6 


The main variation of the defence, which 
has occurred in practice a great number of 
times. 

9 a3 i.aS 

10 £a2 



The theoretical 10 4ia4 does not promise 
White any special advantage. Therefore in 
the first game I played 10 Ad3, and after 

10.. .cxd4 11 exd4 ikb6 12 Ae3 5M5 I 
chose 13 ^Lg5!, which I had prepared be¬ 
forehand. 

(Botvinnik called this continuation more 
promising than 13 £>xd5 exd5 14 h3 4ie7 
15 .&g5 f6 16 i.d2 jLf5, after which the 
game Gligoric-Karpov, Hastings 1971/2, 
quickly ended in a draw.) 

But the subtlety was not only in this one 
move. After 13...f6 White did not reply with 
the natural 14 jLcl, on which there follows 

14.. ,^2xd4 15 £>xd4 iLxd4 16 J&.xh7+ 
<&xh7 17 #xd4 £lxc3, when Black has 
every chance of equalising, but 14 Ae3! 
Here 14...&ce7 15 Wc2 ?ixe3 16 fxe3 g6 
led to a difficult position for Black, but in 
subsequent analysis I succeeded in finding 
an improvement for him. And so in the third 
game I did not play 10 fLd3, but 10 Aa2. 

10 a6 

Only in the seventh game did Black hit 
upon the correct plan - 10....&b6!, immedi¬ 
ately attacking the opponent’s pawn centre. 
There followed 11 dxc5 (White gains noth¬ 
ing by 11 4£ia4 cxd4 12 4ixb6 Wxb6 13 
exd4 Sd8, or 11 d5 exd5 12 &xd5 Ae6) 
ll.JLxcS 12 b4 i.d6 13 ±b2 Wei 14 
Wc2, when Black’s position was still 
slightly inferior. 
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11 Abl!! 

When in the third game of the match after 
11 £>a4 cxd4 12 exd4 h6! 13 Af4 JLc7 
Black easily obtained an equal game, 1 
thought to myself: is it worth going in for 
the same variation yet again? Is it worth 
‘losing’ the white pieces for the sake of a 
theoretical argument? But nevertheless, I 
sensed that the truth was somewhere close 
at hand. 

And suddenly, that which occurs fairly 
frequently did in fact happen. Quantity was 
transformed into quality - the many hours 
of analysis enabled me to hit upon the 
correct order of moves. They enabled me to 
inflict a serious blow on the system which 
Karpov chose in the match, and which had 
been constantly played by... me myself. 

White can pride himself on the move in 
the game; contrary, apparently, to the un- 
shakeable laws of chess, he moves his 
bishop three times in the opening, and, while 
still undeveloped, obtains a virtually won 
position. 

11 ... £b6 

12 Wcl 

Straightforward and very strong. White 
has no reason to chase after his opponent’s 
dark-square bishop: 12 G)a4 cxd4 13 £>xb6 
Wxb6 14 exd4 fid8 gives Black adequate 
counter-chances. 

12 ... g6 

This does not solve Black’s defensive 
problems, but what is he to do? On 12... 
cxd4 13 exd4 £ixd4 14 £ixd4 1 4S r xd4 (totally 
bad is 14...iLxd4 15 Jig5 g6 16 Sdl, with 
the threat of 17 £ie4) 15 &e3 tfd6 16 Ag5 
Botvinnik recommends 16,..Sd8, and con¬ 
siders that White still has to demonstrate the 
strength of his attack. 

But firstly, the simple 17 iLxf6 and 18 
Wxh7+ is good, and secondly, 17 £\e4 is 
even stronger, after which Black has nothing 
better than 17...£>xe4 18 Axd8 Axd8 (18... 
&xf2?? 19 .&xb6) 19 Wxe4, when it is very 


difficult for him to complete his develop¬ 
ment. 

13 dxc5 JLxcS 

14 b4 ±e7 

15 £b2 



White has obtained a marked advantage. 
He has developed his forces with gain of 
time, whereas Black has no convenient 
squares for his queen or light-square bishop. 

15 ... e5 

Perhaps the best practical chance. Black 
loses quickly after, for instance, 15.,.b6 16 
£ie4 £ixe4 17 Wfxe 4, and if I7...3ib7, then 
18£>e5. 

16 Sdl We8 

Forced, since the natural 16.. Mc7 17 
i.a2! £g4 18 £sd5 £>xd5 19 ±xd5 Sac8 

20 %eA leads to a decisive advantage for 
White. 

17 b5 

Also possible was the positional ap¬ 
proach: 17 h3, followed by JLa2 etc. But I 
was convinced that the position was ripe for 
more positive measures, 

17 ... axb5 

18 £>xb5 kfS 

19 We2 £xbl 

This loses the exchange without any 
compensation. 

Slightly better was I9...e4 20 £)h4 Jt.g4 

21 f3 exf3 22 gxf3 i.h5 23 £)c7 tfc8 24 
&xa8 US h3 25 £M>6 «xh4 26 4M5 #g5+ 
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27 1^2 &xd5 28 #xg5 i.xg5 29 Hxd5 
Axe3+, although even here White should 
win. 

20 £c7 1 Tj8 

21 &xa8 A.fS 

The only move. 21...e4 22 Saxbl exf3 23 
Wxf3 Wxa8 fails to 24 Axf6. 

22 e4 

23 ^d4 4^xd4 

24 Axd4 &.g4 

25 f3 exf3 

26 gxf3 ±t6 

Perhaps the bishop should have been re¬ 
treated to h5, so as to keep the f3 pawn 
under attack, although Black’s position is 
all the same lost. 

27 Sacl Hd8 

28 Wb2\ 


With a check at g5 the black queen 
breaks into the game. 


32 

2xd6 

£bcd6 

33 

Hdl 

^5+ 

34 

*f2 


35 

Vtt 

Wf6 

36 

53a4! 



In time trouble. White makes the first 
correct move along the selected path, but 
goes wrong later. 

Black easily gains a draw after 36 £kI7 
#b2+ 37 *gl i.xd7 38 Exd7 «fal+ 39 
<ifeg2 Wa.2+ 40 &h3 We6, or 36 £k4 jbcc4 
37 ttxc4 Wb2+ 38 Wei Wxa3. 

36 ... ib3 

37 Bd2? 

Chances of success were still offered by 
37 Sel, as suggested by Furman. In this 


The most exact. Black’s pieces are driven 
back even further. 

28 ... &e8 

29 £e5 Jkd6 

30 iLxd6 2xd6 


way White defends his important e3 pawn, 
and can hope to gradually realise his mater¬ 
ial advantage. 

37 ... g5! 

38 Wb8+ 



31 Wb47 

If this does not actually throw away the 
win, it makes it extremely difficult. 

White could have quickly decided the 
game by 31 'SfbS (denying the black queen 
the g5 square!) 31 ...'if d8 32 2xd6 &xd6 33 
Sdl *c7 34 «Te5, while 31 2xd6 Wxd6 32 
a4 and 33 Wd4 was also good. 

31 ... Wd8! 


With amazing coolness and skill, Karpov 
discovers every conceivable chance for 
counter-play. As for White, he had clearly 
lost his mental balance. 

38 ... &g7 

39 &b2 i.d5 

40 &d3? 

A further mistake, after which White is 
saved only by a miracle. 40 f4? fails, of 
course, to 40...£3d6, but 40 £dl relieves 
White of all his worries. On 40...£>h4, as 
recommended, for instance, by Botvinnik, 
there follows 41 f4!, and Black loses: if 
41...i.c6, then 42 Wd8. 

Black would have had to find the only 
saving move 40...£lxe3!!, after which he has 
either perpetual check, or a different sort of 
draw: 41 &xe3 'Hfxf3+ 42 < &d4 'ife4+ 43 
£c3 'ifc4+ 44 <&b2 Wa2+ 45 icl and now 
only 45...'fifal+! (after 45...Wxa3+ 46 Sb2 
Wc5+ 47 Sc2 White escapes from the 
checks) 46 *c2 Wai2+ 47 &b2 Wb3+ 48 
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*cl #c3+ 49 flc2 #e3+! 50 *bl #el+ 
51 Scl ±e4+ 52 $a2 i.d5+ (52...#xcl? 
53 #e5+) 53 &c4 #e6 54 &b3 #b6+ 55 
*c3 £xc4 56 We5+ f6 and 57...£f7. 

40 ... &d6! 



Black’s attack now appears irresistible, 
since the white queen is out of play. But 
with my next move I nevertheless succeeded 
in bringing the game to a draw. 

41 £T4! gxf4 

42 Hxd5 #b2+ 

A queen and knight in combination can be 
very dangerous when pursuing a king, but 
Black has nothing more than a draw in the 
variation 42...fxe3+ 43 <&xe3 #66+ 44 
&d4. 

43 &fl! 

After 43 &gl?? #bl+ and 44...#a2+ 
White loses his rook. 

43 ... fxe3 

Now this variation is pointless: 
43...#bl+ 44 *e2 #a2+ 45 Sd2. 

44 fig5+! 

Drawn: in view of 44... < &h6 45 #xd6+ 
*xg5 46 #e7+ '4 > f4 47 #e4+, when the e3 
pawn falls. 

TRAIT FROM AN EARLY AGE 

It is often asked: what is the reason for 
Garry Kasparov’s enormous successes, and 
what comprises his marked superiority over 


other players? His knowledge of theory? But 
there are many other grandmasters who are 
familiar with all the opening discoveries. 
His skill in attack? But there are many other 
players who are prepared to go in for the 
most mind-boggling complications. Perhaps 
the stamp of his character? But here too it is 
not difficult to name players with a char¬ 
acter and will of ‘steel’. 

The secret of the 13th World Champion is 
that he can do everything that others can, 
plus a little more in each individual compo¬ 
nent, and it is the sum of all these ‘little 
mores’ that comprises his appreciable sup¬ 
eriority. 

Take, for example, the field of openings. 
Like many theorists, Garry is familiar with 
all that is new in the openings, and for him a 
computer is a faithful assistant. But, in 
contrast to the majority of his colleagues, he 
aims to investigate as deeply as possible into 
the essence of a particular position and 
study it down to the smallest details, and 
each new position he transforms into a 
typical one, in order to know the methods 
and procedures in a similar situation. His 
searchings are often of an experimental 
nature, since Kasparov never stops at what 
he has achieved, but is constantly renewing 
his opening reserves. In short, the World 
Champion is distinguished by his excep¬ 
tional opening erudition. 

It is this harmonious collaboration of 
knowledge and theoretical searching that 
constitutes the basis of his outstanding 
achievements in the field of opening 
strategy. This trait was characteristic of him 
from an early age. 

Or regarding Kasparov’s unswerving 
striving for the initiative. Yes, he does not 
hide his love for Alekhine, and his slogan: 
‘Forward!, nothing but activity, the main 
thing is to impose your will on the op¬ 
ponent.’ For the sake of the initiative Garry 
is ready to sacrifice a pawn, another one... 
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But this is not a senseless risk, these are 
steps that are well thought out and weighed 
up. As a rule, Kasparov’s games abound in 
dynamic possibilities, in which it is easy to 
stumble, if you give in to your emotions. 
But the World Champion controls splen¬ 
didly the situation on the board, and is able 
to keep his feelings firmly in check. 

I think that an invaluable service to Kas¬ 
parov was rendered by his matches with 
Anatoly Karpov, a great defensive player, 
who is able to punish any opponent for 
excessive ‘liberties’. 

Of the games played by me against Kas¬ 
parov, the most interesting are those from 
the period of his youth, when Garry did not 
yet hold the champion’s title, although it 
was clear that he was bom for it. Here is 
one of them. 

Kasparov-Polugayevsky 

46th USSR Championship, Tbilisi, 1978 
Sicilian Defence 


1 

e4 

c5 

2 

£lf3 

e6 

3 

d4 

cxd4 

4 

*52xd4 

a6 

5 

£>c3 

0c7 

6 

Ae2 

b5 

7 

£f3 

£b7 

8 

0-0 

£k6 


For a long time the Paulsen Variation was 
one of my favourite set-ups in the Sicilian 
Defence. The move order chosen by Black is 
the best plan, and gives him good chances 
(this is why theory considers 5 .&d3 to be 
the strongest), and I had already played this 
against Estrin, Moscow 1964: after 9 4)xc6 
dxc6 10 a4 iLd6 11 axb5 cxb5 12 e5 Axe5 
13 £htb5 axb5 14 £xa8+ Axa8 IS JLxa8 
^.xh2+ 16 &hl &d6 Black had no difficul¬ 
ties. 

9 dxc6 

10 e5!?! 



After prolonged thought Garry takes the 
bold decision to sacrifice a pawn for the 
initiative. Already at that time he attached 
enormous importance to the opening, and 
for him it was psychologically very impor¬ 
tant to gain an advantage with White. He 
was not satisfied by a quiet course of 
events, with which Black would not have 
any particular problems. And therefore he 
does not ‘begrudge’ giving up material, pro¬ 
vided he can dictate matters. 

Of course. White’s idea can hardly be re¬ 
garded as correct, but at the board it can be 
very difficult to find a series of best moves 
to demonstrate this. 

10 ... «xe5 

11 £el Wc7 

12 £h5 

It is on this bishop manoeuvre that White 
is pinning his hopes. Occupying the open 
e-file and aiming at f7, he hopes to exploit 
his lead in development. 

12 ... £e7! 

Black proves equal to the occasion: in this 
way he finds a strong tactical antidote 
against White’s threats. Black intends 
13...£}f6, after which White does not appear 
to have any compensation for the pawn, and 
therefore one can easily understand 
Kasparov’s decision to go in for a piece 
sacrifice. 

13 Sxeffl? g6! 
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It was on this that Black was counting, 
having prepared a shrewd trap: 14 Wd4 
fxe6 15 Wxh8 0-0-0 16 ±g4 i.f6 17 
jLxe6+ &b8, and White loses his queen. 

It should be mentioned that the alternative 

13.. .£rf6 was unsatisfactory, in view of 14 
£te4! £>xh5 (14...0-0 15 £>xf6+ Six f6 16 
Sxf6! gxf6 17 M6) 15 Wxh5 0-0 16 Af4! 

14 2el Sd8? 

It is Black’s inconsistency that causes his 
downfall in this game. His entire plan was 
aimed at winning the bishop, but at the last 
moment he diverges. 

I will disclose a secret: I was afraid of the 
variation 14...gxh5 15 Wd4 (15 ±g5 c5) 

15.. .f6 16 Wdl! *f8 17 Wxh5, and I 
decided to choose a quieter alternative, if 
only to avoid falling in with my young 
opponent. 

While psychologically Black can to some 
extent be excused, on considerations of 
principle his action can in no way be ap¬ 
proved. 

Of course, despite White being a piece 
down, it would be dangerous to underesti¬ 
mate his initiative. Nevertheless, Black’s 
forces are quite well mobilised, and after 

17.. .h6 and 18...2h7 he would have had 
every reason to hope to parry White’s 
assault and retain a material advantage. 

15 Wf3 c5 

16 £f4! 


White does not allow his opponent a 
respite: now on 16...4.xf3 there follows 17 
jLxc7 Axh5 18 Axd8 <4>xd8 19 f3! g5 20 
2adl+, and Black’s position does not in¬ 
spire confidence. 

16 ... Wb6 

17 Wg3 gxh5 

18 £c7 

All this was precisely calculated by 
White. He avoids the trap 18 Wg7? Wg6 19 
2xe7+ &xe7! 20 Wxh8+ <&d7 21 Stdl+ 
Ad5, and takes play into a slightly favour¬ 
able ending. 

18 ... Wg6 

19 Axd8 Wxg3 

20 hxg3 &xd8 



A surprising situation: Black has two mi¬ 
nor pieces for a rook, and would not appear 
to have any grounds for concern. But this is 
not quite the case. White succeeds in ex¬ 
changing one of the active enemy bishops, 
and Black’s remaining pieces are very pas¬ 
sive, and his pawns weakened. 


21 

&adl+ 

4?c7 

22 

&d5+ 

±xd5 

23 

fixdS 

h6! 


Black finds the only correct defence, by 
which he succeeds in bringing his rook into 
play. 


24 

2xh5 

2h7 

25 

2he5 

&d7 

26 

25e3 

2g7 





On the Eve 
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27 2d3+ *c7 

28 Ha3 Hg6 

29 2£3 



The white rooks are operating with great 
force over the entire board, and yet Black 
has succeeded in consolidating. Now I 
should have repeated moves, especially 
since at that moment time trouble was ap¬ 
proaching. I think that after 29...Sg7 Black 
would have had real chances of gaining a 
draw. But again, for the second time, I was 
let down by inconsistency. 

29 ... £f6? 

30 c3 &d7 

31 2d3+ &c7 

32 2e8 

As a result of his mistake. Black’s pieces 
are tied to one another, as if linked by a sin¬ 
gle rope, and have essentially deprived 
themselves of any scope. Now the lesser evil 
was 32....&e7, going totally onto the defen¬ 
sive. 

32 ... &e7 

33 2ed8 &c6 

34 28d7+ &b6 

35 2xf7 

The two rooks have done their work: 
White has won a second pawn and gained 
real chances of an eventual win. 


Seeing White’s actions in this game, one 
immediately recognizes the stamp of the 
present Champion: that same passion and 
energy! 


35 

• • • 

£e7 

36 

2e3 

Ad6 

37 

f4 

c4 

38 

*h2 

£c5 

39 

2e2 

b4 

40 

2e4 

bxc3 

41 

bxc3 




Here the time trouble ended, and an 
analysis of the adjourned position showed 
that White should win without difficulty. 


41 ... 

£f2 

42 Cxc4 

£.xg3+ 

43 *h3 

£el 

44 a4 

<&a5 

45 2b4+? 


winning position White unexpectedly 


makes a silly mistake. The simple 45 2e4 
4.xc3 46 f5 would have cleared the way for 
the f-pawn. Now Black is given a chance. 

45 ... tf?c5 ?? 

Returning the compliment. After 45... 

&c6! 46 2f5 2g3+! 47 <£>h2 2xc3 48 2xa5 
jLg3+ 49 &h3 .£.el+! Black gains a draw, 
since on 50 £g4 there follows 50...2g3+. 

46 2f5+ Black resigns 



Postscript 

I have talked about work which has been in progress for many a year. It cannot be 
interrupted, as long as a chess player is playing chess. I thought it wrong to keep to myself 
the joys and disappointments it has brought me, and those twists of fortune I have had to, 
and will, experience. Perhaps this confession will prove useful to others, who also devote 
their time and effort to the search for truth in chess. In my opinion, it is only such difficult 
work, which is confirmed or refuted in practice, that constitutes the point of a life in chess. 
And it is this that leads to that chess harmony which we admire, and for which we strive. 
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12.. .®h4+ 58-60, 65 

12.. .£»d7 62 

12.. .gxf6 62 

12.. .2.7 63-64 

12.. .1.b7 64 

12.. .*xf6 13 2 tl 

13.. .*e5 

14 Sell 2a7 

15 «M3 65-66,106-110 
15&dxb5 110-111 
14 0-0-0 66-68 

13.. .Wg6 68-69 

10 *e2 

10.. .6b4 69 

10.. .b4 69-70 

10...£tftf7 110-0-0 

11.. .±b4 70-71 

11.. .b4 71 

11.. Ae7 72 

11.. Ab7 
12&f4 72-73 
12&f5 74-75 

12 &xe6 fxe6 75-76 
13 ®g4 76-79 
13*115+ 79-84 
12*g4 

12.. .*b6 85-91 
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11.. .£k6 12 £kc6 *xc 6 13 *d3 

13.. .£c5 71 
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13.. .h6 100-103 



GRANDMASTER 

Achievement 

LYEV POLUGAYEVSKY 


In this original and highly acclaimed book, 
revised for the first Cadogan edition, 
Super-Grandmaster Lyev Polugayevsky 
describes his personal approach to chess, one 
which has taken him to the uppermost reaches 
of the game. Here he highlights the factors 
which have enabled him to reach the top: 

• Opening preparation 

• Adjournment analysis 

• Preparation for decisive encounters 

Of particular interest is his account of what has 
become known as the Polugayevsky Variation, 
one of the sharpest variations of the Sicilian 
Defence. Here we can share the author’s joys 
and disappointments as he attempts over a 
period of many years to uphold his brain-child 
against attempts to ‘bury it’. 

Lyev Polugayevsky, one of the world’s leading 
players over the last thirty years, has been a 
Candidate for the World Championship on 
numerous occasions. A companion volume 
entitled Grandmaster Performance, also 
translated by Ken Neat, is available from 
Cadogan. 


ISBN 1-85744-049-8 
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